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SCIENCE AND FAITH 


Mopern manbases his certitude upon facts learned through 
experience and evaluates his facts by their practical conse- 
quences. He has convinced himself that science gives the 
most certain and the most practical knowledge that can 
possibly be acquired and he has complete confidence in its 
principles and its methods. 

The basic principle of modern science is never to speak 
about things which cannot be known through experience, and 
its method consists in observation, hypothesis and verifi- 
cation. Only the so-called observables are considered to be 
satisfactory data for the scientist. In amassing his facts he 
wants no traffic with anything ever so slightly dependent 
upon faith, and this attitude has also been taken by a large 
proportion of men in general who, though not scientists 
themselves, are nevertheless thoroughly imbued with the 
scientific spirit of our age. In their wholehearted devotion 
to the empirical fact a great many, scientists and non- 
scientists alike, are even led so far as to deny the existence 
of anything which cannot be perceived by sense or detected 
by laboratory instruments, and also the reality of any truth 
which is a priori to human reasoning. 

A man can never experience God as an empirical fact, 
andif suchfacts areto him the only reality, he will conclude 
that God is altogether meaningless and non-existent. No 
matter how much he may feelhis own inadequacy and unex-= 
plainable limitations, still in the face of his cold logic he 
can never allow himself to trust any feeling he may have 
that there must be some power in the universe higher than 
himself and upon which he is somehow dependent. 

Many who have taken this position confess that it is not 
as they would have it; that they would like to believe in God 
if they could be sure of His existence as they are of the 
facts of science. They may try to find for themselves some 
rational explanation for the first beginnings of things and 
for the wonderful order observed in nature, and they may 
even attempt to follow the philosophical arguments pur- 
porting to prove the reality of some transcendental Being, 
but they find in the last analysis that reason always stops 
short of the final point it would make, and that the gulf 
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between the finite andthe infinite, betweentime and eternity, 
is absolutely unfathomable by the usually recognized means 
of attaining knowledge and that it can only be crossed by an 
act of trusting, unquestioning faith. Committed as they are 
to reliance on facts of experience alone, these people can- 
not reasonably justify such a leap by faith intothe unknown, 
and so they rest convinced that scientific knowledge is the 
very highest to which man can aspire and that in it alone 
may he expect to find his only possible solutions for life's 
problems. 

It is here suggested that in reaching these conclusions 
one small but mighty fact has somehow been overlooked, 
and this is the fact that scientific knowledge itself and, 
what is more, all of human knowledge past the level of 
sense perceptionis dependent upon some kind of faith which 
transcends the field of actual experience and reaches into 
the unknown realm of the non-observable and the imper- 
ceptible. 

The object of science has traditionally been considered 
to be the discovery of the so-called uniform laws of nature 
from observation of many particular instances of the various 
kinds of natural phenomena. From a limited number of 
observations of a particular kind of phenomenon, the scientist 
formulates the general law which is recognized as invari- 
able throughout time and space under the same conditions. 

What is this but an affirmation of belief that the facts 
learned from past and present observations are valid for 
the unobserved instances of the same kind of phenomenon, 
and of confidence that they will be true even for similar 
cases in the future? 

Tomake any such commitment with regard to phenomena, 
which are unobserved and some of which are merely future 
possibilities, is hardly consistent with the avowed intention 
of the scientists to have nothing to do with anything that is 
not a matter of experience. Some of their number have 
indeed recognized this inconsistency and, in order to avoid 
it, would have every scientific law understood as being 
positively certain only for actually observed cases. Other 
persons of a philosophical bent have interpreted the un- 
certainty principle, discovered by Heisenberg, to indicate 
the indeterminacy of all nature, and accordingly they no 
longer regard the laws enunciated by science as invariably 
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certain but merely as recordings of observed phenomena, 
or at most as statements of probabilities of random events. 

Any of these conclusions, if sound, would necessitate a 
revision both of the objective of science and of the manner 
of stating its laws. Instead of discovering the uniform laws 
of nature, science would have as its goal the registering of 
those regularities in nature which are observed to occur, 
without making any commitment as to their recurrence in 
unobserved cases; and every scientific law, to be strictly 
accurate, would have to be prefaced by the words, ‘as far 
as has been observed', with no guarantee that it will hold 
for the very next observation. Such revisions have actually 
been proposed by some of the philosophers of science. 

If adopted, they would undoubtedly do away with the incon- 
sistency between the expressed intention of the scientists 
to restrict themselves to observables and their custom- 
ary practice of extending their laws beyond actual experi- 
ence, but they would atthe sametime put an end to all scien- 
tific certitude and consequently to all practical value of scien= 
tific knowledge. Science would be made to forfeit its 
cherished position as man's most reliable discoverer of truth 
and his most effective instrument for improving his material 
welfare, if its laws were denied their universal appli- 
cation and reduced to mere statements of casual facts. The 
bare enumeration of facts, which are understood to have 
haphazardly repeated themselves and which may or may not 
be repeated at other times, could have no possible signifi- 
cance for real science or for any of the vast number of men 
who in modern times have come to depend upon science for 
their most certain truths. Bereft of the support of their most 
trusted mentor, many willfindthemselves, andevennow are, 
beset by confusion and doubt and headed toward skepticism. 

Rather than pay such a high price for consistency, it will 
be better to re-examine the basic facts in the hope of un- 
earthing some possible misinterpretation or some mis- 
leading assumption, which maybe responsible for the modern 
dilemma. 

First of all, those who understand the uncertainty principle 
as indicating the absence of all determination in nature 
seemingly have confused the exact meaning and scope of a 
scientific law. Any law, scientific or otherwise, has to do 
with behavior which is prescribed for all individuals simi- 
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larly circumstanced; it is always referred to a group and 
never to an isolated individual. Informulating the scientific 
laws as the expression of the laws of nature, the scientist 
uses only the data which arecommon to all observations of 
the same kind; the purely transitory behavior of any par- 
ticular individual has no interest for him as scientist, and 
does not enter into his statement of the law for its kind. 
Therefore, the certainty of the general law for the class 
cannot be affected in the least by any uncertainty relating 
tothe fleeting, unrepeated motion of one isolated individual, 
whether the individual be a star or an electron. The un- 
certainty which physicists come up against when trying to 
measure Simultaneously the position and the momentum of 
an individual particle does not affect in any respect, either 
in their formulation or in their application, the general 
scientific laws covering the various classes of material 
elements and their phenomena. The Heisenberg principle, 
therefore, does not justify the conclusion that there is no 
determination of any kind in the physical world; that there 
are no uniform laws of nature for science to discover; and 
that the laws which science does formulate can make no 
commitment as to how far regularities hitherto observed 
will be found to extend. Onthe contrary, the orderly system 
into which the particles are seen to fall, when studied in 
the aggregate by the method of Statistical Mechanics, shows 
that, although to us the individual particle appears to be. 
undetermined, it is in reality subject to a determination 
which is unknowable by science because of the nature of 
scienee itself, 

And so the scientist is again confronted with the question 
how he can consistently concern himself with these laws of 
science which he must admit to apply to unobserved instances 
of natural phenomena, when he avowedly will have nothing 
to do with things outside of experience. In truth he cannot, 
andhis whole reason for being a scientist comes to nothing, 
unless he is willing to acknowledge his faith in something 
which transcends human experience—not indeed in any re- 
ligious creed or in some vague, mystical feeling—but in the 
uniform laws of nature and in their extension beyond the 
field of actual observation. Tobe true to himself as a scien= 
tist, he will have to relinquish his assumption that he can 
build up a body of organized knowledge without accepting 
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any supra-empirical truth. 

If this seems to him to be too great a demand, let him 
consider howhe has actuallyhadtosubmit, without realizing 
it, tofaith in something beyond experience whenever he has 
made the simple judgments about observed phenomena from 
which he later infers the general laws. Restricted solely 
to empirical facts, he could never expect any judgment 
whatsoever, no matter how well certified by past and present 
observation, to be valid for any future time. He couldnever 
assume that what has been found to be true about anything 
upto the present instant will hold for it the next succeeding 
instant—since even the most immediate future is not yet a 
matter of experience. To be strictly accurate, he would 
have to add the phrase, ‘as far as has been observed', to 
each and every statement of a present fact and so wouldrob 
his factual knowledge of every bit of its usefulness. Trusting 
only in facts known through actual experience, no person 
could ever make a single statement which would be of more 
than passing value and which could be used as a basis for 
later conclusions and acts. Only by projecting belief beyond 
that which is immediately observed is a man entitled to 
anticipate the future by expectation, and without such trust 
in the reasonable stability of his facts, he can neither reason 
nor perform any intelligent act. 

Further thanthis, anyone who refuses to accept any truth 
beyond the reach of experience cannot consistently trust his 
own ideas or make use of language to communicate them to 
others. Words stand for ideas, andeveryidea has a uniform, 
stable content, namely, that which has been found to be true 
for each observed instance of the particular kind of phenome- 
non denoted by the idea, and which is understood to be true 
for all possible representatives of the same kind, both when 
and when not observed, and even for those cases which may 
never be observed. When thinking or speaking about a rose, 
forexample, one accepts ameaning which, having been built 
up from his observations of real roses, always remains the 
same whether one of the species is within observation or 
not, and which is meant to apply not only to the roses which 
have hitherto actually been observed but to those of future 
summers as well. One has thus to transcend the bounds of 
actual experience and believe that certain facts that he has 
learned from observation will be true for unobserved 
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instances of the same kind, and without this leap beyond 
experience by spontaneous faith no one could have a single 
idea, think his first thought or make use of words to com-= 
municate his thoughts to others. 

It is an evident fact then, verified by experience, that 
every bit of man's formal knowledge, from his elementary 
thoughts and words to the derivation of scientific laws and 
their practical application, becomes possible only when his 
reason is submitted, albeit unconsciously, to faith. Pure 
reason alone, without the support of faith, would be strictly 
limited to the isolated facts given by direct experience, and 
could not reach any understanding of the relationships be-= 
tween such facts or discover any meaning in them that would 
give them value for later experience. Judged bythe modern 
criterion of practical consequences, the absolute necessity 
andthe tremendous value of some kind of transcendent faith 
would seem to be fully established. 

It may be argued, however, that in all the rational 
processes aforementioned we do not jump from the ob- 
servable to the absolutely non-observable but only to that 
which, although not presently preceptible, will or at least 
may at some other time become a matter of observation; that 
we are always within the realm of possible if not actual ex- 
perience; and that the leap required at such a level is 
totally different from the "blind leap into the dark'' which 
is necessary for one to believe in the reality of an eternal 
and infinite God. 

Here we must get downtoan even more fundamental fact. 
The basic ideas, from which judgments and reasoning 
develop, are themselves rooted in sense perception. Scien- 
tists have carefully observed the operation of the various 
senses, and have discovered that in each case the sense 
organ receives a physical stimulus from the outside, which 
it transmits in some form to the brain via the nervous 
system. That is to say, the most that can possibly be per-= 
ceived in any sense operation is the physical stimulus 
reaching the sense organ and the reaction to it of the organ, 
nerves and brain. If the reality is to be admitted only of 
that which is actually or possibly perceptible, the most that 
could be given by the continuous activity of the senses 
throughout all our waking hours would be a jumble of phe- 
nomenal percepts, entirely devoid of significance. 
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These percepts acquire their first bit of meaning only 
when we transcend the level of that which is or ever can be 
perceptible and come to the mysterious realm of existence 
itself. It is only by spontaneously searching behind that 
which is actually perceived for the imperceptible something 
which explains it, that we have the first inkling of the ex- 
istence of real things underlying both the stimuli and the 
reactions. Only by looking back of the physical interplay 
between the external stimuli and the bodily organs for the 
reasonable ground for such interaction, do we come toa 
realization of the existence both of external objects and of 
a conscious perceiving subject. 

Existence itself can never be perceived by sense nor 
demonstrated by reason, but can only be reached by an act 
of faith in the unseen reality underlying every phenomenon. 
Thus all awareness of the existence both of self and of ex- 
ternal reality becomes possible only by means of a leap 
from the level of the perceptible to the absolutely non- 
perceptible, and this leap has no basis or justification 
except an implicit belief in some kind of existence under- 
lying and making reasonable everything which is preceived. 
It is simple, spontaneous faith in the imperceptible but 
necessary reason or ground for his percepts that brings a 
man to the consciousness of his own existence as an indi- 
vidual entity, which consciousness is the indispensable 
condition of all his knowledge of actual experience; and it 
is a like faith in unseen reality that enables him to be 
conscious of the existence of every other thing that enters 
into his experience. 

The faith which man must exercise in order to be able to 
discover any meaning in life has, therefore, to reach both 
forward and back from the present instant of actual experi- 
ence. By looking ahead and impelling trust in the future 
validity of facts learnedfrom past and present observations, 
it enables a man to know essential truth, to organize it and 
to use it in his daily living; by turning back to the unseen 
reality behind each of his percepts, it brings a man to his 
elemental consciousness of existence itself. 

Truly, our world of experience is conditioned fore and 
aft by faith, and instead of being mutually antagonistic as 
so many have supposed, these two-experience and faith— 
have shown themselves to be natural helpmates in all man's 
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search for truthand certitude. This faith which so permeates 
human life is, to be sure, not the supernatural, theological 
virtue of faith but is anatural endowment common to all men. 
Neither is it mere wishful thinking nor the expression of 
some vague, intangible feeling devoid of actual content, but, 
by the magnitude and the pervasiveness of its consequences, 
it has proved itself to be rooted in reality and directed 
toward truth. If reason, starting from a natural faith that 
transcends experience and building upon it through experi- 
ence, has been able to amass our vast treasure of human 
knowledge and to produce the wonders of modern science 
which are evident all around us, surely the tremendous 
value of such faith and its essential trustworthiness cannot 
reasonably be questioned. Confronted by the wealth of human 
achievement which observation shows to have been made 
possible only by the continual submission of reason to faith 
in supra-empirical truths, modernmanbyhis own criterion 
must accept the fact of the necessity and the efficacy of 
this faith. Transcendent faith has vindicated itself to men 
by the immensity of its consequences, and those who have 
sincerely wanted to believe in supernatural truth will wish 
to re-examine the ways by which reason, trusting in the 
simple, natural faithin unseen reality and in undemonstrated 
truths, comes to a living faith in the eternal and infinite 
God. 
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THE CONNECTION OF VIRTUES 
ACCORDING TO OCKHAM 


In 1930 Dom Lottin published an article that dealt with the 
problem of the interconnection or interdependence of the 
various virtues, a subject of much discussion in the Middle 
Ages.' The scholastic theologians were far from being in 
perfect agreement in this matter. The early scholastics 
from around 1150 to 1215, for instance, solved the problem 
differently than did the theologians who succeeded them 
(1215-1250) even though a thread of unity connects the two 
periods in virtue of their common source of inspiration, 
the Christian tradition. 

According to Lottin, however, for the real source of this 
problem we must go beyond the Fathers of the Church to 
the ethical doctrines of the Greek philosophers and in par- 
ticular to the Stoics. 

Summarizing the results of Lottin's study, we can say 
that many of the Fathers, influenced by Greek and Roman 
thought, believed that the presence of one virtue necessarily 
implied the presence of all the others, while the loss of one, 
conversely, necessarilyimplied the loss ofall. The Fathers 
of the Church, in a word, believed inanecessary connection 
between the virtues. 

This view was taken over more or less in its entirety by 
the early scholastics, who made no distinction at all between 
the moral and theological virtues so far as this problem is 
concerned, but indiscriminately insisted on the necessary 
interconnection of them all. 

The later scholastics (1215—1250) tooka more critical atti- 
tude and made a sharp distinction between the acquired 
virtues and those which are infused. From this time on, 
then, the interdependence of acquired moral virtues and 
that of the infused virtues are considered as two distinct 
problems. As to the first, the theologians are in general 
agreement that in so far as the acquired moral virtues in 
the broad sense of the term require the common conditions of 
prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude, some sort 
of connection must exist between them. Furthermore, they 
admit that the acquired moral virtues in the strict sense of 


1. Dom Lottin, “La Connexion des Vertus avant Saint Thomas d’Aquin”, Recherches 
de Théologie Ancienne et Médiévale, Il, (1930). 
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the term are not necessarily connected, for they derive 
from different acts and hence are mutually separable. As 
to the second problem, the theologians also agree that 
the infused virtues are necessarily interconnected. They 
differ only in their reasons for the necessity of the con- 
nection. 

Dom Lottin's investigation is quite complete and thorough. 
For each of the scholastics he treats, Lottin cites texts, 
many of them of his own editing. As the title of his article 
indicates, Lottin's study reviews the problem only up to the 
year 1250. St. Thomas' teaching is barely indicated with the 
comment that the doctrine of St. Thomas, his contemporaries 
and successors, should be made the subject of another 
article. 

However, a study of just St. Thomas' opinion which 
appeared recently in ''The Thomist";? shows that Aquinas 
not only maintained the connection of the infused virtues 
but that he also defended a necessary connection of the 
perfect acquired virtues. Inthis opinion St. Thomas departs 
considerably from that of his most outstanding contempo- 
raries, as St. Albert the Great and St. Bonaventure, and 
reaffirms the views of the early scholastics and of the 
Fathers of the Church. 


oe) SEM We et ee Sey ee 


In the following we shall try to explain the views of the 
Franciscan William Ockham concerning the same problem. 
However, before we start to undertake this task, we should 
like to give a brief outline of the opinion of Ockham's im- 
mediate predecessors, in order to see the problem in its 
entire development and to realize how far the ''Venerabilis 
Inceptor" was influenced by them. 

The theologians who immediately precede Ockham can be 
divided into two distinct groups, the one adheres closely 
to the opinion of the Angelic Doctor, the other is strongly 
inspired by the Franciscan Master John Duns Scotus. St. 
Thomas, Richard of Mediavilla and Henry of Ghent, the 
most outstanding theologians of this first group belong to 


2. Lumbreras, Peter, “Notes on the Connection of the Virtues”, The Thomist, XI, 
(April, 1948), 218-240. 
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the main stream of tradition so far as the relationship of 
the infused virtues is concerned. Instead of submitting this 
doctrine to a more critical and objective examination, they 
are primarily concerned with proving and consolidating it. 
As to the necessary relationship of the perfect acquired 
moral virtues, the theologians of the first group, under the 
lead of St. Thomas, manifest a strong and obvious prefer- 
ence for Aristotle. 

Scotus, the leader of the second group, approaches this 
problem from a different angle. He first submits the tra- 
ditional opinion to a critical examination and concludes that 
the infused virtues, generally speaking, are not connected 
with one another. Butifthe ultimate perfection of any virtue 
is to be attained, charity cannot be disregarded, for charity 
insome way adds the final touchtoevery other virtue. This 
function of charity, however, is not an intrinsic, but an ex- 
trinsic. Therefore, it does not enter the virtues as such, 
that is, as they are in themselves (in specie sua), but it 
gives to them their supernatural character which makes 
them pleasing and acceptable to God. 

- In his doctrine of the connection of the acquired moral 
virtues, Scotus neither follows his immediate predecessors 
nor implicitly trusts the Augustinian tradition of the twelfth 
and early thirteenth centuries. Concerning the connection 
of the acquired moral virtues among themselves, Scotus 
states that no moral virtue needs another moral virtue for 
its existence. In other words, there is no connection among 
them at all. Scotus draws his proof for this statement from 
the fact that every virtue is fully explained as the result of 
acts in conformity with right reason. Nothing more is re- 
quired. Therefore, a concurrence of all the other virtues 
is superfluous.” For if the habit of temperance, Scotus 
points out, is not a virtue except when it is accompanied 
by some other virtue, let us say, by fortitude, then the 
virtue of fortitude, in so far as it accompanies temperance 
is the reason why that habit is a virtue. Similarly, temper- 
ance, considered as a concomitant of fortitude, will be the 
reason why fortitude is a virtue. The consequent is false, 


3. Scotus, Oxon. Ill, d. 36, q. u.; t. XV, 605: Virtus cum omnibus quae sunt de per se 
ratione virtutis generatur ex actibus conformibus rectae rationi, ita quod ultra naturam 
actus vel habitus virtuosi non requirit nisi conformitatem ad rectam rationem... Sed sine 
concordia aliarum virtutum concurrentium in eodem operante potest esse talis conformitas 
tam actus vel habitus ad rectam rationem circa illud quod eligit. 
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because then a virtue would exist before it were a virtue. +4 
Therefore, this shows that all virtues, asfar as their differ- 
ent genera are concerned, can be produced and exist inde- 
pendently. Hence no necessary connection exists between 
them. 

The different generic virtues on the other hand, Scotus 
continues, include again specifically different virtues. The 
genus of temperance, for instance, includes the different 
species of chastity, namely, virginity, chastity of the 
married state, etc. Consequently, one could ask whether 
or not the different species of one and the same generic 
moral virtue are mutually connected, for they do seem to 
be more closely related to one another than the virtues of 
an entirely different genus. Scotus, however, denies such 
a connection for the simple reason that the one who has 
vir ginal chastity does not have at the same time the chastity 
of the married state, and vice versa. The one can even 
exclude the other. Therefore, even the species of the same 
generic virtue are not necessarily connected with each other. 

These new views of the great Franciscan Master reappear, 
at least partially, inmost of the systems of the following theo=- 
logians. Durandus' opinion on the connection of the moral 
virtues, for instance, is essentially the same as that of Duns 
Scotus. ThoughinspiredbyScotus, he does not merely copy 
or follow the Subtle Doctor blindly, but reveals great personal 
ability and originality. 

The same Scotistic influence can be observed in Dur- 
andus' doctrine on the connection of the infused virtues. 
Thus Durandus, for instance, holds with Scotus for the 
separability of the theological virtues. There is at least no 
necessary connection between them. Faith, for instance, 
can still be present ina soulafter charity has been destroyed 
by mortal sin. Charity is not the form of faith in the sense 
that it inheres in it. It is not intrinsic to faith, but only ex- 
trinsic. Secundum esse nature, aS Durandus calls it, faith 
and also hope are independent virtues. However, quantum 
ad esse meritorum, Charity is needed, because no virtue is 
pleasing and acceptable to God, unless it be united with 
charity. 5 

So far we have tried to show the development of the problem 


4. Scotus, ibidem, ss. 


5. Durandus a Sancto Portiano, Sent. Ill, d. 36, q. 3-5. 
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of the connection of the virtue in some of Ockham's im- 
mediate predecessors. We shall now proceed to give a de=- 
tailed explanation of Ockham's opinion on this same subject. 

Definitive studies on medieval thought, particularly of the 
later scholastics, such as Scotus and Ockham, for instance, 
are hampered by the lack of critical texts on which one could 
safely rely. Enormous are the difficulties with which a 
student is faced when charged with the task of explaining 
the genuine doctrine of one of these masters. 

Conscious of this fact, it was our main concern first of 
all to prepare a critical edition—as far as this is possible 
for medieval texts—of the particular Quaestio we intended 
to study.® But although we consider that we now have a safe 
basis for this particular study, there still remain other 
obstacles caused by the lack of critical editions of the 
Commentary of the Sentences and of the Quodlibeta to which, 
at times, we have to refer. 

In the first part of the treatise on the connection of 
the virtues, for instance, Ockham, instead of repeating 
his teaching on the genesis of the habits, contents him- 
self with giving just the main conclusions concerning this 
subject. Therefore, for more complete information and 
better understanding of these conclusions, we have to refer 
back to the Quaestio where this matter is treated ex pro- 
fesso. But since a critical edition of these sections for the 
purposes of cross reference is lacking, we have to fall 
back on the Lyons' edition (1495) of the Commentary of the 
Sentences and on the Strassbourg edition (1491) and the 
edition of the Quodlibeta (Paris ? 15th cent.), about the 
reliability of which we cannot at this stage be sure. 

The treatise onthe connection of the virtues of William 
Ockham is divided into four articles. The first one is nothing 
more than a collection of conclusions concerning the genesis 
of the habits. In the second article Ockham establishes a 
number of distinctions which he considers necessary for a 
clear understanding of this particular doctrine, among them 
being the distinction of the four different kinds of prudence, 
that of the various grades of the virtues and that of the 
distinction of the theological virtues, etc. Only in the third 
article does Ockham really take up the specific problem of 


6. This text will appear in the critical edition of the works of Ockham to be published 
by the Franciscan Institute. Our quotations also refer to Sent III, q. 12. 
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the connection of the virtues. Finally in the last article he 
replies to the difficulties which have been raised concerning 
this matter. 

In our present study we shall confine ourselves to the main 
problems discussed in these four articles. Concerning the 
first, second and fourth article we selected the following 
topics: 1) The genesis of the habits; 2) prudence in the system 
of Ockham; 3) the divisions of virtue; 4) the foundation of 
the morallaw. As to the third article we shall explain Ock=- 
ham's opinion on 1) the connection of the moral virtues 
among themselves; 2) the relation of the moral and theo- 
logical virtues; 3) virtue in relation to prudence. Finally, 
a summary and evaluation of Ockham's doctrine on the 
connection of the virtues will form the conclusion of this 
study. 


Part One 
Preliminary Discussions 


In these preliminary discussions we shall consider the 
first four subjects mentioned above, the first of which is 
the genesis of habits to which we shall immediately proceed. 


l. The Genesis of Habits 


Since Ockham's doctrine on the genesis of habits is given 
merely in outline in the treatise on the connection of the 
virtues, in order to get more detailed and explicitinfor- 
mationonthis matter we have to fall back on question eleven 
of the third book of the Sentences, where this subject is 
treated ex professo. For the sake of obtaining Ockham's 
true and genuine teaching, we also tried to compare this 
text of the Commentary with a pertinent question in the 
Quodlibeta.’? But to proceed now to the subject. 

A habit is usually defined as an aptitude for or incli- 
nation to some action acquired by repetition. Whence it is 
some kind of permanent state of body or soul, from which 
proceed always the same acts as far as the habit is con-= 
cerned. For instance, if someone has acquired the habit 
of drinking, then at the sight of a bottle of wine, because 
of the inclination that has been induced in him through re- 


7. Cfr. Quodl. Ill, q. 20 (edit. Paris ?); q. 17 (edit. Strassb.). 
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peated occasions of drunkenness, he is immediately led to 
indulge his weakness. 

The application of such a habit to the faculty of the will 
seems tobe extremely difficult for the Venerabilis Inceptor. 
At least the necessity for placing such a habit in the will 
is difficult to prove. For the will, as Ockham points out, 
cannot will unless something is known. But as soon as some= 
thing is known, the will is able to elicit a perfect act, even 
if it had never before posited this particular act; in fact it 
would appear that it can place this act just as easily at the 
first cognition as after many repeated acts. Accordingly it 
would not be necessary to postulate that a special habit is 
given after many repeated acts. However, Ockham does 
admit that the will, although it is able to elicit a perfect 
act in the very first cognition, can posit a more intensive 
act after having acquired a certain facility through frequent 
repetition of the same kind of act. Taking this into con- 
sideration, Ockham concludes that, although the necessity 
for the existence of habits in the will cannot be proved, 
nevertheless, their existence can be reasonably sustained.® 

Now, Since the existence of certain habits of body and soul 
is admitted, we have to ask: how do these habits originate? 
The answer to this question is essentially contained in what 
we have just said above. If a habit is nothing more than the 
result of a frequent repetition of an act of the same kind, 
then as soon as one places a series of acts concerning the 
same object, a certain state of body or soul, called habit, 
is produced. In other words, the acts themselves are the 
cause of the habit. 

For Ockham this is the only way of explaining the genesis 
of the habits. He cannot believe that there are natural habits 


8. Quodl. Ill, q. 20 (Paris ?): Quinto dico quod maior est difficultas de voluntate, 
quia voluntas non potest aliquod velle nisi cognitum. Et ita faciliter potest elicere 
actum, ita perfectum in prima cognitione, sicut post multos actus elicitos. Ideo difficile 
est probare necessitatem ponendi habitum in voluntate. Potest tamen rationabiliter susti- 
Neri et persuaderi, tum quia facilius erit in actum post multos actus quam ante ceteris 
paribus. Etiam magis inclinat ad actum et intensiorem actum elicit vel potest elicere 
voluntas post multos actus quam ante ceteris paribus in parte sensitiva. Cfr. also: 


Quodl. Ill, q. 17 (edit. Serassb.). 


9. Sent. Il, q. 11: Quantum ad secundum articulum dico quod actus est causa effici- 
ens habitus. Quod probatur: quia illud ad cuius esse ponitur aliud, debet esse causa 
eius, nisi evidenter appareat quod sit ab eo neganda causalitas. Sed posito actu fre- 
quenter elicito ponitur habitus et non potest poni naturaliter sine actu. Et non apparet 
causa quare activitas debet negari ab actu. Ergo est causa effectiva actus. 
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which are not the effect of frequent acts. There are certainly 
natural dispositions or inclinations in nature.!° But these 
natural dispositions in nature cannot be called habits in 
the strict sense of the term, because the term habit applies 
strictly only to those states of body or soul immediately 
generated from acts, which states cannot be otherwise 
produced.!! 

Now, if we grant that the habits in the strict sense of the 
term are caused exclusively by their respective acts, then 
it follows, there must be as many distinct habits as there 
are different kinds of acts.!2 On the other hand, if the habits 
are the immediate effect of the respective acts, how is it 
possible to elicit an act without having a habit? Do not the 
acts proceed from the habits also, just as the habits are 
produced bythe acts? Ockham does not admit that there are 
innate habits—taking the term habit in the strict sense—and 
therefore the first act must have another cause. This cause, 
Ockham explains, can be the exterior object, primus actus 
potest causari ab objecto sine habitu.'? Thus for the first 
act, no habit would be necessary. 

But as soon as this first act is produced and a habit is 
formed, thenallfurther acts ofthesame species are caused 
by the habit, et alius actus eiusdem speciei non potest 
causari nisi ab habitu.* This wouldmeanthatthere is some 
kind of circle in causes. ‘The habit is produced by the act, 


10. Sent. Il, q. 11: Ideo dico quod aliquid est naturale, quia ex naturalibus causatur 
ante omnem actum secundum; et sic est aliquid naturale in homine inclinativum ad actus 
virtutis vel vitii. Secundo dico, quod illud non est habitus, sed qualitas pure naturalis 
vel purae qualitates ... probatur quod non sit qualitas illa habitus, quia habitus proprie 
non dicitur nisi quia vel inclinat ad actus alicuius potentiae, vel quia est inclinativum 
causatum ex actibus et remanens in absentia actuum; propter primum non potest poni 
habitus, quia actus potest esse inclinativus in actum eiusdem potentiae vel alterius, quia 
actus intelligendi in intellectu inclinat ad actum voluntatis, quia actus intelligendi est 
vere causa efficiens respectu volitionis et non objectum extra ... Nec propter secundum, 
quia non inclinat ad actus tamquam ad aliquid genitum ex actibus et manens in absentia 
actuum, quia illa qualitas praecedit omnes actus. 


11. Quodl.Il, q. 18: Dico quod habitus accipitur dupliciter, scilicet large et stricte. 
Large accipitur pro omni qualitate generata post actus, quitamen possunt generari sine 
actu... Aliter accipitur habitus stricte pro habitu immediate generato ex actu, qui aliter 
generari non potest. Habitus vero primo modo accepti sunt in corpore et in parte ap- 
prehensiva, secundo modo sunt in voluntate. 


12. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. B: Quantum ad primum est prima conclusio quod quanta 
est distinctio habituum, tanta est actuum, ita quod aequalis est. 


13. Quodl. Ill, q. 21. 
14. Quodl. Il, q. 21. 
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and then all further acts of the same species are due to the 
causality of the habit. However, as Ockham points out, this 
is indeed possible, because the act.as. well as the habit are 
particular causes.}5 

The habit, therefore, after having been produced becomes 
itself cause of further acts. However, its causality extends 
only to acts of the same species. Byitselfit cannot produce 
specifically different acts. But if there are specifically 
distinct habits, then these habits produce also specifically 
distinct acts.!° ; 

The specific difference of the habits goes back to the first 
acts through which they were caused; and the first acts in 
their turn receive their specific difference from the 
objects.” Every specifically distinct object produces, or 
at least, can produce one specifically distinct act. One 
object, however, can become the cause of numerous spe= 
cifically distinct acts, whichinturn produce as many distinct 
habits. As an example Ockham proposes intuitive and ab- 
stractive cognition with regard to the same term. In this 
case, the term is the sole object. Nevertheless, from this 
term two specifically distinct cognitions can proceed, for it 
can be known both intuitively and abstractively.'® 

So far we have considered the genesis of the habits from 
the viewpoint of quantity. They still remain to be viewed 
from the standpoint of quality. 

Just as the specific difference of habits is based on the 
specific difference of the acts, so that there are as many 
habits as there are kinds of acts, so also the quality of a 
habit is determined by the quality of its respective cause. 
If the act, for instance, is good, then the habit which is 
produced by this act is equally good. The same process of 


15. Sent. Ill, q. 11: In causis particularibus potest bene esse circulatio; et per conse- 
quens actus potest esse causa habitus, et ille habitus potest esse causa alterius actus 
et sic deinceps. 


16. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. B. 


17. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. D: Secunda conclusio est quod respectu objectomm dis- 
tinctorum specie sunt actus distincti specie. 


18. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. D: Praeterea, respectu eiusdem objecti numero possunt 
esse distincti actus specie, sicut patet de cognitione intuitiva et abstkactiva respectu 
incomplexi, et de actu sciendi et dubitandi respectu complexi. Intuitive cognition 
according to Ockham could be defined as ‘simple knowledge of incomplexa which en- 
ables us to give evident assent to a proposition formed from a combination of these in- 
complexa. And abstractive cognition could be defined as a simple knowledge of incom- 
plexa which can never enable us to give evident assent to such propositions. 
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inference is valid as regards the bad act. No good habit can 
be formed by a bad act. This goodness or badness of the 
habits, however, whether it proceed from interior or ex- 
terior acts, will never be intrinsic and necessary as long 
as the acts from which the habits proceed are merely con- 
tingent. Now, according to Ockham the only intrinsically 
virtuous or evil act is the act of the will. Nullus alius actus 
ab actu voluntatis est intrinsece virtuosus vel vitiosus.)® 
The habit, therefore, which proceeds from this intrinsic act 
cannot but have the same characteristics. Just like its cause 
it must be intrinsically virtuous or evil. Nullus alius habitus 
ab habitu voluntatis est intrinsece et perfecte virtuosus.~° 


2. Prudence in the System of Ockham 


The cardinal virtue of prudence which plays such an im- 
portant role as connective of the virtues in all the preceding 
systems, deserves no less consideration in the ethics of 
Ockham. 

While his immediate predecessors, among them Dur- 
andus de Sancto Portiano and John Duns Scotus distinguished 
only between a general or imperfect anda specific or perfect 
prudence, Ockham introduces a more detailed division. 

Prudence according to Ockham can be taken in a fourfold 
manner. In the first place, prudence is taken for every 
knowledge of universal practical judgment.”) This knowledge 


19. Loc. cit., F: .... actus primo et necessario virtuosus est actus voluntatis. Hoc 
patet quia ille solus est laudabilis vel vituperabilis. Cfr. also: Quodl. Ill, q. 13: Nullus 
actus est virtuosus vel vitiosus nisi sit voluntarius, quia peccatum adeo est voluntarium, 
etc. secundum Augustinum; sed ‘actus alius ab actu voluntatis potest primo esse in 
voluntatis potestate et postea non... Also: Quodl. III, q. 15: Dico quod actus virtuosus 
est duplex. Unus qui contingenter et indifferenter potest esse virtuosus. Alius qui sic 
est, quod non potest fieri aliquo modo vitiosus. 


20. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. G: Sexta conclusio est quod nullus alius habitus ab habitu 
voluntatis est intrinsece et perfecte virtuosus, quia quilibet alius inclinat indifferenter 
ad actus laudabiles et vituperabiles. 


21. *Practical” in general may have a twofold meaning. It may be taken first in the 
sense of a dictate which commands that something has to be done or not to be done. 
Secondly, it may be taken in the sense of a demonstration (tantum ostensiva), i.e. an 
illustration of how to make or do certain things. Here only the first meaning of practical 
can be applied. Prol. IV, N: Prima est illa quae determinate dictat aliquid esse faci- 
endum... Secunda notitia practica est tantum ostensiva, quia non dictat aliquid fugi- 
endum aut prosequendum, sed tantum ostendit opus quomodo fieri potest, virtute cuius 
notitiae, si intellectus dictet illud est faciendum et voluntas velit statim potest recte 
operari. 
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is the result either of propositions known by themselves, 
propositiones per se notae, or of propositions known through 
experience.” Prudence is taken secondly for every practical 
knowledge of judgments which refer to a particular thing 
which can be done.”* In the third place, prudence is taken 
for the same kind of practical knowledge, but it differs in 
the sense that the knowledge in the second one is obtained 
by means of reasoning, whereas in the third it is merely 
the result of experience.*4 Finally, in the fourth place 
prudence is taken for every knowledge whichis immediately 
and directly obtained either through experience or by a 
process of reasoning. It is some kind of combination of all 
the preceding ones and refers to all human activity.” 

This is in short the fourfold division of prudence in the 
system of Ockham. In the following we shalltry to give a 
more detailed explanation of these four kinds of prudence. 

The acceptation of prudence in the first sense is the largest 
and the most general. Ockham even identifies it with moral 
science. Just as moral science” derives its knowledge from 


22. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. H: Prudentia accipitur quadrupliciter. Uno modo pro omni 
notitia directiva respectu cuiuscumque agibilis mediate vel immediate, sicut accipit 
Augustinus prudentiam in de libero arbitrio. Et isto modo tam notitia evidens alicuius 
universalis propositionis (quae evidenter cognoscitur per doctrinam, quia procedit ex 
propositionibus per se notis, quae notitia scientifica proprie est scientia moralis) quam 
notitia evidens propositionis universalis quae solum evidenter cognoscitur per experi- 
entiam, quae notitia etiam est scientia moralis et prudentia. 


23. Loc. cit.: Secundo modo accipitur pro notitia evidenti immediate directiva circa 
aliquod agibile particulare, et hoc per notitiam alicuius propositionis particularis quae 
evidenter sequitur ex propositione per se nota tamquam maiore et per doctrinam. 


24. Loc. cit.: Tertio modo accipitur pro notitia immediate directiva accepta per experi- 
entiam solum respectu alicuius agibilis. 


25. Loc. cit.: Quarto modo accipitur pro aliquo agregato ex omni notitia immediate 
directiva sive habeatur per doctrinam sive per experientiam circa omnia opera humana 
requisita ad bene vivere simpliciter. Et isto modo prudentia non est una notitia tantum, 
sed includit tot notitias quot sunt virtutes morales requisitae ad simpliciter bene vivere. 


26. Ockham distinguishes between a Scientia moralis positiva and a scientia moralis 
non positiva. The positive moral science, which includes also the scientia juristarum, 
is not a science in the strict sense of the term, because its concepts of good and evil 
are based upon positive laws, which cannot be demonstrated. The non-positive moral 
science, however, is a demonstrative science, because its knowledge is derived from 
first practical principles which are known by themselves or through experience: Sciendum 
est quod moralis doctrina habet plures partes, quarum una est positiva, alia non positiva 
est. Scientia moralis positiva est illa quae continet leges humanas et divinas, quae 
obligant ad prosequendum vel fugiendum illa, quae nec bona sunt nec mala, nisi quia 
sunt prohibita vel imperata a maiori, cuius est leges statuere... dico quod moralis scien- 
tia positiva, cuius est scientia juristarum non est scientia demonstrativa, quamvis sit a 
scientia demonstrativa ut in pluribus regulata, quia rationes juristarum fundantur super 
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universal practical principles, which are evidently known 
per se or through experience, so the first kind of prudence 
is nothing else but the directive knowledge obtained from 
the first practical principles by means of syllogistic process. 

Such first practical principles according to Ockham include 
not only the most fundamental ones like bonum est faci- 
endum, Or malum est vitandum, but also such less funda-= 
mental principles aS omni benefactori est benefaciendum 
and quivisiracundus per pulchra verba est mitigandus, etc. 
The first two propositions, namely, good has to be done 
andevil has to be avoided, and one has to do good to every 
benefactor are evidently known by themselves, per se. The 
last proposition, every wrathful man has to be pacified by 
kind words, however, is an evident proposition known through 
experience. The knowledge of these universal propositions 
and likewise the knowledge which is obtained by inference 
from these same propositions is the first meaning of 
prudence in Ockham!'s system. Its directive function or 
practical application has no restriction. The sphere of 
prudence of the first kind is not restricted to any particular 
object, but it refers mediately or immediately to any agi- 
bile.” 

The acceptation of prudence in the second sense is re= 
stricted to the evident knowledge which immediately refers 
to a particular case, circa aliquod agibile particulare.”® 
The knowledge of this particular proposition is also obtained 
by means of a syllogistic process. The major of this syllo- 


leges humanas positivas quae non accipiunt propositiones evidenter notas. 

Scientia moralis non positiva est illa scilicet, quae sine omni praecepto superioris 
dirigit actus humanos sicut principia per se nota vel nota per experientiam sicut dirigunt 
ista: omne honestum est faciendum et omne inhonestum est fugiendum et huiusmodi, de 
quibus loquitur philosophus in morali philosophia... Sed disciplina moralis non positiva 
est scientia demonstrativa, quia omnis notitia deducens conclusiones syllogisticas ex 
principiis per se notis vel per experientiam scitis est demonstrativa, sed talis scientia 
est huiusmodi, ergo, etc... Multa sunt principia per se nota in philosophia morali puta, 
quod voluntas debet se conformare rectae rationi, et quod omne malum est vitabile et 
fugiendum. Similiter per experientiam sciuntur multa principia. Quodl. II, q. 14. 

Ibid. (Scientia moralis) accipitur pro notitia scientifica evidente, quae solum habetur 
et haberi potest per experientiam et nullo modo evidenter per doctrinam. Verbi gratia 
haec: Quilibet iracundus ex tali occasione per pulchra verba est leniendus et mitigandus 
non potest evidenter sciri nisi per experientiam, ex hoc scilicet, quod habemus per ex- 
perientiam notitiam evidentem de multis propositionibus singularibus, puta quod iste sic 
sit mitigandus et ille, etc. 


27. Quaest. d. Conn, Virt. H. 
285 Locmert. 
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gism must be a universal proposition which is evidently 
known byitself, per se nota. Propositions which are evidently 
known by experience are excluded in this second meaning 
of prudence. Thus by applying a particular minor to a per 
se nota universal proposition we arrive at a particular 
conclusion. And the knowledge of this conclusion is what 
Ockham calls the second kind of prudence. This could be 
illustrated as follows: 

Major: Omni benefactori est benefaciendum; 

Minor: Iste est benefactor; 

Concl.: Isti est benefaciendum. 

Just as the preceding one, the third meaning of prudence 
refers also to the knowledge of a particular proposition. 
However, in this instance it is not obtained by an analysis 
of the terms which are immediately known by themselves, 
but it is derived from propositions which are known by 
experience only. The knowledge of the particular propo- 
sition, for instance, "this wrathful man is to be pacified 
through kind words" (iste iracundus mitigandus per 
pulchra verba) Can never be Obtained by reasoning alone, 
but it is brought to my mind after having experienced that 
this particular person can be pacified in this manner.”? 

This third kind of prudence seems to be, as Ockham 
points out, prudence in the true and proper sense, because 
it definitely differs from moral science.” 

Finally, the fourth meaning of prudence, which is knowl- 
edge obtained either by a process of reasoning or through 
experience, refers not only to one particular case but em-= 
braces all human activity. All actions necessary for a well 
ordered life are regulated by this fourth kind of prudence. 
Therefore, prudence inthis sense is notrestricted to knowl- 
edge had in one way. Just as there are many moral virtues 
which are the regulating and directive principles of all human 
actions, so there are also many different kinds of prudence, 
since each moral virtue is directed by its own kind of 
prudence.?! Therefore, there must be as many kinds of 


DI Loewicit. 


30. Sent. Prol. q. 11 R: Sed quomodo tunc distinguuntur scientia moralis et prudentia? 
Dico quod distinguuntur sicut habitus magis universalis et minus universalis, quia 
scientia moralis de magis universalibus et prudentia de minus universalibus, quae 
cognoscuntur praecise per experientiam et non per deductionem ex magis universalibus. 


31. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. H: Et isto modo prudentia non est una notitia tantum, sed 
includit tot notitias quot sunt virtutes morales requisitae ad bene vivere simpliciter, 
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prudence as there are different kinds of moral virtues. 

This doctrine of prudence in its fourfold division perme- 
ates the entire system of Ockham's ethics. It becomes ex= 
tremely important and even indispensable for the formation 
of a virtuous act. No moral act or virtue can proceed from 
the will without, recta ratio or prudence. (Impossibile est 
virtutem moralem esse sine recta ratione, quae est actus 
prudentiae).- In this sense the will and the act of prudence 
are co=-causes for the generation of every truly virtuous 
act. Neither the will alone nor prudence on its own can 
produce the same effect which results when both causes 
operate together.*® 

The fourfold distinction of prudence is also of great im-= 
portance for the: doctrine of the correlation of the virtues. 
Its application will be seen later. 


3. The Division of the Virtues 


As everything innature is submitted to growth and change, 
so no virtue is acquired at once in its highest perfection, 
nor does it remain always in the same degree of power and 
intensity. At times it can be intensely strong and perfect, 
at times less strong and even weak. 

Conscious of this fact and of its great importance for the 
solution of the problem of the correlation of the virtues, 
Ockham examines the virtues under this aspect and arrives 
at the conclusion that every individual virtue, in so far as 
it is formally the same, has five grades or degrees. The 
grades, however, although they concern one and the same 


quia. quaelibet virtus moralis habet propriam prudentiam et notitiam directivam. Quod 
probatur, quia prudentia est notitia complexa. Nunc autem ubi est aliud et aliud complex- 
um, ibi est alia et alia notitia. Cum ergo aliud et aliud sit complexum cuius notitia est 
immediate directiva respectu operationum unius virtutis et alterius, ergo est alia et alia 
prudentia. 


B2epoent.lVy iq, 37 1e. 


33. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt, NN: Si quaeras de actu prudentiae in quo genere causae se 
habet ad actum virtutosum ex quo necessario requiritur secundum te, respondeo quod 
est causa efficiens necessario requisita ad actum virtuosum sine qua impossibile est 
actum esse virtuosum stante ordinatione divina quae nunc est, quia ad actum virtuosum 
mecessario requiritur activitas actus prudentiae et activitas voluntatis. Ita quod illae 
duae sunt causae partiales cum Deo respectu actus virtuosi.This text shows clearly 
how unjustly Ockham is called so often an excessive indeterminist. For every virtuous 
act the intellect as well as the will have co concur, both are partial causes of the moral 
act. 
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virtue, are specifically distinct from one another. The 
first grade of the virtue of justice, for instance, is specifi- 
cally distinct from the second grade of the same virtue.** 

After having given this general statement, Ockham ex- 
plaines the five grades of the virtues in particular. 

The characteristics of the first grade are fundamental 
for all the following grades. In the higher grades, these 
characteristics are merely more precisely determined and 
limited. 

One is to be said to possess the first grade of virtue, 
when he is willing to perform good actions which are in 
conformity with a) right reason, b) due circumstances re- 
garding the good action which is to be performed, andc) the 
proper end or goal.*® 

To these specific traits of the first grade, the second 
makes an important addition. One must have the intention 
never to omit such a good work, not preferring something 
which is against right reason, evenifthe performance of this 
good action would result in dangerous consequences. If for 
instance a person desires to honor his parents and he is 
firmly resolved always to do this, even at the risk of his 
life, then he is said to have the virtue of piety in the second 
grade.*° 

There is a still greater precision and perfection in the 
third grade. Presupposing all preceding requirements for 
the first as well as for the second grade, it demands yet 
another, namely, that a good action be done not because it 
is consonant with right reason, but precisely and solely 
because it has been thus proposed and dictated by right 
reason.’ The third grade of virtue, therefore, does not and 


34. Loc. cit. K: Tertia distinctio est quod justitia et quaelibet una virtus moralis, 
secundum quod non est alia virtus nec formaliter nec aequivalenter habet quinque gradus, 
non quidem eiusdem speciei, sed distinctarum specierum. 


35. Loc. cit.: Primus gradus est quando aliquis vult facere opera justa conformiter 
rationi rectae dictanti talia opera esse facienda, secundum debitas circumstantias 
respicientes praecipue ipsum opus propter honestatem ipsius operis sicut propter finem. 


36. Loc. cit.: Secundus gradus est quando voluntas vult facere opera justa secundum 
rectum dictamen praedictum et praeter hoc cum intentione nullo modo dimittendi talia 
pro quocumque quod est contra rectam rationem; etiam non pro morte, puta si homo velit 
sic honorare patrem secundum rectum dictamen praedictum, loco et tempore, et caetera, 
cum intentione et voluntate non dimittendi illum honorem pro morte si immineret. 


37. Loc. cit.: Tertius gradus est quando aliquis vult tale opus facere secundum rectam 
rationem praedictam cum intentione; et ultra hoc vult secundum circumstantias prae- 
dictas facere tale opus praecise et solum, quia est sic dictatum a recta ratione. 
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‘cannot dispense from the requirements mentioned in the 
preceding grades. They all are necessary, but they must 
not be the motive for the performance of the good work, 
because this must proceed solely from the will. Only when 
one wishes to perform a good work precisely and solely 
because it has been so dictated by right reason, can one 
speak of the third grade of virtue. 

All the preceding grades of virtue, although they pre- 
suppose a rather great deal of will power and self-control, 
cannot be regarded as true and perfect virtues in the strict 
sense. They still remain on the natural level and do not 
touch the supernatural. They perfect nature, but they do 
not touch the innermost part of the soul. However, as 
soon as a good action is performed—presupposing all pre-= 
ceding conditions—with the will and intention to do it above 
all for the love of God (propter amorem Dei praecipue), 
then we can speak of a true andperfect moral virtue, which 
Ockham calls a virtue in the fourth grade.* 

This virtue.of the fourth grade is only excelled by another 
which by its nature surpasses the ordinary way of man. 
Ockham classifies it as virtue of the fifth grade. This grade 
demands all afore-mentioned conditions except the end of the 
fourth grade. Inthis degree of virtue, the end need not neces- 
sarily be the love of God, as is expressly required of the 
fourth grade. Here the good work may be performed for 
other motives as well, such as for the sake of honor, of 
peace or for the well-being of others. But besides this it is 
necessary that the act be a formal act of the will and it, 
therefore, is not sufficient that it be only such an act of the 
will, as is in accordance with its ordinary mode of action; 
for here one proposes to do or to suffer something which 
surpasses the ordinary way of man and is, in fact, very 
much against his natural inclinations. It is not the actitself 
which is against the natural inclination, but the circum- 
stances, which make the act so difficult that a formal im- 
perative act is required in order to put it into effect. And 
only this act is then capable of producing virtue of the fifth 
grade, which is that of the grade of heroicity.° Talis inquam 

38. Loc. cit.: Quartus gradus est, quando aliquis vult tale opus facere secundum 
omnes circumstantias praedictas et propter hoc propter amorem Dei praecise, puta quod 


sic dictatum est ab intellectu quod talia opera sunt facienda propter amorem Dei prae- 
cise. Et iste gradus solum est perfecta et vera virtus moralis de qua sancti loquuntur. 


39. Loc. cit.: Quintus gradus est, quando aliquis eligit tale opus facere secundum 
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actus imperativus formaliter talis operis est generativus 
virtutis heroicae, vel elicitus a virtute heroica.? 

An example might clarify the preceding statement. There 
is, for instance, a just man who for anyihing in the world 
would never do anything which is against his conscience. 
He is firmly resolved never to be unjust or uncharitable 
towards anyone. Now, this same man one day is asked to 
commit an injustice. He refuses, and on account of this he 
is exposed to fire, tortured and imprisoned in order to make 
him change his resolution. If now this man with a formal 
imperative act of the will bears up with all these pains and 
humiliations and remains firm in his resolution never todo 
an act of injustice of any kind, then he is truly heroic. He 
possesses the virtue of justice in the fifth grade. Although. 
the act of justice itself did not exceed the ordinary state of 
man, nevertheless the circumstances under which it was 
performed surpassed by far the ordinary powers of nature. 
Likewise, while the act of justice initself was in conformity 
with human nature and inclinations, nevertheless, because 
of the circumstances it became hostile and contrary tothem. 

So far. we have tried to explain the first part of Ockham's 
statement, namely, that every virtue, in so far as it is 
formally and equivalently the same, has five grades or 
degrees. There still remains to be considered the second 
part of his statement where he says that all these grades 
within Cne andthe same virtue are specifically distinct from 
one another. ; 

The first reason for the specific distinction of the five 
grades has to be sought in or derived from the specific 
distinction of their secondary or partial objects.4! Such 
secondary or partial objects are in Ockham's opinion the 
circumstances. Every circumstance. has a different effect 


praedictas condiciones excepto fine. Quando indifferenter potest fieri propter Deum tam- 
quam propter finem, vel propter honestatem vel pacem vel aliquid tale, quod dico pro 
intentione philosophi. Et praeter hoc eligit tale opus facere actu imperativo formaliter, 
non tantum aequivalenter. Et si tunc velit actu imperativo formaliter facere vel pati ali- 
quid quod ex natura sua excedit communem statum hominum et est contra inclinationem 
naturalem. Vel si tale opus non excedit communem statum hominum, nec est contra 
naturalem inclinationem quantum est ex natura actus, tamenex aliqua circumstantia est 


contra inclinationem naturalem. 


40. Ibid. 


41. Loc. cit.: Distinctio specifica patet primo per distinctionem specificam objectorum 
partialium, quia teneo quod illa quae ponuntur circumstantiae virtutum ab aliis sunt 
objecta partialia et secundaria ipsius actus virtuosi. Et ideo, quando talia objecta vari- 
antur secundum speciem, actus et habitys-.eorum variantur secundum speciem. Sed actus 
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on the virtues, since it may increase or diminish their in- 
tensity. These different effects cannot result from circum- 
stances which are specifically the same. Therefore, if the 
circumstances are specifically different for every grade in 
ascendendo, then the grades themselves must also be spe= 
cifically different from one another. 

Asecond reason for the specific distinction of the grades 
would be the following. If there were no specific distinction 
among the grades of virtue, then the act of one grade would 
at the same time increase all the grades. Similarly, the 
effect of one grade would not necessarily be different from 
the effect of another grade, but all of the five grades could 
produce exactly the same effect. In actual fact, however, 
no grade—even if it would be increased in in finitum—would 
ever incline towards another grade, but remain always in 
its own specific sphere. Such being the case it follows that 
every grade must be specifically distinct from the other. * 

After having established the divisions of virtue in general, 
it is necessary to devote a few lines to the theological 
virtues in particular. 

When one speaks of theological virtues one is immediately 
inclined to think of them as infused.*? However, Ockham, 
when he considers only the object of the theological virtues, 
can visualize theological virtues which are not infused but 
acquired. For this reason he distinguishes between theo- 
logical virtues in the strict and in the wide sense. It is 
certainly not the practice of Ockham to introduce distinctions 
where their necessity or at least their utility cannot be 
proved. But where we are forced by necessity or by ex- 
perience to make distinctions, we may not omit to make 
them.** Experience teaches us that there can be individuals 
who have never received the infusion of the theological 
virtues. Nevertheless, they have acquired knowledge of the 


cuiuslibet gradus ascendendo habet aliquod objectum et circumstantiam distinctam 
specie quod non habet alius gradus inferior. 


42. Loc. cit.: Secundo patet, quia quantumcumque unus gradus augeretur etiam in in- 
finitum, nunquam inclinabit ad actum alterius gradus. Sed illa quae sunt eiusdem speciei 
possunt habere effectum eiusdem speciei, ergo et cetera. 


43. St. Thomas, Summa Theol. I-Il, q- 62: Existunt tres virtutes infusae fidei, spei 
et Carifatis, qui sunt vere habitus; neque praeter has tres existit alia virtus theologica. 
Also: I-Il, q. 51, a. 4: Tales habitus nunquam possunt homini imesse nisi ex infusione 
divina. 

44. Sent. Il, q. 8: Quia sicut nihil debet poni nisi quando habetur experientia vel 
demonstratio vel auctoritas ad hoc; ita nihil debet negari quando habetur certa experi- 
entia ad hoc ponendum. 
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articles of faith, for instance, andbelieve them with natural 
faith. Such a case may happen among pagans who were 
educated together with christians. Without having received 
the sacrament of baptism and consequently, without having 
the infused virtue of faith, they know and believe the articles 
of faith. The same maybetrue for charity and hope. Having 
the knowledge of the articles of faith and believing in them, 
they are able to produce in their will the desire to love God 
above all things. Moreover, where there is love of God, 
there must also be a certain hope and a desire to see and 
to possess Him. This shows that a theological virtue is. not 
necessarily infused, but that there are acquired theological 
virtues as well. Theycantrulybe called theological virtues, 
because they have God as their object. And the value of a 
virtue is measured inthe first place by the object with which 
the virtue is concerned. 

These reasons make Ockham distinguish the theological 
virtues in a strict sense from those in a large sense.** The 
strict sense is restricted to the theological virtues which 
are directly infused by God, while the acquired ones are 
called theological virtues only in the large sense. 


4. The Foundation of the Moral Law 


Unlike many scholastics who maintain that the moral law 
is founded deep in the objective nature of things and that 
it is permanently fixed according to the divine idea, Ock-= 
ham sees its source and foundation in a more subjective 
principle. The ultimate reason for the moral law cannot be 
found in the blind and impersonal nature or essence, but it 
must be derived from a personal will. A law can only be 
the expression of a will of a superior in regard to his 
subjects. A universal moral law which obliges the whole 
human race, therefore, cannot be but the expression of the 
highest will, the will of God Himself. 

This divine will which is deeply rooted inthe omnipotence 
of God is not bound by anything outside itself. God can, 
therefore, bring to realization everything which does not 


45. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. L: Quarta distinctio est quod virtus theologica accipitur 
large et stricte. Large accipitur pro virtutibus acquisitis, puta pro fide acquisita, spe 
acquisita et caritate acquisita, quia isti habitus habent Deum pro objecto. Stricte acci- 
pitur solum pro istis habitibus infusis. 
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involve a contradiction. He has the power to change the 
order of nature as well as ethical laws. Yet everything that 
He does is done well.*° 

However, the absolute power of the divine will does .not 
act arbitrarily. The will of God is not a blind faculty which 
in its infinite power requires the obedience of creatures. 
But the divine will is intimately connected with the divine 
essence and the divine intellect. There is no distinction 
between thematall (nulla penitus est distinctia inter essenti- 
am et voluntatem, nec inter intellectum et voluntatem).*" 
Whenever God acts, He acts as a reasonable agent. His act 
of willing is always in perfect harmony with His intellect. 
Thus all arbitrariness is excluded. God will never be able 
to do or to prescribe anything which in itself contains a 
contradiction. But this is also the only limitation of God's 
will—if this can be called a limitation at all—. God can do or 
command everything else, de potentia Dei absoluta. De 
potentia Dei ordinata, however, God only does that which is 
not contrary to His positive will. 

At this stage a more detailed explanation of the ex- 
pressions: de potentia Dei absoluta and de potentia Dei or- 
dinata, which permeate the entire ethics of Ockham, seems 
to be necessary. 

Ockham understands by the expression de potenti-a Dei 
absoluta a power of God's will, which as such is limited 
only by the principle of contradiction.*® Hence it is merely 
ahypothetical power. It merely states that God can do many 
things, which He, however, does not want to do. In virtue 
of this power God could, ‘for instance, annihilate a man who 
had done nothing but good in his life, without doing him an 
injustice, for He is debtor to no one.*° 


46. Sent. Ill, g.13B: Voluntas divina non indiget alio dirigente, quia illa est prima 
regula directiva et non potest male agere. 


47. Sent. I, d. 45, q. 1C: Amita Garvens in her article: “Grundlagen der Ethik Wil- 
helms von Ockham” Franziskanische Studien 21, Jahrg. (1934, Juli) 263, stated that 
William Ockham separated the will of God entirely from his essence. “Ist der Wille 
Gottes Ausgangspunkt fuer das Sittliche... so taucht sofort die Frage nach der Recti- 
tudo dieses Willens auf ~ zumal er von Ockham ganz losgeloest von der goettlichen 
Wesenheit betrachtet wird.” Ockham’s text, however, proves just the contrary. 


48. Quodl. 6, q. 1: Aliter accipitur posse pro posse facere omne illud quod non inclu- 
dit contradictionem fieri, sive Deus ordinavit se hoc facturum sive non. Quia Deus multa 
potest facere, quae non vult facere secundum Magistrum libri Sent. I, dist. 43, et illa 
dicitur posse de potentia Dei absoluta. 


49. Sent. IV, q. 3Q: Sicut Deus creat creaturam guamlibet ex mera voluntate sua 
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In this sense Ockham explains also the text of the Holy 
Writ (Exod. 12, 36), where God commanded the pillage of 
the Egyptians. This command, according to Ockham, was 
not a violation of the natural order, nor wasit praeter ordi- 
nem as St. Thomas explains it,°° but it was an expression 
of God's will, and as such it was good and meritorious for 
those who obeyed His divine order.*! 

This doctrine of the absolute power of God's will could 
easily be understood and interpreted as being an admission 
of moral positivism.®? Ockham himself seems to have been 
aware of this danger. Therefore, though he defends God's 
absolute power which can only be limited by the principle 
of contradiction, yet atthe same time he definitely proclaims 
a quasiabsolute moral law which binds all men at all times, 
and which even God does not want to change. This certainly 
frees him of any charge of moral positivism. 

The expression potentia Dei ordinata stands for a more 
restricted power. It means that God actually acts according 
to the laws which He Himself instituted.°* This ordained 
power of God's will is, therefore, the actual rule and norm 
according to which God acts and all creatures are to conform. 

Finally, it has to be emphasized that these two powers in 
God are not really distinct faculties, because in God there 
is only one power ad extra, which in every respect is God 
Himself. Likewise this twofold power in God must not be 
understood in the sense that God can do some things well 
according to the ordinary and ordered way, whereas other 
things are donein a disorderly way. This would be unworthy 


potest facere de creatura quicquid sibi placet; sicut enim si aliquis diligeret Deum et 
faceret omnia opera Deo accepta, potest eum Deus anihilare sine aliqua injuria. Et ratio 
est, quia Deus nullius est debitor, et ideo ex hoc ipso quod Deus facit aliquid, juste 
factum est. 

50. St. Thomas, Summa Theol. I, q. 105, a. 6. 

51. Sent. I, d. 47, q. 1G: Ad primum principale patet quod spoliare Aegyptios non fuit 
nalum sed bonum, et ideo Deus praecipiendo spoliare Aegyptios non praecepit malum, 
nec filii Israel peccaverunt spoliando nisi illi qui malo animo non praecise obediendo 
divino praecepto spoliaverunt. 

52. Cfr. Anita Garvens, “Die Grundlagen der Ethik Wilhelms, von Ockham,” Franzis- 
kanische Studien (1934) Juli and Dezember. 

53. Sent. I, d. 48, q. 1C: Tertio sciendum est quod quaedam sunt volita a Deo quasi 
absolute cuiusmodi sunt omnia bona quae nec sunt mala culpae nec poenae. 

54. Quodl. 6, q. 1: Posse aliquid aliquando accipitur secundum leges ordinatas et 
institutas a Deo et illa Deus dicitur facere de potentia ordinata. 
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of God, because as the most perfect and the most intelligent 
being He cannot do things disorderly.** 

From this it should be clear that the will of God according 
to Ockham cannot be characterized as a blind but extremely 
powerful faculty which demands with unlimited rigorism the 
entire obedience of man in his moral behavior. The will of 
God is an absolute power, but at the same time it is a well- 
ordered power which will never act arbitrarily. 

The moral law, as depending on this absolute power could, 
therefore, be considered subjective in the sense that it is 
rooted ina personal will and not derived from any anonymous 
and blind nature or essence. The moral law is thus the 
highest expression of the most perfect personal will. More- 
over, it would seem that it is more according to the dignity 
of man to submit himself to a personal will, ‘than to follow 
the laws of a blind and anonymous nature. But although the 
moral law is rooted in a personal will, it cannot be called 
relative in the sense that the rightness of an action and the 
goodness of an object depend on or consist in the attitude 
taken towards it by some individual or group, andhence may 
vary from individual to individual or from group to group. 
The moral law, as Ockham understands it, is relative only 
in the sense that it implies a relation between the sovereign 
will of God and the creatures who are subject to it. Clearly 
this relativity is different from that relativity mentioned 
above. Since the moral law has its foundation in God Himself, 
it is not subject to arbitrary change, but is absolute and 
unchangeable according to His ordained power. 

Having determined the foundation of the moral law, Ock- 
ham is now able to classify the different moral acts. Con- 
sidering the moral acts in themselves he finds that there 
are intrinsically good, intrinsically bad and neutral or in- 
different acts.*© The intrinsic goodness or badness of an 
act does not lie for Ockham in the nature of the act itself. 
An act is morally good, when something is willed, which 
is secundum rectam rationem and above all when it is per- 


55. Ibid.: Haec distinctio (potentia Dei ordinata et potentia Dei absoluta) non est sic 
intelligenda quod in Deo realiter sint duae potentiae, quarum una sit ordinata, alia 
absoluta, quia unica est potentia in Deo ad extra, quae omni modo est ipse Deus. Nec 
est intelligenda, quod aliqua potest Deus ordinate. facere, et alia potest absolute et non 
ordinate, quia Deus nihil potest facere inordinate. 


56. Quaest. d. Conn. Virt. M: Quinta distinctio est, quod aliquis actus est intrinsece 
bonus moraliter, aliquis intrinsece malus et viciosus, aliquis neuter et indifferens. 
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formed, because it is thus commanded by God; itis morally 
evil, when something is willed which is not according to 
right reason or which is against God's commandment. An 
intrinsically good act would be, for instance, to prayfor the 
honor of God according to right reason and with the special 
intention to dothis act of religion, because God Himself has 
commanded it. Onthecontrary, to pray for the sake of vain 
glory and not for the honor of God, or to pray thus just 
because it is against God's order and will, would constitute 
an intrinsically morally bad act.*’ 

Now as soon as these circumstances are disregarded, 
as forinstance, when one prays just for the sake of praying 
and not for the honor of Godor for vain glory, then we speak 
of an indifferent or neutral act. It is called neutral or in- 
different, because it has no intrinsic moral goodness. It 
does not differ from any other action of nature, if done 
merely for the sake of itself. It has likewise no moral bad- 
ness, because there is no violation of any kind involved. The 
act is purely natural and as such it has no relation to good- 
ness or badness. However, if the act either interior or ex- 
terior is considered as act, as a function of body or mind, 
it could be that it possess some exterior or extrinsic good-= 
ness. Ockham calls it goodness of extrinsic denomination 
(et talis actus solum dicitur bonus denominatione extrinseca, 
et nullo modo intrinsece nec viciosus).™*® 

Considering the act in relation to its object (secundum 
objectum), Ockham distinguishes three different acts. An 
act is good or bad ex genere or ex circumstantia or it is 
good alone ex principio meritorio.*? 

A good act ex genere would be, for instance, to pray, if 
this act of religion is considered absolutely initself without 
referénce to good or bad circumstances. Similarly, a bad 
act ex genere would be, for instance, to steal, if this act 
is considered absolutely in isolation without reference to 
the circumstances. 


57. Ibid. Exemplum primi: Velle orare propter honorem Dei et quia praeceptum est a 
Deo secundum rectam rationem, et cetera. Exemplum secundi: Velle orare propter vanam 
gloriam, et quia contra praeceptum Dei et contra rectam rationem. Exemplum tertii: Velle 
simpliciter orare sine aliqua circumstantia dictata a recta ratione. 


58. Loc: ett: 


59. Loc. cit. N: Sexta distinctio est quod aliquis actus est bonus ex genere vel malus, 
aliquis ex circumstantia, aliquis ex principio meritorio. 
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These good or bad acts ex genere could easily be confused 
with the neutral or indifferent acts. However, there is a 
difference between them. An actus ex genere is taken asa 
general notion or concept of such good or bad acts which 
are not as yet actualized, while the indifferent act regards 
the act in its actual performance. 

A good act ex circumstantia would be, for example, an 
act of temperance performed with due regard to circum-= 
stances dictated by right reason; and a good act ex prin- 
cipio meritorio would be one which besides being in ac- 
cordance with right reason and being performed with due 
reference to circumstances, is effected for the honor of 
God from a supernatural motive. 

Let this suffice for the discussion of the preliminary 
notions which will serve as abasis for Ockham's doctrine on 
the specific problem of the connection of the virtues. 


OTHMAR SUK, O.F.M. 


Curitiba, Brazil. 


ON THE ATTRIBUTION OF THE 
TRACTATUS DE SACRAMENTO ALTARIS 
TO STEPHEN OF BAUGE 


THE Tractatus de sacramento altaris, printed in Migne's 
Patrology, Series latina, t. 172, col. 1273-1312, is general- 
ly considered to be a genuine work of Stephen of Baugé, the 
bishop of Autun from 1112 until 1135, when he became a 
monk at Cluny where he died in the year 1139 or 1140.’ Never- 
theless, some historians have more or less questioned its 
authenticity, althoughno one has ever looked into the matter 
seriously. Their doubts originate from the fact that the 
attribution by the manuscript tradition to Stephanus Aedu- 
ensis Or Augustodunensis is liable to two different inter- 
pretations. Indeed, during the XIIth century, the see of 
Autun counts two bishops of Autun by the name of Stephen, 
namely Stephen I, called Stephen of Baugé (1112-1135), 
and Stephen II, whose name appears in the documents be- 
tween the years 1170 and 1186. To which one shall we 
ascribe the aforesaid treatise on the Eucharist? 

In favor of the first, the following facts have been put 
forward. Peter the Venerable, abbot of Cluny, in whose 
arms Stephen of Baugé died, highly praises his virtues and 
devotion.* Chapter 6 of our Tractatus, the matter of which 
is treated in almost the same way by Yvo of Chartres and 
Hugh of St. Victor, copies the first but not the second of 
those two authors. Finally, the discreet expressions which 
the Tractatus uses, when speaking of the breaking of the 
host and the consuming of Christ's Body, would put it prior 
to Peter Lombard's work which reveals a marked progress 
in terminology.‘ 

Other facts, though, pointtothe contrary. Should Stephen 
of Baugé really have written the work, then he is the first 


1. Cf. Gallia christiana, IV, 389-393; Histoire littéraire de la France, XI, 710-713. 


2. A brief review of the different opinions in J. de Ghellinck, art. Eucharistie au 
XII® siécle en Occident in Dict. théol. cathol., V, 1289. 


3. Epist. |. V, 6 (PL 189, 390D-391A); cf. J. Mabillon, Annales Ordinis S. Bene- 
dicti, VI, n. 99 (ed. Lucca 1745, p. 248-249). 


4. Cf. J. de Ghellinck, a.c. 1289-1290. 
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known author touse the term transsubstantiare, the first to 
apply to the Eucharist the distinction of sacramentum tantum, 
sacramentum et res, res tantum,® the first also to explain 
the fraction of the host in three parts as a symbol of the 
threefold Church,’ and the first to treat in a scholastic 
manner the question of the precise moment at which Christ 
Himself consecrated.® This, however, is granting singular 
merits to an author who, as we shall see, lacks the most 
elementary requirements of originality on all other points. 

To settle the problem, the surest way would be to consult 
the manuscripts and investigate their inscriptions. As such 
action is out of the question, we have subjected the text of 
the Tractatus toathorough examination, the results of which, 
without being decisive, nevertheless throw some new light 
on the matter. 


It will be noticed that the title, Tractatus de sacramento 
altaris, is ill chosen. The work, far from being mainly 
concerned with the mystery of the Eucharist, is simply an 
exposé, partly liturgical, partly parenetical, of the seven 
clerical orders (c. 1-9) and the ceremonies of the Mass 
(c. 10-20). Each of its two parts ends up in a kind of ap- 
pendix, the first giving a short description of the sacerdotal 
andepiscopal vestments (c. 8-9), the second an explanation 
of the Lord's prayer (c. 19) and some notes on the evolution 
of the prayers at Mass (c. 20). Only in the second part, 
between the explanation of the words of the consecration 
and the prayer Unde et memores, does the Tractatus deal 
with a few theological questions on the Blessed Sacrament.® 

By its very nature, the 7ractatus implies that it relies 
on older sources, for liturgical literature inthe Middle Ages 
ismore guilty of plagiarism than any other branch of liter- 
ature. Infact, strong influences of Amalair of Metz (+ 852), 
Yvo of Chartres (+ 1117) and Odo of Cambrai (+ 1113) have 


5. Tract. 13 (PL 172, 1291 C): Oramus ut cibus hominum fiat cibus angelorum, scili- 
cet ut oblatio panis et vini transsubstantietur in corpus et sanguinem lIesu Christi. - 
A second use of the same word occurs Tract. 14 (ibid. 1293 C), see infra p. 44. 


6. Tract. 17 (PL 172, 1296 A); cf. F. Holbéck, Der Eucharistische und mystische 
Leib Christi, Rome 1941, 49. 


7. tract, 18 (PL 172, 13037A); cts Holbockwiop. czt., 199. 
8. See below p. 44, 
Om inaet. 7 (Pe W725) b20 S129 7b). 
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been pointed out already.° However, it would be of little 
avail to specify these borrowings, since the Tractatus 
depends no less on sources that are much more recent. 
Indeed, its author, whoever he is, has freely exploited at 
least two of Hugh of St. Victor's writings, namely his De 
sacramentis and his De quinque septenis, and he has also 
known and utilized the Summa Sententiarum. 
1. Influence of Hugh of St. Victor. 

A great number of passages, throughout the wholetreatise, 
bear traces of Hugh of St. Victor's De sacramentis, and the 
section dealing with the Lord's prayer is but a reproduction, 
in an abbreviated form, of Hugh's opusculum De quinque 
septenis. It will suffice to quote, by way of proof, a few 
typical examples. ‘ 

In their respective explanation of the seven clerical orders, 
both our Tractatus and Hugh's De sacramentis draw heavily 
on the text of Yvo of Chartres' well known second Sermon. 
Hugh, though, notwithstanding the servility with which he 
imitates his model, succeeds in inserting several personal 
ideas, for instance, where he deals with the origin of the 
ecclesiastical tonsure and with the anointings performed at 
the ordination of priests andbishops. These passages remain 
without parallel in Yvo's Sermon, but they are to be found, 
nearly in the same words, in our treatise on the Eucharist: 


1 1 

Tractatus Prol, 2 De sacram. Il, 3, 3'8 
Tonsura capillorum a Nazareis videtur Tonsurae autem ecclesiasticae ususa Na- 
habuisse exordium, qui crine servato de- zareis exortus esse putatur, qui prius crine 
votione completa caput radebant. servato denique ob vitae continentiam caput 
Unde ab apostolis est institutum ut qui radebant....Hinc usus ab apostolis introduc- 
divino cultui sunt mancipati hoc signacu- tus est ut qui divinis cultibus mancipati 
lo sint Domino consecrati. Deo consecrantur...crine posito inveniantur. 

Ibid. 94 Ibid. I, 3,128 

Propterea oleo sancto manus inunguntur, Unguntur presbyteris manus sicut e- 


per quod gratia sancti Spiritus eis oblata piscopis, ut cognoscant se hoc sacramento 

significatur et quod abundent operibus gfatiam consecrandi accipere et opera 

misericordiae designatur..... misericordiae erga omnes pro viribus 
exercere debere...... 


10. Cf. J. de Ghellinck, a.c., 1251; F. HolbSck, op. cit., 49. 
11. PL 162, 513-519. 

12 Pls 172, 1276:4.. 

134 PL 176, 422 BC, 

14. PL 172, 1281 CD. 

15. PL 176, 429 C. 
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Unctio episcopis fit in capite, quia ordi- 
nantur vicarii illius qui unctus est oleo lae- 
titiae in plenitudine. 


Unctio capitis specialiter ad episco- 


pum pertinet, ut intelligat se vicarium 
illius esse de quo scriptum est: “Unxit 


te Deus, Deus tuus, oleo laetitiae.” 


A similar parallelismis found in chapter 19'° which para- 


phrases Hughof St. Victor's De quinque septenis.' 


Although 


the Tractatus tries hard to express the latter's ideas in a 


personal way, its strict dependence remains evident, 


as a 


comparison of the texts on the second petition in the Lord's 


prayer clearly shows: 


x x x 


Tractatus 19}8 


Secunda petitio est: “Adveniat regnum tu- 
um”....Regnum Dei communis est omnium.... 
Unde pietatis est commune salutem omnium 
velle et optare, et ita omnem invidiam rele- 
Qui 


bi quod petit, invidiam omnino excludit.... 


gare. enim fideliter aliis optat si- 
Itaque invidia reprobata, benignitate sive 


mansuetudine Spiritu pietatis adepta, terram 


x x x 


De quinque septenis 319 


Secunda petitio est contra invidiam, 
qua dicitur: “Adveniat regnum tuum”. Reg- 
num siquidem Dei est salus hominum.... 
Qui ergo petit ut regnum Dei adveniat, il- 
le profecto salutem quaerit hominum, ac 
per 


demonstrat. 


hoc...livoris vitium se _ reprobare 
datur Spiri- 


tus pietatis ut ipse ad cor veniens ad 


Huic_ petitioni 


benignitatem illud accendat, quatenus ad 
eamdem homo aeternae haereditatis pos- 


viventium possideamus.... 


sessionem ....perveniat. 


2. Influence of the Summa Sententiarum. 

The statement that the Tractatus de sacramento altaris 
has made use of the Summa Sententiarum may come like a 
surprise. Foralongtime, the historians of the sacraments 
have admitted that these two works, supposedly of the same 
age, contain the first attestations of the distinction sacra- 
mentum But up 
to now no one attempted+to explain this point of contact either 
through mutual dependence or through utilization of acommon 
source. It suffices nevertheless to confront the two parallel 
texts in detail to find out that the Tractatus depends directly 
upon the Summa Sententiarum. 

The passage of the Tractatus which contains that termi- 
nology belongs to the set of theological questions which are 
intercalated between the explanation of the formulas of the 


tantum, sacramentum et res, res tantum. 


IGr PIE N72; 1303-1307. 
Hii eioal7.55 40-41-42 
Loree eaelee2. 405 AB. 
175, 498 BC. 


HD, Wale 
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consecration andthe prayer Unde et memores.” Their direct 
purpose istoanswer three questions about the matter of the 
sacrament: Why is the Eucharist performed with bread and 
wine? Does each of the species contain Christ's Body as well 
as his Blood? Why is the sacrifice celebrated with unleavened 
-and not with leavened bread?” Before he gives the answer 
to those questions, the author of the Tractatus develops a 
series of considerations of astrictly dogmatic nature. Here- 
by he explains that the notion of the Eucharist implies a 
distinction of three different realities, — the species, the 
Body and Blood, the grace, — then, he adds that there are 
two manners of consuming the Eucharist, one sacramental 
and the other spiritual. The explanation which treats of those 
two subjects appears without any transition and without any 
connection with the three proposed questions. Being thus 
out of place, it gives the impression of having been taken 
from elsewhere. In fact, it is a mosaic of data taken from 
Hugh of St. Victor's De sacramentis andmore especially from 
the Summa Sententiarum. Again the author of the Tractatus 
abbreviates his models and tries as usual torender the ideas 
thereof in his own language. But he reproduces their 
structure and some of their expressions too slavishly not to 
betray what he has actually done. On account of its im- 
portance, however, the text of the Tractatus has to be 
examined in the light of its sources. 

The passage which treats of the triple reality involved 
by the notion of the Eucharist, falls, from the point of view 
of its sources, into two parts: the first half, from Tria in 
hoc sacramento up to the words tertium effectus secundi, 
goes back mostly to Hugh's De sacramentis; the secondhalf 
on the contrary, which starts with Nam species panis and 
ends with res tantum et non sacramentum, depends almost 
exclusively upon the Summa Sententiarum. 

Tractatus 172 De sacramentis Il, 8, 72 


Tria inhoc sacramento fidem interrogant...: ....tria ibi discreta proponuntur: 


20 Cf supra p. 34. 


21. Tract. 17 (PL 172, 1295 C): Hoc autem loco praetereundum non est quare panis 
et vinum offerantur ad faciendum hoc sacramentum, et si sub utraque specie consecretur 
corpus et sanguis Domini an sub altera tantum, et cur immolatio fiat de azymo et non de 
fermentato. Tria in hoc sacramento fidem interrogant etc. 


pl, VEN A yfeas IAS Sy 10: 
23. PL 176, 466 C. 
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unum est species panis et vini, species...visibilis, 
aliud corpus et sanguis, et veritas corporis, 
iterum unio membrorum et capitis. et virtus gratiae spiritualis. 
Primum apparet sensui, Aliud est...species quae....cernituz, 
secundum revelatur fidei, aliud veritas....quae....creditur, --- 
tertium efficit virtus sacramenti. aliud gratia spiritualis quae...percipitur. 
Primum visus percipit, Quod....videmus, species est... 
secundum fides intuetur et credit, quod....credimus, verum corpus... 


tertium est gratia salutaris, per quam duo 
sunt in carne una, Christus et Ecclesia. 


Ibid. H, 8, 8% 
Secundum est res primi, In primo...signum...secundi, 
tertium effectus secundi. in secundo ... causa tertii, 
in tertio... virtus secundi et veritas 
primi. 

In spite of its conciseness and its constant recourse to 
synonymous expressions and phrases, the Tractatus has 
preserved the general structure, made up of repetitions, of 
the corresponding passage in Hugh's De sacramentis. Our 
author follows indeed step by step the developments of De 
sacramentis II, 8, ch. 7, except atthe end where he summa- 
rizes a sentence of chapter 8, which will meet with great 
success afterwards.” Twice in succession though, he re- 
places Hugh's idea about the gratia spiritualis by that of the 
Mystical Body. This modification is due to the influence of 
the Summa Sententiarum, as will be seen in a moment. 
Indeed, from nowontheT7ractatus abandons its first source 
to side with the Summa. 


Tractatus 19” Summa Sent. VI, 32" 
Nam species panis et vini tantum est Sacramentum et non res sunt species 
sacramentum, visibiles, id est panis et vini, et ea quae 


ibi visibiliter celebrantur, ut fractio, de- 
positio, elevatio. 


id est sacrae rei et invisibilis visibile Sacramentum enim est sacrae rei 
signum. 2 Quod enim videtur signum est signum. Signum autem est quod praeter 
eius quod non videtur.” speciem quam ingerit facit aliquid in 


mentem venire. 


Haec autem visibilia faciunt in mentem 
24 E15) 176,467 Ds 
25. Cf. F. Holb6ck, op. cit., p. 219-224. 
26. PL 172, 1295 D- 1296 A. 
27. PL 176, 140 A-D. 


28. Cf. D. Van den Eynde, Les définitions des sacrements pendant la premiére épo- 
que de la théologie scolastique, in Antonianum 1949, XXIX, 212. 


29. Compare with De sacram, Il, 3, 7 (PL 176, 466 D): Quod ergo videtur . . sacramen- 
tum est et imago illius quod creditur... 
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Videtur panis terrenus quo reficitur 
caro, et vinum quo laetificatur, et non 
est, sed panis coelestis, panis vivus qui 
de coelo descendit, quo anima saginatur, 
et potus quo plenissime gaudium datur et 
sitis indesinente laetitia mitigatur: de 
eo qui biberit non sitiet in aeternum. De 
hoc pane dicit. Dominus: “Caro mea etc.” 


Corpus et sanguis Domini Iesu Christi 
dicitur res sacramenti, scilicet occulta 
sub praedicitis speciebus, et est sacra- 
mentum alterius rei, scilicet illius quae 
datur gratiae et dilectionis. 


Itaque, primum est sacramentum tan- 
tum, secundum res sacramenti et sacra- 
mentum, tertium res tantum et non sacra- 
mentum. 


The Tractatus is much briefer than the Summa. 


venire mortem vel sepulturamvel ad coe- 
los ascensionem, et totum ordinem rei 
cuius sacramenta sunt. 

In hoc etiam species panis et vini 
dicuntur sacramenta corporis et sanguinis 
dominici, quia sicut pane et vino prae 
omnibus aliis cibis et potibus corpus re- 
ficitur, ita illo vero cibo veroque potu 
anima ad veram vitam nutritur. 

Cum Ecclesia quoque... dicatur corpus 
Christi, et huius corporis panis et vinum 
sacramenta esse leguntur, quia sicut 
panis ex multis granis efficitur unus, vi- 
num ex multis ramecis in unum confluit, 
ita ex plurimis membris Ecclesia quae 
est corpus Christi adunatur. 

Sacramentum et res, ipsum corpus Chri- 
sti et sanguis: res quantum ad illas spe- 
cies quibus significatur. Haec res iterum 
sacramentum est alterius, scilicet unitatis 
capitis et membrorum quam efficit fides 
corporis et sanguinis Domini. 

Et ista res sacramenti virtus appel- 
latur. Dicitur etiam spiritualis caro Chri- 
sti. Hieronymus in Epistolam ad Ephesi- 


Itaque, tria in hoc sacramento con- 
sideranda sunt: species visibiles, quae 
sacramenta -sunt et non res, et verum 
corpus Christi quod sub specie est panis 
et vini, tertium ipsa efficacia sacramenti, 
quae spiritualis caro Christi et virtus sa- 
cramenti appellantur, ut diximus. 


It elimi- 


nates the idea that not only the species but also the ceremonies 
of the Mass are sacramentum tantum of the Eucharist. 
Consequently it retains the only essential symbolism ac- 
cording to which the species represent Christ's Body as 
nourishing the soul. It suppresses also the development 
given by’the Summato the notion of res tantum or caro spiri- 
tualis. Nevertheless, there remain a good many points of 
resemblance between the two texts. Indeed, both illustrate 
the term sacramentum tantum byadefinitionofsacramentum 
andevenofsignum. Both couch the notion of sacramentum et 
res in almost identical words, although on this particular 
point the Tractatus offers a redaction superior to that of 
the Summa.” Both present a Similar conclusion introduced 


30. Indeed, instead of developing uniformily the two components of the expression 
sacramentum et res, the Summa breaks off after mentioning the first and starts a new 
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by itaque. The resemblance would still be closer, had the 
Tractatus not transferred to the first part of its exposition 
certain terms and expressions of the Summa, such as unio 
membrorum et capitis and virtus sacramenti.?2 

The points of contact between the two documents continue 
throughout the whole of the following question on the twofold 
manner of consuming Christ's Body. Here they are even 
more evident and all the easier to establish as Hugh of 


St. Victor offers but afew lines of an entirely different 


redaction on the subject.” 
Tractatus 17% 


Sciendum est quod duplex est sumptio 
corporis et sanguinis Domini, sacramen- 
talis et spiritualis. Sacramentali communi- 
cant boni et mali, soli bont spirituali. 

"Crede et manducasti” ...si non fuerit 
contemptus religionis.... 

Caro [spiritualis Christi ] ...manducatur 
fideliter credendo, sine qua non prodest 
sacramentalis..... Camem meam sumere... 
quidquam non prodest nisi percipiatur 
fide et charitate..... 

Et haec sumptio [spiritualis] omnibus 
est ad salutem,nulli...ad damnationem..... 
Sacramentalis sumptio aliis est ad vitam, 
aliis ad ruinam. 


Summa Sent. VI, 7° 


Sumptio corporis et sanguinis dominici 
duplexessedicitur, scilicet sacramentalis 
et spiritualis. Sacramentalis...communis 
est bonis et malis....Spiritualis ubi non 
est contemptus religionis sufficit. 

Sacramentalis [sumptio] ...sine spiritu- 
ali non prodest. Spiritualis...fide percipi- 
tur...Qui sine fide operante per dilectionem 
accedunt...rem sacramenti non habent. 

Sacramentum aliquibus ad vitam, ali- 
quibus ad exitium. Res vero sacramenti 
omni homini ad vitam, nulli ad exitium. 


sentence: for the second (cf. text above). The Tractatus on the contrary presents a 


construction which grammatically speaking is correct (cf. ibid.). 


31. It is noteworthy that the first sentence of the Tractatus seems to correspond tothe 


last of the Summa and vice versa: 


Tractatus 


Inc. Tria in hoc sacramento fidem in- 
terrogant: 
unum est species panis et vini 
aliud corpus et sanguis, 
iterum unio membrorum et capitis. 
Expl, Itaque, 
primum est sacramentum tantum, 
secundum res sacramenti et sacra- 
meotum 
tertium res tantum et non sacra- 
mentum 


32. Cf. supra, p. 38. 


33. De sacram. Il, 8, 8 (PL 176, 467 GD). 


54 eee 72, 1296. 3=s 


Summa Sent. 


Expl. Itaque, tria in hoc sacramento 
consideranda sunt: 
species visibiles... 
et verum corpus Christi... 
tertium ipsa efficacia sacramenti... 
Inc. Tria hic considerare oportet: 
unum quod est sacramentum tantum, 
alterum quod est sacramentum et 
res, 
tertium quod est res tantum. 


35. PL 176, 143-144. The texts quoted are taken passim. 
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The whole of these often verbal concordances can only 
be explained bya dependence of the Tractatus upontheSumma 
Seatentiarum. The opposite is not only improbable on account 
of the respective nature of the two writings, it appears also 
tobe positivelyfalse. Indeed, the supposition that the Summa 
might have copied the Tractatus meets with insuperable 
difficulties. Why should the Summa have omitted precisely 
all the passages which the Tractatus borrows from Hugh of 
St. Victor's De sacramentis? Why would it substitute for 
the irreproachable and natural construction of the latter a 
harsh and incorrect one?* Furthermore, if the Tractatus 
is the source, how does it happen that its definitionof sacra- 
mentum iS purely explanatory and even superfluous, whereas 
inthe Summa, withits two different notions of sacramentum 
in general*’ and of sacramentum tantum in particular™ such 
definition is natural and even necessary? 

Could it be that both documents go back to a common 
source? Theoretically sucha positionis defendable. Never- 
theless, besides its lack of all foundation, it has the dis-— 
advantage that all the elements of the Tractatus without ex- 
ception can be traced back either to Hugh of St. Victor's 
De sacramentis or tothe Summa Sententiarum. Itishardto 
believe that the 7ractatus, in borrowing from a common 
source, never went beyond the borrowings of the Summa. 
This does not imply of course that the anonymous author of 
the Summa Sententiarum himself inventedtheformula sacra- 
mentum tantum, sacramentum et res, res tantum, — that is 
quite a different problem, — butit clearly implies that he and 
nobody else handed down that terminology withthis particular 
context to the author of the Tractatus. 

In addition, there is a final and very striking parallelism 
between our two documents, which will give a definite so- 
lution. In the midst of the explanation of the offertory, the 
Tractatus interprets the symbolism of the incense by a 


36. Cf. supra, p. 39. 

37. 1V, 1 (PE 126; 127). Cf. D. Van den Eynde, a. c.; 219-222. 

38. Whereas in the questionof the triple eucharistic reality, sacramentum tantum signi- 
fies the species in opposition to the Body and L!lood (sacramentum et res), the same 
term is taken, in the question of the double consuming of the Eucharist, for the Body 
under and with the species: cf. Summa Sent. VI, ~ (VL 176, 143 C): “Sacramentum in hoc 
loco ipsum corpus et ipsum sanguinem Domini appellamus, rem vero sacramenti ipsam 


efficaciam sacramenti.” 
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phrase which occurs word for word at the beginning of the 


Summa’s exposition on the Eucharist. 


passages, text and context: 
Tractatus 12°° 


Per incensum designatur suavitas fra- 
grans igne charitatis. Hoc est unguentum 
quo domus est repleta viacens omnia aro- 
mata. Quod loquor est Eucharistia, sacra- 
mentum scilicet panis et vini,a quo omnis 
bonus odor est et omnia nostra fidei sa- 
cramenta. 


Unde Eucharistia, id est bona gratia, 
excellenter dicitur, quia in hoc sacramento 
ille sumitur a quo omnis gratia datur. 


Here follow both 


Summa Sent. V1, 2 


Post sacramentum baptismi sequitur 
sacramentum altaris. Per baptismum ablui- 
mur a vitiis, per sacramentum altaris refi- 
cimur. Et haec sunt duo principalia sacra- 
menta quibus et a malis homo liberatur et 
bonis simpletur. Et quia non possunt refici 
corda nisi prius munda fuerint, praecedit 
baptismus, sequitur communicatio altaris, 
quae est sacramenta sacramentorum. 

Unde per excellentiam dicitur Euchar- 
istia, id est bona gratia: in hoc enim 
sacramento non solum gratia, sed ille a 


quo est omnis gratia sumitur. 


The dictum Eucharistia bona gratiais very old, —it is 
already to be found in S.Isidore of Sevilla,“’ and it is 
commonly used by the early scholastics, such as Hugh of 
St. Victor “and Gratian of Bologna.” Butthe -Summa sententi- 
arum. is the first to use it with this particular commentary 
andinthis specific context. On the other hand it is possible 
to detect how its author came upon his new idea. Indeed, if 
we compare the passage of the Summa quoted above withthe 
beginning of the treatment in Hugh's De sacramentis on the 
Eucharist, we notice immediately that the former simply 
combines the Isidorian expression with the latter's idea. 
This is what Hugh of St. Victor writes: 

De sacramento corporis et sanguinis Christi. Cap. 1: De eius excellentia. 
Sacramentum corporis et sanguinis Christi unum est ex his in quibus principali- 
ter salus constat et inter omnia singulare, quia ex ipso omnis sanctificatio est. 
Haec enim hostia semel pro muridi salute oblata, omnibus praecedentibus et sub- 
sequentibus sacramentis virtutem dedit, ut ex illa sanctificarent per illam liber- 
andos omnes.“ 

Thus it happens that in the Summa Sententiarumthe ex- 
pression Eucharistia bona gratiais in its right place and 
represents an improvement and an embellishment of Hugh's 
text. There is little or no doubt then that the author of the 

39. PL 172, 1284 D. 

40. PL 176, 139 AB. 

41. Etymol. V1, 19, 38 (PL 82, 255 B). 

42. De sacram. Il, 8, 8 (PL 176, 467 D). 

43. Decretum, c. 84, CI, Q. I (ed. Friedberg 388). 

44. De sacram. Il, 8, 1 (PL 176, 461 D). 
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Summais responsible for the special form it has taken ever 
since in the eucharistic literature. In the Tractatus on the 
contrary, that same expression, with exactly the same 
commentary, is introduced inan evidently haphazard manner 
on the occasion of a symbolic interpretation of the incense 
and its bonus odor. Small as itis, this typical detail alone 
is enough to prove that the Tractatus has known and utilized 
the Summa Sententiarum. 


The results of our inquiry are decidedly unfavorable to 
Stephen of Baugé as the author of the Tractatus de Sacramento 
altaris. Indeed, itisassumed, onthe onehand, that Stephen 
died in 1139 cr 1140, on the other, that the Summa was 
published but a short while before tne year 1141," at any 
rate after the publicationin 1136-1140 of Hugh of St. Victor's 
De sacramentis. Hence, if Stephen of Baugé wrote the 
Tractatus, under even the most favorable ccnditions, he 
could have done so only at the very end of his life, during 
the last or two last years of his stay at Cluny. Unfortunately, 
the Tractatus, which was undoubtedly made by a bishop,” 
does not contain the slightest allusion to the fact that its 
author was a monk at the time of its composition. On the 
contrary, the only timehe mentions the monachi, he speaks 
of them as aliens.*’ Together withthe unfavorable indications 
enumerated at the beginning of this article,** cur remarks 
then point to a later date for the composition of the Tractatus 
than the one generally accepted. 

In this respect, one should not overlook the strange con- 
cordance between our Tractatus and Peter Comestor's 
Historia scholastica (1169=1175). Both works raise and 
examine the questions whether, at the Last Supper, Christ 
Himself did distribute his Body to the apostles and at which 


45. Cf. L. Ott, Untersuchungen zur theologischen B:iefliteratur der Frihscholastik in 
Beitrdge zur Gesch. der Philos. und Theol. des Mittelalters, t. 34, p. 491; idem, Vi- 
vianus von Prémontré, der fritheste Zeuge fir die Benutzung der Summa Sententiarum, 
in Scholastik, 1939, XIV, &9-90. 

46. Cf. Tract. 9 (PL 172, 1280 C): ... presbyteri nostri coadiutores...nostras vices 
supplere debent. 

47. Tract. 13 (PL 172, 1289 B): Postea mos inolevit missas sicut monachos cele- 
brare solitarias, quod eis concessum est ex indulgentia. - The idea is taken from Odo 
of Cambrai, Expositio in canonem, 2 (PL 160, 1057 B): ..postea mos inolevit Ecclesiae 


solitarias et maxime in coenobiis fieri missas. 


48. Cf. supra, p. 33-34. 
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precise moment He consecrated the wine and the bread. 
The same questions, expecially the second, occur in many 
other documents after the middle of the XIIth century,” but 
only in the Tractatus and in Peter Comestor do we find the 


same type of answers phrased in similar words. 


Tractatus 16° 


Item cum Dominus discipulis suis dix- 
erit: “Accipite et manducate”, quaeritur 
si acceperint et sibi ministraverint. 

Ad hoc dicamus quod, quia qui minis- 
trare venit et non ministrari et qui conse- 
cravit ipse ministravit. Nec est intelli- 
gendum quod in manibus suis acciperent 
et sibi ministrarent, sed Dominus de manu 
sua ministravit et manducare praecepit. 


Ibid. 142 


..-et dans discipulis praedicta verba 
protulit, eis dans virtutem sacramenti, 
quasi diceret: “Panem quem accepi in 
corpus meum transsubstantiavi et illud do 
vobis.” 

Propterea docemus et credimus quod 
cum benedixit corpus suum fecit, et in 
verbis: “Hoc est corpus meum, Hic est 
calix sanguinis mei”, data est virtus 
sacramenti: dixit enim et facta sunt. Unde 
intelligendum est verba a Domino prolata 
prius dicta et iterum repetita. Sic enim 
legendum est: “Benedixit dicens: Hoc est 
corpus meum, deinde fregit et dedit di- 
scipulis suis dice iterum dicens: Hoc est 
corpus meum.” 

Vel potest esse quod, benedictione 
facta, tradens corpus suum discipulis 
praedicta verba protulit, eis dans virtutem 
sacramenti, 


Hist. Schol. Evang. 1525 


Quod ait: “Accipite et comedite”,, forte 
inculcatio est. Non enim intelligendum est 
quod sumptum corpus de manu Domini sibi 
ministrarent, sed qui consecravit ipse et: 
ministravit. Sed est ac si diceret: "“Come- 
dite,” utramque huius sacramenti comesti- 
onem innuens. 


Ibid. * 


Et nota quia in canone cum proferuntur 
haec verba: “Hoc est corpus meum. Hic 
est sanguis meus”, ex virtute horum ver- 
borum fit transsubstantiatio. Unde credi- 
bile est, cum Dominus eadem verba dixit, 
mutasse panem et vinum in carnem et 
Sanguinem, et tunc eamdem vim contulit 
Dominus verbis illis in posterum. Et 
propterea sic construenda est littera: 
“Benedixit,” subaudi, “dicens:- Hoc est 
corpus meum, et tunc fregit et dedit disci- 
pulis suis, et ait: Comedite, et iteravit: 
Hoc est corpus meum”. 

Vel forte tunc benedixit, benedictione 
nobis non tradita, sed post, ad instituti- 
onem apostolorum, vis tradita est a Do- 
mino verbis istis: “Hoc est corpus meum.” 


The resemblance in ideas and expressions might go back 


49. The starting point is to be found in Odo of Cambrai’s Expositio in canonem 
(PL 160, 1062 B). However the scholastic treatment of the question starts only after 
1150. J. de Ghellinck, a.c., 1281, quotes Peter of Poitiers, Peter Comestor, Prae- 
positinus, Huguccio of Ferrara, Innocent III. Other names may be added; Glossa of 
Pseudo-Peter of Poitiers (Paris Nat, lat. 14423, f. 97%"), Peter Cantor Summa de 
sacramentis (Paris Nat. lat. 14521, f. 21%), Radulphus Ardens, Speculum universale 
(Paris Nat. lat. 3229, f. 114°). 


50. PL 172, 1294 A. 

51. PL 198, 1618 AB. 
oe Nib Nips. WE) dete. 
53. PL 198, 1618 BC. 
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to the use of a common source. It is strange though that 
among all authors known who treat the same question only 
these two agree to such anextent on the arrangement of their 
answers and on such small details as the use, in a similar 
context, of the termStranssubstantiare and transsubstanti- 
atio. This is all the more remarkable if we consider that 
these two are among the very first works so far discovered 
which use these terms and that the case of Peter Comestor 
is the only one sufficiently guaranteed.™ Atanyrate, however 
this parallel is to be explained, it seemstoplaceour Trac- 
tatus after rather than before the middle of the XIIth 
century.” 

The arguments upon which our conclusion rests, are not 
apodictical. The dates commonly assigned to Hugh of St. 
Victor's De sacramentis and to the Summa Sententiarum, 
are not absolutely reliable, at least not with regardtotheir 
terminus post quem. Likewise, the appearance, in the 
Tractatus, of expressions, opinions and developments which 
seem to belong to asomewhat later period does not constitute 
aninsuperable objection againstits authenticity. But, unless 
the whole chronology involved be radically changed, the data 
gathered from the text itself and from its comparison with 
contemporary and later documents, create a strong pre- 
sumption against the attribution of the Tractatus de sacra- 
mento altaris to Stephen of Baugé and against its composition 
before the years 1139-40. 
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Rome, Italy. 


54. J. de Ghellinck, a.c., 1291, quotes a second text (Sermones of Pseudo-Hildebert, 
93, PL 171, 776 A), where Peter Comestor uses the word transsubstantiatio. But he 
adds that the same passage is also preserved in a different reading, where the term has 
disappeared (cf. Peter Comestor, Sermo 38, PL 198, 1813 C). 


55. From these premises it does not follow, at least not necessarily, that the real 
author of the Tractatus is Stephen II of Autun, unless proof be offered that the manu- 
script tradition is positive on attributing the work to Stephanus Augustodunensis. 


A TERMINUS ANTE QUEM FOR THE 
COMMENTARY OF ALEXANDER OF HALES 


SincEthe appearance of the articles of V. Doucet, O. F. M. ; 
and F.M. Henquinet, O. F. M.? on the Commentary on the 
Sentences of Alexander of Hales the problem of the chronology 
of that Commentary has consistently been an annoying 
puzzle. Due to its very numerous doctrinal contacts with a 
very great part of the theological literature prior to 1245, 
the year of Alexander's death, the problem became all the 
more confusing. Has it been exerting an influence or, on 
the contrary, showingadependence, inthese manifold points 
of contact? Its maturely evolved doctrine heightened the 
difficulty and only helped all the more to mislead. 

V. Doucet in his article presenting the discovery of the 
Commentary gave a very good clue when he wrote: ''John 
of Rupella likewise drew his inspiration from it and borrowed 
from it entire pages of his Summa de Anima."'® Again, 
F.M. Henquinetinhis article ofthat same year, 1946, gives 
us further excellent reasons for crediting its antiquity, 
namely, that it devolves towards the literal commentary 
style in its early books, that it consistently refers to the 
De Spiritu et Anima as of St. Augustine, and that it refers 
to Richard of St. Victor, as ''Magister Hugo''.* Later Dom 
Lottin, speaking from a doctrinal point of view favored a 
much later date, viz. somewhere after the Summa de Bono 
of Philip the Chancellor, which Summa he placed in the 
environs of 1233-34. The Commentary of Alexander would 
be dated, then, after 1234, as he himself stated.® It would 

1. V. Doucet, O.F.M., A New Source of the “Summa Fratris Alexandri”; Franciscan 
Studies 6 (1946) 4, pp. 403-417. 


2. F.M. Henquinet, O.F.M., Le commentaire d’Alexandre de Halés sur les Sentences 
enfin retrouvé, in Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, Citta del Vaticano, 1946, t. II, p. 359- 
382. 

3. Cf. V. Doucet, op. cit., p. 415. 

4. Cf. F.M. Henquinet, O.F.M., op. cit., p. 371. 


5. D. Lottin, Le Commentaire d’Alexandre de Halés sur les Sentences, Recherches 
de Théologie ancienne et médiévale, 14 (1947) 93-95. With reference to the opinion of 
Dom Lottin it may be noted that it was founded on doctrinal comparisons and offered as 
such. The allusions to this same matter found in his monumental work, Psychologie et 
Morale aux XII et XIII siécles (Tomes | and Il) (Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain and Pe 
Duculot, Gembloux) follow the same opinion and need not be mentioned here. 
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belong to the period entitled postquam gfuit frater. In the 
meantime the Prologomena of V.Doucet® appeared andagain 
asserted the genuine antiquity of the Commentary and at the 
same time showed its being used in the composition of the 
Summa Fratris Alexandri.. Finally, the article of H. Bet- 
ti, O.F.M. on the questions of Guy d'Orchelles eee 
in Douai 434,’ together with the contention of V. Doucet? 

respecting the questions of Alexander and that same codex, 
as also the review by F. M. Henquinet,’ of the monumental 
work of Dom Lottin brought about a very considerable change 
of mind on the part of that last-named author. Among the 
addenda et corrigenda appended to his most recent work we 
read: 

Il est donc trés probable qu’Alexandre de Halés a professé et sans nul doute, 
commente les Sentences, avant 1231, et donc avant la Summa de bono du Chan- 
celier. 10 

Quite recently Fr.Dondaine" contrasts the Commentary 
with the Quaestio de visione Dei, and places the latter as 
"plus tard, postquam esset frater."' 

The present article does not undertake to reconsider the 
arguments of the above authors; based onone simple chrono- 
logical fact it modestly offers, we hope, one sure terminus 
ante quem. 

The year 1234 was epoch-making in the history of Canon 
Law on account of the promulgation of the Decretales Gre- 
gorii 1X. Prior to the promulgation of these Decretales the 
canon law used in iudiciis et in scholis was as follows: 
1)Compilatio Prima, composed between1187-1191. 2) Com- 
pilatio Tertia, the first official collection of decretals, 
composed at the order of Innocent III and containing the 

6. V. Doucet, O.F.M., Prolegomena to the Summa Fratris Alexandri (Tome IV, lib. III), 
p. 206 and passim. 

7. Humbertus Betti, O.F.M., Animadversiones in opera Guidonis de Orchellis, in 
Antonianum, 24 (1947) 44-64. 

8. V. Doucet, Prolegomena, pp. 147-48. 

9. F.M. Henquinet, O.F.M., Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, 39 (1946) 313. 


10.D. Lottin,. Psychologie et Morale aux XII et XIII siecles, Tome Ul, Problemes de 
Morale, Seconde Partie Il, p. 607. (Abbaye du Mont César, Louvain, and J. Duculot, 
Gembloux, 1949). 

11.A. Dondaine, O.P., Revue de Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, 33 (1949) 
174: "Plus tard postquam esset frater dans la Question De Visione Dei il soutient 
modérément la these Victorienne.” — B. Geyer, Der 1V. Band der Summa des Alexander 
Halensis, Franziskanische Studien, 31 (1949) 1-14, announces the important discovery of 
the Erfurt manuscript of Alexander’s commentary, but does not go into this question. 
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decretals of that Pope for the first twelve years of his pon- 
tificate (1198-1210), and promulgated by the Bull Devotioni 
vestrae of Dec. 28, 1210. 3) Compilatio Secunda, composed 
before the Council of the Lateran and between 1210 and 1215, 
and containing the decretals of Clement III and Celestine III, 
and like the First Compilation without official value. It is 
third according to date of composition, but second according 
to the decretals it embraces. The confection of such another 
private compilation was possible since Innocent III in of- 
ficially promulgating his Compilatio Tertia did not prohibit 
other and private collections. 4) Compilatio Quarta, contains 
the decretals of Innocent III, appearing between 1210 and 
1216 and, in addition, the canons of the Fourth Council of 
the Lateran (1215); there is doubt as to the certainty of its 
official value. 5) Compilatio Quinta, compiled at the order 
of Honorius III and containing the decretals of that Pope 
appearing between 1216-1227; officially promulgated by 
Honorius III in 1226 or 1227.” 

As is evident, since noone of these compilations contained 
the whole body of canon law (decretals) an author writing 
after the promulgation of the Fourth Compilationand before 
the promulgation of the Fifth, would use the first four 
compilations. If he were writing after the promulgation of 
the Fifth Compilation, depending on the exigencies of his 
doctrine he might or might not use it, since this Fifth 


12. It is needless to offer a bibliography on the Compilationes Antiquae since any of 
the classical manuals on the history of canon law presents the usual historical material 
in their connection. 


In the present article the edition of Augustinus has been used: Antonii Augustini 
Archiepiscopi Tarraconensis Opera Omnia quae multa adhibita diligentia colligi po- 
tuerunt, Volumen quartum quo antiquae collectiones decretalium cum Antonii Augustini 
notis continentur, Lucae 1769, Typis Josephi Rocchi. 


This edition excels the others in so far as it reproduces the complete text of all the 
first Four Compilations, together with the variants, and supplies corss-references to the 
Decretales Gregorii IX. 


The edition of Aemilius Friedberg, Quinque Compilationes Antiquae nec non Collectio 
canonum Lipsiensis, ex officina Bernhardi Tauchintz, Lipsiae, MOCCCLXXXII, repro- 
duces in full only those canons not received by Gregory IX. The others are cross- 
referenced with his edition of Gregory’s Decretales, Corpus Iuris Canonici, editio 
Lipsiensis secunda, post Antonii Ludovici Richteri curas ad librorum, manuscriptarum 
et editionis Romanae fidem recognovit et adnotatione critica instruxit Aemilius Fried- 
berg, Pars Secunda, Decretalium Collectiones, Ex Officio Bernhardi Tauchintz, Lipsiae 
MDCCCLXXXI. Here, in the edition of Gregory IX, the parts omitted by Gregory’s 
redactor, Raymund of Pennafort, are duly reinstated and identified. 
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Compilation did not have the width and ampleness of the 
preceding ones. Due to the words used by Honorius III in 
promulgating it, though, there is no room to doubt but that 
it would have to be consulted and applied as the exigencies 
of the case demanded — ''absque ullo scrupulo dubitationis 
utaris et ab aliis recipi facias tam in iudiciis quam in 
scholis, |" 

The use of these five compilations was supplanted Sept. 5, 
1234 by the Bull Rex Pacificus of Gregory IX promulgating 
his collection which became known as the Decretales Gre- 
gorii IX. Copies of the first edition were sent to the Uni- 
versities of Paris and Bologna, together with copies of the 
Bull Rex Pacificus containing the following intimatum: 

Volentes igitur ut hac tantum compilatione universi utantur in iudiciis et in 
scholis, districtius prohibemus, ne quis }..2esumat aliam facere absque auctori- 
tate Sedis Apostolicae speciali.4 

It is evident from the very nature of the Decretals of 
Gregory that they preculded the use of the preceding Five 
Compilations. Whereas in these compilations the decretals 
of one or the other Pope with reference to the title De Di- 
vortiis, for example, needed to be searched for in that 
compilation which contained the particular Pope's decretals, 
in the new law (novum jus) of Gregory IX all these different 
decretals of the different Popes are found together under a 
singletitle. Whether these decretals then came from Honori- 
usIII, Innocent III, Clement III, Celestine III, or Gregory IX, 
they are confinedto a single title anda particular book of the 
jus novum. This afforded a considerable help to canonists 
as formerly it was necessary to search out the different 
decrees under a somewhat similar title repeated in the 
different compilations. 

Raymund of Pennafort, the redactor of the Decretals of 
Gregory IX, as a rule simply took over the decretals as they 
appeared in the Antique Compilations. He omitted several, 
however, and very often abbreviated, or otherwise slightly 
altered the wording of the former decretals. The canons 
omitted are not indicated inthe critical text ofthe Decretales 
Gregorii 1X, composed by E. Friedberg; when there was an 
abbreviation or omission of particles and the like inthe text 
of Raymund, that, however, is supplied by Friedberg, and 

13. Cf. A. Friedberg, Corpus Iuris Canonici, Il, p. XXXIV. 

14. Cf. op. cit. p. LXXI. 
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initalics to distinguish it from the true text. As some canons 
were abbreviated also by the Antique Compilations, this too 
is indicated by Friedberg. 

The aegis of the present article, then, is simply to show 
that Alexander in his Commentary™uses the COMPILATIONES 
ANTIQUAE. We have reproduced as a rule only those canons 
which are not placed or used by Gregory's Decretals, and 
aligned them in parallel columns with the text of Alexander's 
Commentary. Since the editions of the Compilationes Anti- 
quae arerather rare, we have noted all the canons used which 
they only contain. One or the other instance has beenadded 
of canons which passed into the so-called ius novum, and 
this because of their particular illustrative value. 

Finally, a couple of examples have been selected of the 
use of canon law by the Quaestiones postquam fuit frater 
simply to show that Alexander changed his canon law sources 
when he became a friar, that is, the year after the promul- 
gation of the Decretals of Gregorii IX, or 1235-36. 


TEXT I 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Sed de homicida distinguitur, quia aut 
committitur homicidium ex necessitate, 
aut casu, aut voluntate. Si necessitate, 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE!6 


SUGGESTUM est auribus nostris cum D. 
Subdiaconug*.isy. ercrey see sens sani 6 
Quo circa fraternitati tuae per ap. scripta 


aut inevitabili, aut non. Si evitabili...; si mandamus, quatenus si res ita se habet, 
inevitabili, sine dispensatione potest eodem subdiacono per aliquod tempus, 
ministrare in susceptis, sed ad superi- prout visum tibi fuerit, ab ordinis su- 
ores habendos petat dispensationem, ut 
Il, De Homicidio, SUGGESTUM. 


scepti executione suspenso, ipsum in 
eisdem postea ministrare permittas. Ad 
maiores autem ordines, ne scandalum in 
populum Dei generetur, licet quod ad hoc 
in culpa non videatur fuisse, nequaquam 


15. The present researches confine themselves to the Fourth Book of the Commentary 
of Alexander. It was in studying the sacramental theology of Alexander that we came 
across the present possibility. The Fourth Book of the Commentary is best though = it 
would seem - from every point of view, with the exception of the omission of the tract 
De Novissimis. In the later distinctions the literal commentary style fades out pretty 
much; long well-developed passages are sustained presenting material entirely inde- 
pendent of Lombard. Furthermore, it affords references to almost seven hundred canons, 
while the other books of any commentary cite but a couple. 


16. With reference to the manner of quoting the Compilations and Decretales Gregorii 
1X respectively, the following may be observed: 
C. Il, c. 4 De homicidio voluntarie (5, 6)= 
Compilatio Secunda, canon 4, title De Homicidio voluntario. Book Five of the Com- 
pilatio Secunda, title 6, i.e., De homicidio voluntario, etc. 
c. 9, X (5, 7)= canon 9 of the Decretales Gregorii 1X, Book 5, title 7.(De homicidio). 
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Nec obstat quod dicieur in I, De Homi- 
cidio, LATOR, ubi dicitur quod ad su- 
periores talis licite possit promoveri, 
ut videtur. Sed hoc intelligendum est ex 
dispensatione. 


Si casu commisit homicidium, aut dedit 
operam rei licitae aut non. Si dedit, non 
ei imputatur, sed potest ministrare (Assisi 
f. 159d) in suscepto, et ad superiores 
ascendere, ut III, De Homicidio, EX 
PARTE. 

(Alexander, Commentarius in Quartum 
Sententiarum, P 217v: A 158cd; E 286r; 


T 159cd). 
P = Paris, Bibl. Nat. 16406, ff. 153 
217v. 
A = Assisi, Bibl. Comm. 189, ff. 116a- 
176c. 


E = Erfurt, Stadtbibliothek Cod. Ampl. 
0 68, ff. 1-309. 

T = Todi 121, ff. 145a-182b.We regret 
that it is not presently possible to 
include references to Assisi 103. 


ascendet, nisi forte transierit ad mon- 
asterium, seu ad canonicam regularem, at 
circa ipsum de suscipiendis ordinibus 
fiat dispensatio si id maiori suo visum 
fuerit faciendum. 
C. Il, c. 4, De Homicidio voluntario 
seu casuali(5, 6) (Augustinus p. 414, 
Friedberg p. 99) 
Omittitur a Raymundo 


LATOR PRESENTIUM P. clericus no- 
bis viva voce proposuit, quod quum qua- 
dam die casu cum quodam clerico luderet, 
contigit, quod ille proicerit ipsum ad 
terram, cuius cultellus, quem ad latus 
suum habebat, in alterum incidit, ut for 
tuito casu occubuit vulneratus. Ideoque 
mandamus veritate con- 
specta, si ita res se habuit, et alia iusta 
causa non impedit, praedictum P. libere 
permittas ad sacros ordines promoveri. 

Cc. I, c. 10, De Homicidio etc. (5, 
10) (Augustinous p. 306) 
c. 9, X (5, 7) (Friedberg col. 797) 


quatenus rei 


EX PARTE TUA nostris est auribus 
intimatum . . . . Postmodum autem puer, 
qui canem percusserit habitum religionis 
assumpsi et cum ad ordines recipiendos 
accederet, per ejus ac aliarum multarum 
confessionem quaestio incidit huius faca, 
que tibi tantum dubitationis tnduxit, quod 
nos consulere voluisti, utrum hoc facto 
non impediente, ad sacros ordines valeat 
promoveri; Nos igitur fraternitati tuae 
taliter super hoc respondemus, quod ex 
praemissis puerum illum non credimus ita 
esse culpabilem ut ejus ordinatio de jure 
valeat impediri... 

Cc. Ill, c. 5, De Homicidio voluntario 
etc. (5, 7) (Augustinus, p. 579; Fried- 
berg p. 131) 

Omittitur a Raymundo 


In the above example twocanons are quoted which Gregory 
does not include in his Decretals, namely, SUGGESTUM and 
EX PARTE TUA; the other canon, LATOR, was taken over by 
the Decretals from the First Compilations. Furthermore, 
Alexander in his Commentaryhere passes from one compi- 
lation to another, viz.,ut II De homicidio, dicitur in I De 
homicidio, ut II] De homicidio, and all three references are 
to the first three books of the Compilations. In the Decretals 
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of Gregory IX, though, there is only one title De homicidio, 


and that in the fifth book. 


There is no doubt then but that Alexander is using theOld 
Compilations and not the Decretals of Gregory IX promul- 


gated in 1234. 


TEXT Il 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Praeterea, si quis, dum esset in sae- 
culo, incidit in canonem latae sententiae, 
si postmodum transeat in religione, quaer- 
itur an abbas possit eum absolvere. Et 
videtur quod non, ut I, De sententia exe 
communicationis, CONSULUIT. Sed quod 
non possit in casu habetur III, De sen- 
tentia excommunicationis, CUM ILLORUM 
ABSOLUTIO. 

(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 160a; P mut.; 
E 286v; T 171r) 


Non est consensus iste efficax matri- 
monit, ut Extra I, De Sponsalibus et 
Matrimonio, CONSULUIT — nisi carnalis 
subsequatur commixtio, quia si post 
contracta sponsalia commiscentur, verum 
est matrimonium, et perfectum. 


(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 163b; P mut.; 
£17 2v; E2914) 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


CONSULUIT nos tuae discretionis . . . 
. + . qui de saeculo fugientes in mona- 
sterio tuo religionis habitum suscepe- 
Gitte & Alm ont quod ipso actu excommuni- 
cationis sententiam incurrunt. Hos autem 
sine licentia Romani Pontificis nec potes 
nec debes absolvere sed praesumptionem 
delinquentium  debita 
punire. 
Cc. I, c. 8 De sententiis et excom- 
municatis et absolutione (5, 34) 
(Augustinus, p. 343), (Friedberg, 
p- 63) 


Non ponitur a Raymundo. 


animadversione 


CUM ILLORUM ABSOLUTIO..... 


C. Ill, c. 5, De sententia et excom- 
municatione (3, 21) 

(Augustinus, p. 593) c. 32, X (5, 
39) (Canon intitulatur Quum illorum 
absolutio) 


CONSULUIT NOS tua fratermitas.... 
de Willelmo .. 
dederit, quod mulierem quandam duceret 


+ qui in manu tua fidem 


in uxorem, spreta tamen religione fidei, 
ipse aliam copulare praesumpserit . . 
“ . . respondemus quod licet non sit 
tutum cuilibet contra fidem suam venire, 
si tamen aliam in suam receperit, nec 
in facto primae mulieris ultra processerit, 
nisi quod fidem dederit, a muliere se- 
cunda separari non debet, sed ea de 
laesione fidei poenitentia est indicenda. 
c. I, c. 1, (4, I) (Friedberg p. 44) 
Non ponitur a Raymundo 


The above example affords two instances of Alexander's 
quoting the Antiquae Compilations. Neither of the canons 
CONSULUIT is quoted by Raymund. 
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EX DA 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Hoc enim falsum videtur quia si per 
verba de praesenti eam desponsasset, 
licet postmodum a patre sponsae corrum- 
peretur, sibi non fieret praeiudicium quin 
contracto matrimonio uteretur, ut Extra 
Ill, De eo qui cognovit consanguineam 
uxoris suae, c. DISCRETIONEM. 


Contra: Extra I, eodem titulo, VENI- 
IENS, et 


ibidem, De divortiis, SI QUIS. 

Sed haec constitutio correcta fuit per 
illud in Extra III. Posset tamen illud 
caput VENIENS exponi ut quibusdam 
placet, de spon. per verba de futuro, et 
sic tenet; illud De Divortiis intelligitur 
de separatione quantum est in viro, ut 
scil. non petat, sed exactus reddat et 
sic tenet. 

(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, P mut.; A 164a; 
E 292r; T 173v) 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


DISCRETIONEM tuam .. .. Quodsi 
forsitan ad id induci nequiverit, vi prior 
cogatur redire ad ipsam, et maritali eam 
affectione  tractare, 
ei non possit obiciere, qui eam adulter- 
andam tradidit, praesertim invitam.... 

Cc. Ill, c. 1, De eo qui cognovit con- 
sang. uxoris suae (4, 9) (Augustinus, 
561) c. 6, X (4, 13) (Friedberg col. 
698) 


quum adulterium 


VENIENS ad nos .. . . Inquisitioni 
tuae taliter respondemus, quod si occul- 
wam esset huiusmodi peccatum, non 
posset matrimonium rescindere, quod 
publice contraxisset. Verum si publicum 
est, quod matrem sponsae suae cognovit, 
et sponsae numquam carnaliter adhaesit, 
imponenda est ei poenitentia paulo maior 
quam pro adulterio, qua peracta vel parte 
ipsius, poterit ex dispensatione cum 
alia matrimonium contrahere et illa alii 
nubere, et pater sponsae si vult, potest 
factum dissimulare. Ceterum si sponsam 
cognovit antequam matrem vel post num- 
quam eam vel aliam potest accipere in 
uxorem. 

C. I, c. 3 De eo qui cognovit con- 
sanguineam uxoris suae vel sponsam 
sui consanguinei (4, 13) (Augustinus 
p. 253) c. 2, X (4, 13) (Friedberg 
p- 696) 


SI ALIQUIS parochianorum tuorum ma- 
trem, sororem, vel filiam uxoris suae 
carnaliter forte cognoverit, et hoc publice 
et manifestum extiterit, est ab ea penitus 
separandus, et uterque illorum, scil. tam 
moechus quam moecha, debent sine spe 
coniugii perpetuo permanere. Si autem 
id occultum fuerit et secretum, poeni- 
tentia de commisso debet accipere et 
uxori suae infra tempus poenitentiae 
vel extra, debitum si exegerit, solvere. 
Sane si aliquam uxoris suae consangui- 
neam quae illam in tertio vel alio de- 
inceps gradu contingat, carnali commix- 
tione cognoverit, non est propterea inter 
eos divortium celebrandum, sed delin- 
quenti secundum qualitatem personae et 
criminis est poenitentia iungenda. 
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C. 1, c. 6, De Divortiis (4, 20) (Au- 
gustious p. 269) 
Omittitur a Raymundo 


In the present example Alexander again uses a canon not 
taken over by the Decretals of Gregory IX, si ALiQuis; the 
fact that Alexander entitles the canon ''Si quis'' may be ex- 
plained by his having at hand a faulty copy of the Compilations, 
or by carelessness. The cross-references are interesting 
insofar as they show consistently his use of the Old Compi- 
lations, viz. Extra III, Deo eo qui cognovit, c. Disc., which 
is found in the Third Compilation; Extra I, eodem titulo, 
Veniens, whichisfoundinthe First Compilation; andibidem, 
De divortiis, Si quis,which again is verified in the First 
Compilation. The expressions of Alexander, eodem titulo 
I and eodem titulo II] and ibidem, show quite definitely that 
Alexander could not have been using the Decretals since the 
Decretals have only one titulus De eo qui cognovitand that 
in the fourth book; likewise ibidem De divortiis aS a cross-— 
reference to Extra J can only refer to the ‘Old Compilations 
since De divortiis appears in the fourth book of Gregory, 
ines, Beira LV. 

The present example serves also to demonsirate that the 
indication "'Extra'' (Extravagantes )does not refer necessarily 
to the Decretals of Gregory IX as sometimes asserted in 
canon-law manuals. This may be further verified by con- 
sulting one or the other author somewhere in the environs 
of Alexander's Commentary. 


TEA LY 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


AD AURES NOSTRAS perlatum fuisse 
- quidam parochianus tuus uxorem 


Nota quod plura sunt impedimenta 
(iit COTMO NE eewaie ors cette en lisa se shir cnetohel ts 


cognoscens consanguineam uxoris suae, 
ut Extral, De eo qui cognovit consanguin- 
eam uxoris suae, AD AURES. 


duxisse, ea dimissa, aliam S. consanguin- 
eam sibi copulare praesumpsit, et eam 
carnali commixtione cognoscere et secum 
tenere minime dubitavit . . . . Super quo 
. tuae prudentiae respondemus, quod 
si prior mulier et secunda se in prima 
vel secunda  consanguinitatis linea 
tingunt, tu virum facias utraque omni 
contradictione, et appellatione cessante, 
et sine spe coniugii perpetuo permanere... 
C. I, c. 2, De eo qui cognovit con- 
Sanguineam uxoris suae vel sponsam 
sui comsanguinei (4, 13) (Augus- 
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tinus p. 292; Friedberg p. 49) 
Non ponitur a Raymundo 
(Et ibid.) 
Presbyteri interfector, ut Extra I, De QUI PRESBYTERUM OCCIDERIT 
purgatione canonica QUI PRESBYTERUM 


absque spe coniugii manet........ 


eo) 6 « (6 1 6’. 68 9 Qo. 6 6 18,62. ne . we . ae (0.6 658 ee i Cc. 10, De purgatione vulgari 
(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- (3, 30) (Augustinus, p. 336) 


tum Sententiarum, A 170d, P mut.; (CE ep 2) x (5) 38) Tit, De poeni- 


E 301v-302r; T 178v) tentiis et remissionibus, c. QUI 
PRESBYTERUM OCCIDERIT; Fried- 
berg, cod. 884) 


Here again Alexander uses acanon from the First Compi- 
lation not taken over by Raymund of Pennafort, scil. Ab 
AURES. This entire passage in the Commentary of Alexander 
is of considerable interest to the study of the matrimonial 
impediments; of the list given at the present place in the 
Commentary we have included only two because of their 
special interest; all the others, however, are verified in 
the Old Compilations. The present canon, Ap AURES, has 
not alittle interest for the priority of the Assisi manuscript 
of the Commentary, Since it is omitted by the other manu-~ 
scripts, and not found in the Decretals of Gregory IX. 

The other canon, QUI PRESBYTERUM OCCIDERIT, verifies 
perfectly the reference of Alexander; the first words of the 
canon, though, are mutilatedinallofthemss. Furthermore, 
the titulus, scil. De purgatione canonica, presents a Slight 
problem, since the canon is found under the title De pur- 
gatione vulgari whichfollowsimmediatelythe title De purga- 
tione canonica. Perhaps, Alexander turned back too many 
folios in searching the title; anyhow, it is not verified by 
Gregory IX since here the same canon appears under the 
title De poenitentiis et remissionibus(c. 2, X(V, 38) Fried- 
berg col. 884), although Gregory does have both the title 
De purgatione canonica and De purgatione vulgari (Book V, 
tit. 34, and 35). 


TEx Vi 
COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 
Qui non poterint, separari valebunt. LITTERAS tuas recepimus, ex quarum 
Videtur contrarium, I, De Maleficiis, tenore cognovimus quod cum lator prae- 
LITTERAS, ubi dicitur quod elapso quin- sentium quandam feminam jam elapso 
quennio fuit quaedam copulata cuidam quinquennio sibi matrimonio copulasset, 
qui videbatur maleficio impeditus ne et secum per tres menses in eodem lecto 
posset cognoscere; super q@o praecepit dormisset, maleficio suo creditur impedi- 


quod pro memorialibus occasionibus non tus, quod cognoscere illam nequivit. 
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dimittat quin compellat simul cohabitare, 

cum de Romana Ecclesia consuetudine 

non sit talium matrimonium separandum. 
(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, P mut.; A 171la; 
E 302v; T 178v) 


Super quod Sedi Apostolicae litteras rece- 
pisti, in quibus continebatur quod de 
Romanae Ecclesiae consuetudine non 
erat talium matrimonium separandum, 
unde convocatis eos ad habitationem re- 
dire communem et licet postmodum in 
eadem domo et lecto fuissent, et idem 
homo multa verbera, sicut tibi constitit, 
eidem feminae contulisset, ei tamen non 
potuit carnaliter commisceri. ... .- Quo 
circa d. t. per A.S. pro memoratis oc- 
casionibus non dimittas, quin praedictos 
virum et uxorem per censuram ecclesi- 
asticam insimul habitare compellas. 

Cc. I, c. 4, De frigidis et maleficiatis 

(var. maleficiis) et impotentia co- 

eundi (4, -16) (Augustinus p. 258; 

Friedberg p. 51) 

Non ponitur a Raymundo 


This supplies simply another case of Alexander using the 
Antique Compilations inhis Commentary, andhere and there 
ad verbum.. As indicated the canon quoted, LiTTERAS, did not 
pass into the Decretals of Gregory. 


TEXT VI 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Hoc etiam sciendum etc. Separari pos- 
sunt, ut in I, De sponsatione impuberum, 


c. A NOBIS etc. et 


c. SI PUELLA. Nota tamen 


quod aliqui ante puberes annos puberes 
fuerunt et matrimonium possunt con- 
trahere verum, ut I, eodem titulo, PU- 
BERES, ubi dicitur: “Certum est enim 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


As NOBISiicsustaciser 
C. I, c. 10, De desponsatione im- 
puberum, (4, 2) (Augustinus, p. 235) 
c. 8, X (4, 2) (Friedberg, p. 675) 


SI PUELLA infra XII annum alicui 
desponsata fuerit vel sponsus aliquam 
infra XIV annum desponsavit, antequam 
ad annos pervenerat matrimonio aptos, a 
pactione nuptiali recedere et ad aliud 
matrimonium convolare non possunt, sed 
cum puella ad nubiles annos et sponsus 
,d amnos aptos matrimonio pervenerit, 
tum de pactione illa complenda vel re- 
cipienda sint audiendi, et ad complendum 
matrimonium ab hiis qui matrimonium 
iuraverant, commovendi. 

Cc. I, c. 11, De desponsatione im- 
puberum, (4, 2) (Augustinus, p. 236; 
Friedberg p. 46) 

Non ponitur a Raymundo 


PUBERES a pube sunt vocati .... Cer- 
tum autem est, eum puberem esse qui 
et (om. var.) ex habitu corporis puber- 
tatem ostendit, et (utvar.) generare possit 
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eum esse puberem qui ex habitu corporis 
pubertatem ostendit ut generare possit. 
Puerperae autem sunt qui annis pariunt 
puerilibus. 
(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sent., P mut.; A 172r; E 303v; 
T 172a) 

Respondemus: Transire debet uxor utri- 
usque, ut Extra I, De conversione con- 
iugatorum, SANE. Unde quod canon (i.e. 
canon Gratiani) minus dicit, supplet de- 


(potest var.). Et (om. var.) puerperae 
sunt, quae in (om. var.) annis puerilibus 
pariunc. 
c. I, c. 7, De desponsatione im- 
puberum, (4, 2) (Augustinus p. 234) 
Cc. 3, X, (4, 2) 


SANE |SUPERGEORZ..-seses 
C. I, c. 9 (3, 28) (Friedberg, p. 39; 
Augustinus, p. 199) 
Non ponitur a Raymundo 


cretalis. 
(Alexander in Quartum Sententiarum, 
AGIGSc;mr smut.; be 29 lv: tedlysr) 


In the present text three canons are linked together one 
of which fails to appear in the collection of Gregory IX, 
viz. SI PUELLIA. 

It affords a further interest in so far as it demonstrates, 
in the case of the canon a nosis, the meaning of the numbers 
(Il, or ExtralvV, or ibidem II) affixed to the title of their 
reference. For example, the figure ''I'' in the reference 
"TI De desponsatione impuberum, c. a nosis'' indicates the 
First Compilation. In later authors, for example St. Bona- 
venture, if any figure at all is added to the reference it 
refers to a particular book of the Decretals of Gregory IX, 
€. gs 

Et hoc totum probatur per illa quae dicuntur Extra, in IV libro, De conditioni- 
bus appositis in desponsatione. 

c. i-7, X (4, 5) Friedberg col. 682. 

The painstaking care of Alexander in adding accurate 
definite references in his every quotation from the Canon 
Law of the times certainly presents an amazing contrast to 
the method of later authors. Taking the Commentary of 
St. Bonaventure as an example, since he seems to depend 
on the Canon Law of the Church when formulating his sacra- 
mental theology much moreso than many of his illustrious 
contemporaries, onlyacouple of times may we find a refer- 
ence as definite as the above quoted; usually he simply states 
"in quadam decretali Innocentii,.'"' or ''Decretalis De con- 
versione coniugatorum,"' or "Extra, Dedivortio, in quadam 
decretali Innocentii,'' or finally ''secundum jus novum." 
Oftentimes the title of the decretalsis omitted, and wenever, 
or scarcely ever, find the first words of the canon indicated. 

It is of interest also to note inthis respect that the Seraphic 
Doctor and his contemporaries often refer to jus novum and 


17. St. Bonaventurae, JV Sent., dist. 28, art. un., q. III Resp. 
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the jus antiquum, a distinction never found in seven hundred 
odd references of Alexander. This constitutes a singular, 
though negative, proof that Alexander did not know the jus 
novum in writing; since he shows an amazing familiarity 
with the canonlaw ofhistimes, it seems morally impossible 
that he should not refer to it, evenifithadbeenbut recently 
promulgated and not yet well-diffused. We mentionthis since 
other authors not yet possessing the newly-—codified law now 
and then vaguely enough state ''Dicunt quod secundum jus 
novum.'' Itwouldseem, then, thatthe Commentary of Alex- 
ander antedates the immediate environs of 1234-35. 

The above-cited texts likewise show how the quotations 
of Alexander may sometimes be made ad verbum with the 
edited text of Friedberg by verifying the variants of that text. 

As tothe last canon,s ANE, whichis not placed by Raymund, 
we have refrained from quoting anything but the incipit since 
both the canon and the text of Alexander to be intelligible 
would need to be quoted at great length. 


TEXT, Vil 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Si enim intenderet Ecclesia alicui, 
ne contraheret cum aliqua, nihilominus 
si essent legitimae personae et contra- 
herent ad invicem de facto contractum 
(A 172b) esset, ut habetur in II De ma- 
trimonio contra interdictum Ecclesiae 
contracto, CUM SIS PRAEDITUS, ubi 
dicitur: Si contrahentium voluntas propria 
suffragaverit, et legitima vota succes- 
serint, licet ab initio tale matrimonium 
non tenuerit, ex post facto tamen sub- 
sequente utriusque voto legitimo robo- 
ratur, et taliter contrahentes sunt toler- 
andi, nisi matrimonium fuit accusatum.” 
Ex quo videtur quod prohibitio non 
dirimit matrimonium contractum casu 
praedicto. 

(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, P mut.; A 17l1v- 
[7/2208 304t;00 1726) 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


CUM SIS PRAEDITUS scientiae litter- 
arum et ad ea sufficiens, que a nobis 
requirere voluisti, quia tamen ad majorem 
certitudinem ..... Verum si contrahentium 
voluntas propria suffragaverit, et le- 
gitima vota succurrerint, licet ab initio 
tale matr. non tenuerit, ex post facto 
tamen subsequente voto utriusque le- 
gitimo roboratur, et tolerandi sunt taliter 
contrahentes, nisi matrim. fuerit accusa- 
tum. Sed quoniam contra interdictum 
Ecclesiae et excommunicationem gen- 
eraliter factam agere praesumpserunt, 
nominatim excommunicationi denuntiandi 
sunt pro contemptu, donec Ecclesiae 
satisfecerint, et postmodum inspecta 
personarum, et temporis qualitate, poeni- 
tentia est indicanda. 

C. I, c. un. De matrimonio contra 

interdictum Ecclesiae contracto 

(4, 10) (Augustinus, p. 407; Fried- 

berg, p. 94) 

Non ponitur a Raymundo 


This text simply serves to exemplify Alexander's directly 
quoting the text of theAntique Compilations which he repro- 
duces ad verbum. The canon is not placed by Raymund. 
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TEXT VIII 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Si vero quaeratur de voto continentiae 
utrum recipiat commutationem, dicendum 
quod non secundum genus rei. Et sic 
intelligitur cum communiter dicitur.... 
Mee cc are Non autem fit commutatio cuius- 
cumque in quodcumque melius, sicut patet 
in II, De voto et de voti redemptione, c. 
PERPENDIMUS, ubi dicitur quod re- 
demptio illa de constructione altaris non 
sufficiebat voto ieiunii in singulis sextis 
feriis in pane et aqua. Oportet enim si 
poenale (A 173c) fuerit votum mutari in 
poenale; aliter non esset satisfactorium. 

Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 173bc; P mut.; 
E 306a; T 173c) 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


PERPENDIMUS etc. Ceterum de voto 
quod ipsum comitem fecisse, proponis, 
ut scil. feriis sextis singulis in pane 
ieiumaret et aqua, non videtur, quod 
redemptio illa sufficiat de altari con- 
struendo, cum quamvis voluntarium sit 
vovere, ex necessitate tamen vota inita 
sunt solvenda. 

Cc. Ul, c. 4, De voto et voti re- 
demptione, (3, 21) (Friedberg, p. 87) 
Non ponitur a Raymundo. 


The present passage is of interest since it helped to identify 
the Commentary. Theexplicit quotation again verifies itself 
fere ad verbum in the text of the Compilation omitted by 


Raymund. 


TEXT 1X 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Postea quaeritur si coniugati, in qui- 
bus est subsecuta carnalis copula, 
possint negare debitum, uno proponente 
firmiter converti ad monasterium, De 
quo Extra 1, De conversione coniuga- 
torum, CONIUGATUS, ubi dicitur: “Dum 
utrorumque corpus, unum coniugii copu- 
latione factum sit, incongruum est partem 
converti et partem in saeculo manere.” 
Nisi ergo profiteatur mulier continen- 
tiam, vel absolvatur a voto coniugali 
tenetur vir reddere debitum pro loco 
et tempore. 

(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 167c; P mut.; 
E 2971; T 176r) 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 
GONIUGATUS sass ad monasterium 


converti desiderans, prohibetur suscipi 
nist uxor ejus convertatur. Nam dum 
unum utrorumque corpus coniugii copu- 
latione sit factum, incongruum est, 
partem converti et partem in saeculo 
remanere; nec recipietur apud Deum 
illius viri conversio cuius sequitur 
coniugalis foederis prostitutio..... 


C. I, c. 5, De conversione coniuga- 
torum (3, 28) (Augustinus, p. 198; 
Friedberg, p. 580) ¢. 5, X (Il, 32) 


The present canon, as indicated by the italicized material 
in the righthand column, was considerably abbreviated by 


Raymund in his edition of the Decretals; when Alexander 
quotes the italicized material ad verbum he is not then using 
the edition of Raymund, but rather the First: Compilation. 
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TeX TX 


ALEXANDRI COMMENTARIUS 


Et Extra, IV, De sponsalibus et 
matrimoniis: “Si quis huiusmodi clan- 
destina vel interdicta coniugia inire 
praesumpserit in gradu inhibito etiam 
ignoranter, soboles de tali coniunctione 
suscepta illegitima censeatur.” Et idem, 
ibi, de matrimonio contracto in tribus 
primis gradibus. Praeterea, 


[BIDEM dicitur generalius de clandes- 
tinis et prohibitis coniugiis: “hiis qui 
taliter copulari praesumpserit, etiam in 
gradu concesso, condigna poenitentia 
imponatur”, et haec dirimenda sunt. Et 
dicitur Extra, I, De matrimonio contracto 
contra interdictum Ecclesiae: “quod 
contra interdictum et ordinem Ecclesiae 
constat esse ratum, factum non habetur 
tamquam izordinatum.” Et, 


eodem titulo, de clandestinis, EX LIT- 
TERIS, dicitur quod “si non alia causa 
impediat, nisi quod defuit solemnitas 
in facie Ecclesiae celebranda, quae 
propter tempus quadragesimae non potuit 
exhiberi, si contractum fuerit, aon dis- 
solvatur.” 

(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 

tum Sententiarum, A 168a; P mut.; 


E 297v; T 176v) 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 
CUM INHIBITIO copulae coniugalis 


sit in ultimis gradibus revocata, ea in 
aliis volumus districte servari..... 
Si quis vero huiusmodi clandestina vel 
interdicta coniugia inire praesumpserit 
in gradu prohibito, etiam ignoranter, 
soboles de tali coniunctione suscepta 
prorsus illegitima censeatur.......- 
C. IV, c. un. De clandestino matrim- 
onio (4, 2) (Augustinus, p. 668; 
Friedberg, col. 679) c. 3, X (4, 3) 
(ibi De clandestina desponsatione, 
Quum inhibitio) 
. .. . “Sed et hiis, qui taliter prae- 
sumpserint, etiam in gradu concesso 
copulari, condigna poenitentia iniunga- 
tur.” 
Ibid. 

VIDETUR NOBIS . . . . nam quod 
contra interdictum et ordinem Ecclesiae 
factum est, ratum non haberi tamquam 
inordinatum, tam divinae quam humanae 
legis auctoritas proclamat.” 

Cc. I, c. 1, De matrimonio contra 
interdictum Ecclesiae celebrato (4, 
17) (Augustinus, p. 258) 

c. 3, X, Qui matrimonium accusare 
possunt vel contra illud testari 
(4, 18) (Friedberg, col. 718) 


EX LITTERIS venerabilis fratris 
nostri Cantuariensis archiepiscopi, Apo- 
stolicae Sedis legati, ad nos pervenit 
quod, quum G. de Sancto Leedegario M. 
filiam suam absentem cuidam iuveni, R. 
nomine, desponsasset, postmodum, qui- 
busdam ipsius mulieris consanguineis 
procurantibus, memoratus R. cum ea 
praesente per verba praesentis temporis, 
Contraxit, sicut dicitur, matrimonium; 
fide..... nihilque defuit nisi solemni- 
tas in facie Ecclesiae celebranda quae 
propter tempus quadragesimae tunc non 
potuit effectui mancipari........-. 

C. I, c. 3 De matrimonio contra in- 
terdictum Ecclesiae celebrato (4, 
17) (Augustinous, p. 258) 

c. 2, X (4, 16) (Friedberg, col. 708) 
(Tit. De matr. contracto contra in- 
terdictum Ecclesiae) 
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Here the three canons linked together and used in the 
same brief passage of the Commentary present not a little 
difficulty. 

The first canon, CUM INHiBITIO (QUUM INHIBITIO in the 
edition of the Decretals) reproduces the Commentary ad 
verbum. Again, it affords anexample of Alexander's nodding 
inhis references since he attributes the canon to ''De spon- 
salibus et matrimoniis'"', (Augustinus, p. 666), atitle which 
in the Antique Compilations immediately precedes the true 
title in question ''De clandestino matrimonio" (Augustinus, 
p. 668). The title of Gregory IX does not suit the reference 
since itreads ''De clandestina desponsatione'', andpresents 
the canon as ''Quum inhibitio'’. This is substantiated by the 
link in the text of Alexander, "Et dicitur ExtralI, De matri- 
monio contracto''. 

As already explained Raymund of Pennafort in taking over 
the canons of the Antique Compilations attimes changes them 
either by abbreviation or omission. In this very case he 
omits the text of Extra I quoted by Alexander from the 
canon VIDETUR NoBIS. Again, Gregory IX includes this canon 
not under the title used by Alexander andthe Antique Compi- 
lations but under the title ''Qui matrimonium accusare 
possunt vel contra illud testari." 

In the following canon, EX LITTERIS, the text quoted by 
Alexander does not appear inthe text of Gregory IX. Though 
Friedberg affixes the sign + indicating the omission of this 
matter also in the Antique Compilations, other. editions 
include it. That it was included in the edition used by Alex- 
ander appears from the reference ''eodem titulo." 

The special value of the example lies in the fact that it 
quotes the text of the Antique Compilations and not the 
abbreviated text of the Decretals. 


TEXT XI 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


De tempore proclamationis distinguitur 
Extra, I, De maleficiis et frigidis, AC- 
CEPISTI, ubi dicitur: “Si mulier post 
annum aut dimidium ad episcopum vel 
ad eius missum proclamaverit et dicit 
quod non cognovisses eam, tu autem 
affirmas quod uxor tua sit, credendum 
est tibi, quia vir est caput mulieris, 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 
INAG SPMSIBE os 


post annum aut dimidium ad episcopum 


. Illa autem si prior 


aut ad eius missum se proclamaverit, 
dicens quod non cognovisses eam, et 
negat, aliquam coniunctionem inter vos 
esse, tu autem contrarium affirmas, tibi 
credendum est eo quod caput es mulieris, 
quia, si se proclamare voluit, cur tamdiu 
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quia si se proclamare voluit, cur tamdiu 
tacuit: Si autem in ipsa novitate aut 
post mensem aut postremo post duos 
menses proclamaverit, si probari potest 
per rectum iudicium, separare potes et 
si vult mater esse, cui nubat quaerat. 

Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 

tum Sententiarum, A 170c; P mut.; 


tacuit? Cito enim et in parvo tempore 
scire mulier potuit, si secum coire 
potuisses. Si autem se statim in ipsa 
novitate, post mensem aut postremum 
post duos, ad episcopum aut ad eius 
missum proclamaverit dicens: Volo esse 
mater..... si probari potest per rectum 
iudicium separari potestis, et illa si 


vult nubat in Domino. 
C. I, c. 1, De frigidis et malefici- 
atis et impotentia coeundi (4, 16) 
(Augustinus, p. 256) 
c. 1, X (4, 15) (Friedberg col. 704). 
(Tit. in X) 


E 30lv; T 178r) 


The peculiar value of the present text again lies in its 
demonstrating Alexander's use of the Antique Compilations 
in contrast of the abbreviated reproduction of Raymund of 
Pennafort. Althoughin the first case he omits what has been 
omitted by Raymund, inthetwocases he supplies other such 
omissions. Wecansafelysay, then, that he is not using the 
abbreviated text of the canon, but the original. If he were 
using Gregory IX he would also have given the reference 
"Extra IV" and not "Extra I." 


TERT, Au 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI 


Solet quaeri etc. Tale coniugium pro- 
hibemus. Contra IV, De eo qui duxit in 
matrimonium quam polluit per adulterium, 
ubi dicitur quod quidam, vivente uxore 
sua, contraxit cum alia. Mortua tamen 
prima, non permittitur recedere a se- 
cunda. Sed hoc intelligendum est quando 
ignoravit eum prius contraxisse cum 
altera. Si 


autem scienter et prudenter contraxisset 
cum coniugato, eo libero, non posset 


COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


PROPOSITUM EST NOBIS quod vir 
quidam O. dum uxorem haberet sibi aliam 
huius rei inmsciam copulavit de qua 
plures filios habuit; sed prima mortua 
nititur a secunda discedere, asserens 
quod uxore sua vivente eam non licuerit 
sibi copulare... quia tamen praefata 
mulier erat inscia quod ille aliam uxorem 
habuit viventem nec dignum esset ut 
Praedictus vir, qui scienter contra 
canones venerat, lucrum de suo dolo 
reportaret, consultationi tuae taliter 
respondemus quod nisi praedicta mulier 
divortium petat, ad petitionem viri non 
sunt ad invicem separandi, cum ex suo 
delicto videretur commodum reportare. 

C. I, c. 1, De eo qui duxit in ma- 
trimonium quam polluit adulterio 
(4, 7) (Augustinus, p. 246) 

c. 1, X (4, 7) (Friedberg, col. 687) 


CUM HABERET UXOREM legitimam.. 
cum ancilla crimen adulterii perpetravit, 
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aliquo modo commanere, ut in II eodem 
titulo, CUM HABERET: plus enim pro- 
cessum quam si fides tantum praestita 
fuerit adulterae, qua defuncta nxore, 
eam duceret in uxorem. 

Item, si in diebus suis praecesserunt 
ambo, et diu in publico adulterio et per- 
iurio ex certa scientia perdurantes, Ec- 
clesiam gravi scandalo perturbaverunt, 


quod ipse tibi publica confessione de- 
texit . . . quia igitur consultis an prae- 
dicta mulier et vir simul manere possint, 
vel si debeant separari, utrum liceat eis 
ad alias auptias convolare, tale damus 
consultationi tuae responsum, ut se- 
parentur omnino et eis competenti poe- 
nitentia imiuncta, perpetua continentia 
indicatur, praesertim cum in dies suos 


pro perpetuo debent continere, ut IN ambo processerint (var, cum in diebus 
EODEM CAPITE. suis ambo pro.) et tamdiu publice in 
adulterio (var. in publico adulterio) et 
perjurio ex certa scientia perdurantes, 
Ecclesiam in pravi scandalo perturba- 
runt... et utrumque hoc modo coniunc- 


(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 171d; P mut.; 
E 303rv; T 171d) 


tum praecepit publicae poenitentiae 
subici, ac perpetuo sine ulla spe coniugii 
permanere..... ’ 
Cc. O, c. 2, De eo qui duxit in ma- 
trimonium quam polluit per adulteri- 
um, (4, 5) (Augustinus, p. 404) 
c. 5, X (4, 7) (Friedberg, col. 688- 
689) 


Twocanons are here used to connect similar titles in the 
Fourth andSecond Compilation, or titles which are referred 
to by Alexander as being similar, namely "eodem titulo". 
The titles used in the Commentary present a minor problem 
in themselves since they sometimes agree more closely 
with those of the edition of Gregory IX, and sometimes fail 
to correspond exactly with either the Compilatians or 
Gregory. The present example shows though that when these 
titles differ slightly from one Compilation to the other, the 
text of the Commentary does not hesitate to refer to them 
as ''the same title. '' The fact that the titles of the Commentary 
reproduce exactly those of Gregory at times, does not offer 
avery great difficulty since some one of the slightly varying 
titles of the Compilations is that taken over by Gregory. 

Again, the variants of the text of the canon CUM HABERET 
UXOREM bring it into verbal concordance with the text of the 


Commentary. 


TEXT XIU 


COMMENTARIUS ALEXANDRI COMPILATIONES ANTIQUAE 


Ut nemo in ea re iussione necessitatis INTERROGATUM EST a nobis. . .Ce- 
teneatur etc. Videtur contrarium, II De terum ipsis viventibus et volenctibus 
Conversione infidelium, INTERROGA- remanere, cum aliis contrahere non 
TUM EST, ubi dicitur: “Ipsis viventibus debebunt (debent var.) ...... 
et volentibus commanere, cum aliis c. MU, c. 1, (3, 20) (Augustinus, 
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contrahere non debent.” 
(Alexander, Commentarius in Quar- 
tum Sententiarum, A 175b, P mut.; 
E 308v;T 175c) 


p- 394 Friedberg, p. 86) 
Non ponitur a Raymundo. 


The present canon offers another example of Alexander's 
quoting the jus antiquum, seeing that Raymund omits this 


canon in his Decretals. 


TEXT XIV 
QUAESTIONES POSTQUAM FUIT FRATER 


QUAESTIONES ALEXANDRI 

(Q. De Decimis) 

Et ad hoc habentur multa iura: Extra, 
III, De decimis, et primitiis, c. PER- 
VENIT. Ibi dicitur: “Mandamus quatenus 
parochianos vestros monere curetis, et 
si opus fuerit sub excommunicatione et 
districtione compellere ut de proventibus 
molendinorum, piscariarum, foeno et 
lana decimas ecclesiis quibus debentur 
cum integritate persolvant. Et 


infra, c. PAROCHIANOS: “Cum decimae 
non ab homine sed ab ipso Domino sint 
institutae, quasi debitum exigi possunt.” 


Ec 


infra, c. IN ALIQUIBUS: Illae quippe 
decimae necessario sunt solvendae etc. 
Et 


infra, c. CUM NON SIT IN HOMINE in 
signum universalis dominii quasi quodam 
titulo speciali sibi Dominus decimas 
reservavit, nos et ecclesiarum stipendiis 
et animarum periculis obviare volentes, 
statuimus, ut in praerogativam domininii 
generalis exactionem tributorum et 
censuum praecedat soluuo decimarum, 
vel saltem hi ad quos census de jure 
debentur. 

Vat. Lat. 782, f. 88d. Tuderti 138, 

f. 12rb. 


DECRETALES GREGORII IX 


Ga emo aoe . . . . Mandamus, quatenus 
parochianos vestros monere curetis et; 
si opus fuerit, sub excommunicationis 
districtione compellere ut de proventibus 
molendinorum et piscariarum, de foeno 
et lana decimas ecclesiis quibus de- 
bentur, omni contradictione cessante, 
cum integritate persolvant.... 

c. 5, X, De Decimis (3, 30) (Fried- 

berg, p. 558) 

Ga ieic2aG, 26) 


PAROCHIANOS 


non homine, sed ab ipso Domino sint 


- Quum decimae 


institutae, quasi debitum exigi possunt. 
c. 14, X (3, 30) (Friedberg, p. 561) 
Caljse226G;"26) 


IN -AEITQUIBUS sete h< 1 tenes as el ane 
Illae quippe decimae necessario sol- 
vendae sunt, quae debentur ex lege 
divina vel loci consuetudine approbata. 

c. 32, X (3, 30) (Friedberg, p. 568) 
GeeEVs ic. >: (35.9) 


CUM NON SIT IN HOMINE.......... 
in signum universalis dominii quasi quo- 
dam titulo speciali sibi Dominus deci- 
mas, reservaverit nos et ecclesiarum 
dispendiis et animarum periculis obviare 
volentes, statuimus, ut in praerogitivam 
dominii generalis exactionem tributorum 
et censuum praecedat solutio decimarum, 
vel saltem hi, ad quos census vel tributa 
indecimata pervenerint, quoniam res cum 
onere suo transit ea per censuram eccles- 
iasticam decimare cogantur ecclesiis, 
quibus de iure debentur. 

c. 33, X (3, 30) (Friedberg p. 568) 

GalVercae (ss) 
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THE QUESTIONS OF ALEXANDER “POSTQUAM FUIT FRATER” 


In investigating the present question the time element alone 
is considered, namely, doesit come before or after 1234-35? 

All four references to canon law are found in the Antique 
Compilations. and from there are taken over by Raymund of 
Pennafort in his edition of the Decretals. The text itself 
ostensively gives us but the clue ''Et ad hoc habentur multa 
iura, Extra III, De Decimis et primitiis...''; inRaymund's 
edition, though, the title reads ''De decimis, primitiis et 
oblationibus.'' That Raymund's edition of the Decretals is 
being quoted, though, and not the Antique Compilations is 
evidenced by three points: 

a. The question uses the reference ''Extra III," and this 
corresponds only to the Decretals of Gregory IX since none 
of the canons quoted appears in the Third Compilation, but 
rather in First and Fourth. 

b. After quoting the first canon, PERVENIT, the text of the 
question reads "Et infra, C. PAROCHIANUS. ....et infra, C. 
IN ALIQUIBUS....Et infra, C. CUM NON SIT IN HomINE.'' This 
suits the edition of Gregory IX perfectly since here the 
canons quoted in order in the question appear in the corre- 
sponding sequence, namely, canon 5, canon 14, canon 32, 
and canon 33; furthermore, allofthese canons appear in the 
Same single title in Gregory, whereas they are dispersed 
over different Compilations in the older law. 

c. As shownpreviously the text of Gregory differs some- 
times from the text of the Compilations by greater or lesser 
omissions. These omissions were supplied by the edition 
of Friedberg and placed in italics to distinguish them from 
the true text of Gregory. We need but compare the text of 
the Canon PERVENIT with its ad verbum reproduction in the 
question De decimis to notice that the words italicized in 
the text of the canon fail to appear in the question. Since 
the two texts are otherwise ad verbum it is conclusive that 
the question De Decimis is using the new canon law of Gregory 
Mee 

In the light of these three points it becomes evident that 
the question, De Decimis, comes after 1234-35. Since Alex- 
ander entered the Order of Friars Minor in 1235-36, from 
the point of view of chronology there is nothing at all to 
prevent the question under consideration being numbered 
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among the Questiones Alexandri postquam fuit frater. 


TEXT AY 


QUAESTIONES ALEXANDRI 
(Q. de Charactere) 


Et ad hoc dicendum quod tales non 
sunt ordinati, quia ipse episcopus non 
habebat potestatem ordinandi, cum nec 
ipse ordinatus esset, quia sacramentum 
ordinis oportet fundari super baptismum, 
sicut dicit Decretalis, II libro de non 
baptizato: “Si quis presbyter ordinatus 
deprehendit se non esse baptizatus, 
baptizetur et iterum ordinetur.” 


infra, c. VENIENS, etc.; ibi ponitur 
haec quaestode presbytero non baptizato 
et determinatur quod debet baptizari, et 
postea per singulos ordines promoveri. 
Unde cavendumest circa ordinandos ut 
semper habeatur de baptismo praece- 
dente certitudo, sicut fiebat in primitiva 
Ecclesia, quia plerique convenerunt ex 
gentibus; vel saltem vehemens prae- 
sumptio, sicut modo, quia fere omnes 
nati sunt de christianis parentibus.... 


Explicit quaestio fratris Alexandri de 
Hales de charactere ad honorem Dei. 
Tolosae 737, f. 294a-c 


DECRETALES GREGORII 1X 


SI QUIS PRESBYTER ordinatus de- 
prehenderit se non esse baptizatum, 
baptizetur, et iterum ordinetur. 

c. 1. X (3, 43) (Friedberg, col. 64 8) 
(GE Got, c.1,,6, 35) 


+ ++. Quia vero in Concilio apud C. 
legitur constitutum quod si quis in pres- 
byterum ordinatus, deprehenderit se non 
esse baptizatus, baptizetur, et iterum 
ordinetur; nos cirga latorem praesentium 
in hoc dubitabili casu quod tutius est 
sequentes, mandamus, quatenus ipsum 
per singulos ordines usque ad sacerdo- 
tium promovere procures, et permittas 
eum in sacerdotio ministrare, quia non 
intelligitur iteratum quod ambigitur esse 
factum. 

Ge 33, os (55049) 

(Friedberg col. 649) 

(Ef Gok coun. 65, 22) 


Though the two canons quoted in the present question are 
common to the Decretals of Gregory IX and the Antique 
Compilations, their origin as used here may be traced to 
Gregory IX. 

Alexander uses the phrase: ''sicut dicit Decretalis, III 
libro, De presbytero non baptizato."' In the Decretals of 
Gregory IX the canons appear in the third book; in the An- 
tique Compilations, however, they appear respectively in 
the First and Third Compilation. Furthermore, Alexander 
uses the words "III libro.'' This would not make any sense 
as applied to the Antique Compilations; since there are five 
different Compilations and each is divided into different 
books. Inhis Commentary, Alexander never uses the refer- 
ence ''liber'' inhis numerous references tothe Compilations. 
The reference ''Decretalis'’ also has its interest since it 
seldom appears in the Commentary with reference to the 
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Compilations; here it is the only reference given. 

The terminus post quem of this question, then, must be 
placed as 1235; the explicit to the question, consequently, 
reproduced in the above text, with perfect accuracy reads: 
Explicit quaestio fratris Alexandri de Hales de charactere 
ad honorem Dei. 

CONCLUSION 


It is unnecessary to dwell further on the text supplied in 
the above examples. The observations gleaned from them 
may be enumerated as follows: a) The Commentary in each 
of these examples quotes or depends uponthe Compilationes 
Antiquae, since each text has been verified there; b) The 
above texts supply many examples of the use of canons not 
placed by Raymund in his new collection, canons which are 
Styled ius antiquum by authors subsequent to Raymund's 
collection; c) the words secundum jus novum referring in 
later authors to the Decretals of Gregory nowhere appears 
in the Commentary of Alexander; d) though only a few of the 
references of Alexander to the canon law of his times are 
presented in the examples given above, all of the almost 
seven hundred such references are accurately located in 
the Compilationes Antiquae.(At times, though very seldom, 
there is a mistake in the reference whichmay be corrected 
though by another reference linked up withit);and finally, 
e) the reference ''Extra'' in Alexander and his contempo- 
raries refers equally to the Compilationes Antiquae and 
Gregory IX. 

As a general conclusion, then, the Commentary of Alex- 
ander comes before the Decretales Gregorii IX. 

The fact thatthe Commentary does not contain references 
to the Fifth Compilation of Honorius III dating to the years 
1226-27, in itself offers an interesting ground for specu- 
lation. ‘Though all four manuscripts of the Commentary of 
Alexander in his Fourth Book have been checked, norefer- 
ence presents itself as belonging to any but the first Four 
Compilations. Thisis not conclusive for chronology, though, 
as the Fifth Compilation did not enjoy a very wide use. 
Caution needs also be used in identifying the references as 
Alexander oftentimes uses the phrase "argue ad hoc,'' and 
thereby anticipates a later decree found in the Decretales of 
Gregory or, perhaps, in the Fifth Compilation. This simply 
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means that his interpretation anticipated the need for further 
clarification. 

With reference to the Quaestiones postquam fuit frater 
the change in the verification of the references has an 
extraordinary interest. One needs but remark how well it 
verifies the terminology ''antequam esset frater" and ''post- 
quam fuit frater."' 

The Commentary of Alexander of Hales, then, quite 
definitely comes before 1234-35, and perhaps well before. 


KILIAN F. LYNCH, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Convent, 
Paris, France. 


MISCELLANEA 


CAPUCHINS INTRODUCE PRINTING INTO TIBET IN 1741 


When the Capuchins had settled in Lhasa, capital of Tibet, in 1707, they 
began their missionary labor by writing catechisms and treatises on the Catholic 
Faith in the native language of the country. In the course of time, the mission- 
aries wrote and distributed a great number ot manuscripts, both original works 
and translations into Tibetan or Italian, to promote the missionary work among 
the pagans and the education of prospective laborers in the mission field. Thus, 
the Capuchins laid the foundations of Christian literature in the Tibetan 
language. 


As early as the year 1717, the Prefect of the mission tried to save some 
money for the printing of books in Tibetan letters. Yet, twenty years later no 
money had been saved for that purpose, but the project was never forgotten. In 
1738, the Prefect applied to the Propaganda for assistance in this matter. 
“Everyone knows too well,” he wrote, “how necessary it is to have printed 
catechisms and other instructive books in the Tibetan language which will take 
the place of the missionaries in the extensive territory whose number is so 
small, Then even those people who cannot read may be converted by listening 
to the reading of those books.” Cardinal Luis Belluga successfully promoted 
the enterprise, and defrayed the expenses for casting Tibetan types. Under the 
supervision of the great missionary and Tibetan scholar, Francesco Orazio, 
these types were cast in Rome by Antonio Fantauzzi in 1738. In the report of 
1738, Friar Orazio expressed the wish that other men imitate the example of the 
cardinal, and assist the mission printing enterprise in the same way. The zeal 
of the Protestants should induce them to do so for the Protestant mission, 
established in 1706 at Tranqueban, began its work with the establishment of a 
printing press which promotes their preaching by the publication of books in the 
native language. 


That the Tibetan types were eventually transported across the Himalayan 
mountains to Lhasa has been known since the year 1762 from the Alphabetum 
Tibetanum of Augustinus Antonius Georgius, where is stated that the types 
were kept in boxes placed below the stairs leading to the upper story.} 


However, scholars have doubted whether those types were used in Tibet for 
printing books; the reason for their doubts was their ignorance of positive proof 
to the contrary? The archives of the Propaganda in Rome furnish documentary 
evidence that those types were used for printing purposes. 


On January 6, 1741, the types and the printer, Brother Paul of Florence, who 
before his entrance into the Order had done work in the ducal printing office in 
Florence, arrived in Lhasa. The missionaries began to print a refutation of 


1. Alphabetum Tibetanum Missionum Apostolicarum commodo editum: praemissa est 
disquisitio, qua de vario litterarum ac regionis nomine, gentis origine, moribus, super-. 
stitione fuse disseritur studio et labore Augustini Antonii Georgii (Giorgi), O. Erem. 
S. Aug. Romae, Propaganda Fidei, 1762, p. IX. 

2. Huonder, Ant., S.J. Die Verdienste der katholischen Heidenmission und die Buch- 
druckerkunst in ueberseeischen Laendern vom 16-18. Jahrhundert. Aachen, 1923, p. 66. 
This otherwise excéllent work is full of errors in regard to the Capuchin mission in 
Tibet; every date given is wrong. 
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Lamaism written by their friend Cardinal Belluga, and translated it into Tibetan 
with the addition of things the cardinal could not know. The work proceeded 
slowly, partly on account of missing types which had to be supplied by writing, 
and partly because of the lack of a press which had not been procured to save 
expenses. A few months later, a Father reported from Lhasa that half of the 
book was finished, that the whole work was expected to be printed towards the 
end of October, and that they intended to present copies to the Dalai Lama and 
many other lamas in November. To hasten the work, Father Joseph Maria Bernini 
was charged to help the Brother printer. Probably, this was the only work which 
was printed in Lhasa, because the persecution seems to have stopped this kind 
of missionary work as far as the Tibetan monks were concerned. The printed 
work was a rather large book intended for the conversion of the educated monks. 
Nevertheless, we may reasonably presume that the Fathers printed smaller 
books for the instruction of their converts among the laity before they left 
Lhasa. For three years, the Fathers were prevented from carrying on their 
missionary labors among the monks, and, during that time, they naturally devoted 
all their time to the care of their converts. Since public disputations with the 
monks were stopped, the Fathers could carry on a fruitful missionary activity 
through the distribution of printed pamphlets among the lower classes. However, 
we have no positive documentary evidence in this regard. 


The language of Tibet was first reduced to writing in the seventh century 
A.D. by adopting the Sanskrit alphabet of the Devanagari, or better, the Nagari 
letter. There are thirty consonants and five vowels. Yet, by combined letters, 
by second letters written above or below first letters, and so-called initials, 
the number of letters used in writing is considerably large. The English 
missionary, Carey, and the scholar, Colebrooke, used over seven hundred types 
in printing Sanskrit texts. This large number was required because they treated 
the ligatures as separate units. The Capuchins had used 1,306 types for printing 
classical Tibetan, and eighty-four types for printing texts of the common 
EES Besides, there are mentioned other forms of letters which are to be 
added. 


The Tibetan types, cast under the supervision of the Capuchins in Rome, 
did not find favor with certain scholars. In 1839, J.J. Schmidt said they were 
very misshapen.® As early as 1791, the celebrated Carmelite missionary and 
scholar, Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, remarked: they differ somewhat from the 
form of the Sanskrit types printed in India in 1788, but they were the same in 
regard to number, signification, and pronunciation. ® 


The Capuchin, Francesco Orazio, who had studied the language in a monastery 
in Lhasa, who had been introduced by Tibetan monks into the niceties of the 


3. Clemente da Terzorio, O.F.M. Cap. Le Missioni dei Minori Cappuccini, vol. VI, 
vol. VIII, Roma, 1932, pp. 369, 396, note 2, 401, 410-411. That the Brother-printer 
remained at Lhasa for four years, and left the mission with the last Fathers proves 
that his services were still of use, when some of the missionary Fathers had to be 
dismissed; the slender means of the mission would not allow keeping a Brother solely 
for domestic services, Terzorio, op. cit., pp. 397, 398, 405. 


4. Georgii Alphabetum Tibetanum, prints these 1,306 magical types on pp. 597-635, 
and the eighty-four common types on pp. 635-642. 


5. Schmidt, Isaak Jacob, Grammatik der Tibetanischen Sprache. Petersburg, 1839. 
Vorrede, p. V sq. 


6. Alphabeta Indica, Romae, Propaganda, 1791 quoted by W. Kirfel Die Anfaenge des 
Sanskrit-Druckes in Europa, in Zentralblatt fuer Bibliothekswesen, XXXII, Leipzig, 1915, 
es PA DIr 
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language, and who had carried to Rome original documents written by the Ti- 
betan monks (still preserved in the Propaganda Museum), surely knew how the 
Tibetan letters looked in writing and in printing (block-books). The difference 
is partly due to the fact that there are six letters with many combinations in 
the Tibetan alphabet which are not found in the Indian Sanskrit writing. Besides, 
some misformations may have been designed. As remarked above, there was 
much superstition connected with the Tibetan letters. When the Buddhist monks 
became aware of the fact that the Capuchins kept the types under the stairway 
of their monastery in Lhasa, they remonstrated against such profanation, and 
would not dare climb the stairs below which were placed such holy pictures, 
because, in ascending the steps, they thought that they would trample such 
holy things under foot. As the rays of light arise from the nature of the Sun, so 
the letters are conceived as flowing from the substance of the Deity, as parts 
of a divine nature.” 


The Capuchin missionaries called all the letters used in writing religious 
texts “magical letters”, and they had 1,306 characters cast. In designing such 
types, the Capuchins never lost sight of their superstitious nature, and they 
took care to eliminate every element which could hurt the susceptibilities of the 
Tibetan monks. They alone could design letters which would not offend the 
superstitious monks, and would not lend color to pagan doctrines. Francesco 
Orazio, who had been initiated into all the intricacies of Buddhist superstition 
by his studies, countless discussions, and public debates with the monks, 
surely knew how certain Tibetan letters were used to express pagan beliefs. 
At the time Fantauzzi cast the Tibetan types in Rome, the Capuchin mission- 
aries had brought to Rome at least ten different documents written by Tibetan 
monks in favor of their mission. It certainly would have been easy for an ex- 
perienced type founder to copy the form of the letters as they were written on 
paper; that this was not done proves that certain deviations from the original 
form were intentional and not due to bungling. Later, type-casters were not 
hampered by such consideration, and could better express the external form in 
their cast letters. 


Kirfel remarks: “The Tibetan types of the Propaganda which are totally mis- 
shapen and do not tally in every detail with the true form of Sanskrit letters 
were never used for reprinting original texts.”® It was not their purpose to 
reprint pagan texts. Yet, Giorgi in 1762 used the types to print six original 
documents with Latin translation, besides the Tibetan translations of the Sign 
of the Cross, the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed, and the Ten Com- 
mandments.? In 1771, the Propaganda types were used in printing the cate- 
chetical prayers in Hindi, and a grammar of the Hindi language. The Capuchin 
Father, Cassiano Beligatti of Macerata, who in 1741 had studied the Tibetan 
language at Lhasa in a Buddhist monastery under the direction of three monks, 
was called to Rome to supply the Propaganda printing office with some letters 
which had been missing, and to publish a grammar of Sanskrit. This work was 
entitled Alphabetum Brammhanicum seu Indostanum universitatis Kasi (i.e. 
Benares).. Friar Cassian assorted the old Nagari types, and designed those 
which were added. The prayers (Sign of the Cross, Pater, Ave, Credo) were 
printed in Hindi with Latin transcription and translation.!? These types were 


7. Georgii, Alphabetum Tibetanum, p. IX. 
Opsicits pe. 2/5. 
Op. cit. pp. 643-650. 

10. Op. cit. pp. 130-152. 
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again used in 1773 when Friar Cassian published in Rome a Tibetan grammar 
entitled Alphabetum Tangutanum sive Tibetanum, and printed the prevets (Sign 
of the Cross, Pater, Ave, Credo, Decalogus) in Tibetan and Latin." The Nagari 
types designed by the Capuchins were used again by the Carmelite missionary, 
Paulinus a S. Bartholomaeo, in publishing his Alphabeta Indica id est Bram- 
hanicum seu Samscridamico-Malabaricum Indostanum (Romae, Propaganda, 1791). 
Friar Paulinus, who is known as a great linguist, writes in the preface to this 
publication: “Whoever wishes to study Hindustani (or Hindi) must use the 
grammar published by Cassian Beligatti in Rome in 1771. I have not used the 
Devanagari alphabet of the English but I have compared the alphabet of Cassian 
Beligatti with other Indian alphabets.” 12 


Yet, a work compiled by the Capuchin missionary, Francesco Orazio, (+ 1745) 
was printed eighty years after his death, using the second Nagari type, designed 
and cast by the English Baptist missionaries. Friar Orazio translated one of the 
famous lives of Buddha written in Tibetan into Italian, At the same time, he 
compiled a Tibetan vocabulary, arranging the Tibetan words found in sucha 
life in a lexicographical form, adding an Italian translation. This original 
manuscript, now treasured in the Bishop’s College in Calcutta, was published 
in 1826 with an English translation by the Baptist missionary, Marshman; the 
Tibetan words were printed with the Nagari type first cast by the Baptist 
aon eS in India in their printing establishment at Serampur, near Cal- 
cutta. 


The Capuchins did not introduce printing into Tibet. Block-printing or xy- 
lography had been practised centuries before in Tibet by the monks, and is 
still the usual mode of printing. Yet, they have the distinction of having intro- 
duced printing with movable type into Tibet, and of having been the only 
printers of this mode of multiplying books, the Capuchins were the first and 
only typographical printers of Tibet. 


The Jesuits, having established a printing press on Lake Titicaca in Bolivia, 
12,545 feet above sea-level, may claim to have issued scholarly works from a 
press that is apparently the highest situated place of printing. The Capuchins, 
however, set up a printing establishment at Lhasa at an elevation of 11,830 
feet above sea-level, but may claim to have carried the types to greater heights 
when scaling the Himalayan mountains. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. CAP. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


11. Op. cit. pp. 114-138. This grammar is called a compendium of Georgii big work, 
but is an original compilation of Friar Cassian who had also contributed to the publi- 
cation of the earlier grammar of Georgii. 


12. Paulinus a Sancto Bartholomaeo (secular name Philip Wesdin or Weszdin) labored 
in India from 1774 until 1789, and taught Oriental languages in the Propaganda College 
in Rome from 1789 until his death in 1806. He published the first two Sanskrit grammars 
in Europe, in 1790 and 1804 in Rome, by the Propaganda press using the Nagari types 
designed by the Capuchin Friars, Francesco Orazio and Cassiano Beligatti. Kirfel 
overlooked these works of Friar Paulinus, and the Tibetan grammar of Friar Cassiano. 


13. See Lenhart, De Vocabulario Thibetano a P, Francisco Horatio de Pennabilli 
compilato in Analecta Ordinis Minorum Capuccinorum, XLVII, 1931, pp. 303-312. The 
font of Nagari types used in printing Orazio’s vocabulary comprised over 700 letters, 
and was designed by the Baptist missionary, William Carey (died in 1834). 
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WORLD UNION OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETIES 


The first general meeting of the World Union of Catholic Philosophical 
Societies took place on September 17, 1949 at Fribourg, Switzerland. This 
organization, founded August 12, 1948 in Amsterdam, embraces at present 
eighteen. societies with more than a thousand members throughout Europe and 
the Americas. Its purpose is to facilitate the relations between the members 
and to represent them at the international congresses concerned with philosophy. 
The definitive statutes were voted on, and the committee was elected in the 
persons of Mgr. L. de Raeymaeker, president of the Institut Supérieur de Phi- 
losophie at Louvain (president); of Rev. P. Ch. Boyer, S.J., secretary of the 
Roman Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas and of Prof. Vernon Bourke of the 
University of St. Louis (vice-presidents); of Rev. P. I.M. Bochenski, O.P., 
Prof. at the University of Fribourg in Switzerland (general secretary). The 
headquarters of the Union were agreed upon to be Fribourg in Switzerland. 


Mgr. Fr. Charriére, Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva, and Fribourg, welcomed 
the members and gave them his blessing. Prof. R. Bayer (Sorbonne), secretary 
of the Federation Internationale des Societés de Philosophie, of which the 
Union is a founding member and through the medium of which it works together 
with UNESCO, greeted the delegates and explained the problems of common 
interest. Pax Romana was represented by the director of its philosophical 
secretariate, Rev. E. Marmy. 

In answer to a telegram sent by the assembly, the Holy Father imparted his 
blessing to the president and the members of the Union. The next general 


meeting will take place in Brussels in 1952, on the occasion of the XIIth 
International Congress of Philosophy. 


BULLETIN THOMISTE 


VOLUME VII 

The editors of the Bulletin thomiste take pleasure in announcing that the long- 
awaited Volume VII of the Bulletin thomiste is forthcoming. This good news 
will be welcomed, they are sure, by all scholars who have profited from this 
unique and invaluable collection. 

Volume VII, like its six predecessors (1924-1942), will be a critical bibli- 
ography of all works published between 1943-1946 on St. Thomas Aquinas, and 
as previously, these works will be classified under the headings: History, 
Works, Sources, Philosophical Doctrines, Theological Doctrines, Works on 
St. Thomas and History of Thomism. 

Volume VII will be published in four separate fascicles of between 150 and 
200 pages each. The entire volume will be ready before the end of June, 1950 
and its price has been set at eight dollars ($8.00). Subscriptions may be made 
immediately. 

Equally available at the present time are the following: 

Bulletin thomiste: Volume VI (1940-1942). Price $6.00. 
Volume V, fascicles 11-12 (1939). Price: $1.50. 
A few fascicles of Volumes I-IV. 
American Address: l'Institut d’Etudes medievales, 831 Rockland Avenue, 
Montreal 8, Canada. 
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The Summulae Logicales of Peter of Spain. By Joseph P. Mullally. (Publications in 
Medieval Studies, The University of Notre Dame; editor Philip S. Moore, C.S.C.) 
Notre Dame, Indiana: 1945. Pp. civ-172. 


Petri Hispani Summulae Logicales quas e codice manuscripto Reg. Lat. 1205 edidit 
I.M. Bochenski, O.P., Domus editorialis Marietti (s.a.) Pp. xxxiv-144. 


The most neglected field of research in the history of scholastic philosophy 
is logic. It is surprising how little attention has been paid to the immense 
literary material still slumbering for the most part in manuscripts and old 
editions. Almost all our information about the enormous activity of the scho- 
lastics in logic are due to Prantl’s work, Die Geschichte der Logik im Abend- 
lande, of which volumes three and four are entirely devoted to scholastic logic 
of the thirteenth to the sixteenth centuries. It is true, in recent times a few 
texts have been edited, for instance by Wallerand, Grabmann, Reginald O’Don- 
nell, C.S.B., and also a few studies have been made on scholastic logic, as for 
instance by Moody, Lukasiewicz, Bochenski, Salamucha, the present writer and 
perhaps by others. But up to now nothing that is even remotely adequate has 
been done in this field. The great majority of even neo-scholastics are com- 
pletely ignorant of their own tradition in logic, and as a result of this ignorance 
their logic is not scholastic. This fact is the more deplorable since scholasti- 
cism is rightly characterized by the emphasis it put on formalism and logical 
reasoning, so much that to many people “scholastic” means “suggestive of the 
logic or methods of the medieval Schoolmen; hence pedantic; formal” (Webster). 
But the truth behind this derogatory definition is that scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages is favorably distinguished by a high standard of logic and bya 
conscientious and continued effort to satisfy its refined logic. If then, scho- 
lasticism contains as an integral and determining factor a logic of its own, how 
can we understand scholastic philosophy without a thorough acquaintance with 
this logic? The ignorance of scholastic logic has caused already many mis- 
understandings, for instance, the ignorance of terms as “in quid predication”, 
“connotative”, “passio”, “equivocal”, “analogical”, “univocal”, etc. 

It seems that this situation is slowly changing. Lately two important works 
have been devoted to one of the most influential logicians of the thirteenth 
century, to Petrus Hispanus, the later Pope John XXI. Both studies deal with 
Petrus’s main work, known as the Summulae logicales. This little work became 
the textbook of logic for beginners, in the fourteenth century and has been the 
generally accepted textbook until at least the seventeenth century when it had 
to yield its position to by far inferior and less scholastic compendiums of logic. 
This invaluable work is extant in a great number of manuscripts and old editions, 
but it is a rarity in our libraries as the present reviewer has experienced when 
about five years ago he searched in vain for a long time for one single copy of 
this work on this continent. 


Mullally’s work contains two main parts. The second part contains a practical 
edition of the tract VII of the Summulae, or rather of the collection of tracts 
which are sometimes called the Parva logicalia and which constitute the origi- 
nal contribution of scholasticism to Aristotelean Logic. Mullally’s intention is 
only to give a practical edition of these tracts, based exclusively on incunabula 
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editions. Thus we have at least the text in the form it had assumed in the 
fifteenth century. The Latin text is accompanied by an English translation, 
which will be welcomed by many. Though the text cannot be considered to be 
safe, the translation seems to be excellent. 


Of more interest is the long “Introduction” which informs us about the 
authenticity of the Summulae, the life of Peter of Spain, the content of the 
first tracts not published in this book and the historical setting and meaning 
of the tract VII, especially the theory of signification. Mullally shows himself 
well acquainted with the literature concerning his topic. Once again the famous 
controversy, finally settled by Grabmann, concerning the authorship of the 
Summulae is discussed in detail. It is now generally accepted that the Summulae 
is a genuine work of Peter of Spain and not a translation from the Greek.of 
Psellos (as Prantl per fas et nefas tried to prove) and that Peter was nota 
Dominican but the later Pope John XXI, who incidentally had a hand in the 
famous condemnation of 1277, for it was Pope John XXI who commissioned 
and backed Etienne Tempier in his action against the various doctrines con- 
demned. 


It is practically impossible to give a critical evaluation of this introduction 
which in many respects is of great value. Too many problems are raised and 
a great deal of material has been gathered. However, and this is probably the 
weakest part of the introduction, too many definite answers are given to what is 
still problematical though these answers do not lack ingenuity and betray the 
author’s vast knowledge of medieval logic and semantics in general, for most 
of them appear to us to be far from satisfactory. More detailed studies are 
required which for the time being abstain from generalizations and which try 
to trace and explain certain parts of medieval logic in their actual historical 
development. We believe that Mullally has undertaken a task which at the 
present is superhuman. We shall note here only a few of the points in which we 
definitely disagree and which have bearing on the Franciscan Scholastics. Is 
it true that the terminology of the Summulae was used to a great extent by Duns 
Scotus in the logical works attributed to him? (p. LXXIX). We are inclined to 
believe that the author has suddenly forgotten that there were many other 
logicians at that time or shortly before Scotus who have written textbooks on 
logic which are similar to that of Peter and under some aspects even more 
extensive. Roger Bacon, for instance, who has written a Dialectica was quite 
an admirer of Shyreswood, and in the Middle Ages, too, the English were proud 
of their own tradition. Why is it not possible that Scotus - if he wrote these 
logical works at all - did not use the Introductiones in Logicam of Shyres- 
wood or of others? The present reviewer is firmly convinced that Scotus knew 
Shyreswood’s works. We read in the edition of Scotus (Vives, t. VII, p. 287, 
n. 25): Nota, quod in quibusdam antiquis originalibus in margine habentur haec 
verba: Relatio aut est res vera, aut tantum rationis; si res vera, aut eadem 
fundamento aut alia a fundamento, aut coaeva fundamento, aut non coaeva 
fundamento, secundum Syrwoodum. Hence, we consider such a generalization 
by no means as well established, viz. that wherever we find a terminology 
similar to that of the Summulae, that there is a dependance of the one on the 
other. A similar mistake has been made by the editors of the works of St. Bona- 
venture, who give references to the Summulae in the Commentary on the 
Sentences. After all Peter wrote a textbook of a discipline already existing 
and used much material that was common property. The very brevity of the 
Summulae proves this point. Only Ais textbook survived, but it had won this 
triumph only some fifty years later. This statement, we believe, is much closer 
to the truth. But we readily admit that it needs to be proved by an historical 
investigation. 
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We do not believe that the Sophismata should be related to the Summulae 
(p. XCIX), they certainly are not in the case of Albertus de Saxonia, whose 
Sophismata we have examined in two manuscripts, and found that they deal 
very generally with syncategoremata and with the problems of supposition 
(in connection with syncategorematic terms) in a way that definitely shows 
they are not dependant on the Summulae but on his own more Ockhamistic 
theory. 


Mullally maintains on p. C: “Finally, the Summulae contributed to the de- 
velopment of the scepticism which existed during the fourteenth century”. 
First, we must ask, Did this scepticism exist during the fourteenth century, 
and, if so, where? The reference to Michalski in this case does not help at all, 
since Michalski’s studies on the fourteenth century, valuable though they are 
as to many details, are useless on this point. For his hurried generalizations 
have constructed a sceptical current; they have not proved it. Therefore, we 
regret not only this remark: “The greatest effect of the Summulae lies in the 
impetus it imparted to the sceptical trend which was to flourish in the fourteenth 
century”, but even more so the following: “So we find Michalski saying that 
though Scotus was the main cause of the scepticism of the fourteenth century, 
the terminist and probabilist current which stems in great part from the Summulae 
of Peter of Spain pointed thinkers in that general direction(p. C8).” We challenge 
the validity of these assertions in toto and as to their parts. Nowhere has the 
author proved them, they are fictions, not facts and represent a deplorable 
construction of history. The absurdity of such generalizations becomes im- 
mediately apparent if we consider the following. According to the author, Peter 
of Spain is.to be blamed because of his “probabilism” and Scotus because of 
his “realism” for leading to scepticism. But if this be true, then the nominalistic 
school where Michalski claims scepticism flourished, has done the very opposite 
of what it was supposed to have done; for Ockham definitely restored the theory 
of a demonstrative science to logic, and even the nominalist Buridan restored 
it to the Summulae, yet both were opposed to Scotistic realism. Something is 
wrong somewhere. The effect has apparently swallowed the cause. Would it not 
be much better to omit such speculations? 


These are a few points which we have selected. They could be multiplied. 
But nevertheless, we repeat, that the enormous labor Mullally has spent on this 
introduction, is not without great merit; at least it will stimulate further 
research. And as a starting point it is quite valuable. 


Bochenski’s complete edition of the Summulae is of quite a different type. 
Though it is not a critical edition in the usual sense of the word, it is a 
reliable edition in many respects, betraying on every page the eminent logician 
who has made this edition. It could be aptly called a diplomatical edition, 
since the author has based it almost exclusively on one manuscript. Only 
occasionally was the Cod. Vaticanus Reg. Lat. 1205 checked with other old 
manuscripts and even with some editions. The short introduction deals with 
the problem of the authenticity, etc. and is distinguished by its sober restraint. 
According to the old manuscripts, the text is divided into twelve tracts, the 
tract on the Exponibilia, found in many editions, does not belong to this work. 
Each paragraph is numbered so that the number before the period indicates the 
tract and the decimal numbers indicate the paragraphs of the tract. It is hoped 
that this simple device will be generally adopted. 


A comparison of this text with the older edition shows immediately how 
corrupted these editions are. For the future, only the edition of Bochenski 
can be safely quoted as the work of Peter of Spain. However, since it is nota 
critical edition, an occasional comparison with older editions will be advisable. 
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Unfortunately, the author has relied perhaps too much on the help of his 
students. A careful rechecking of the whole text for the preparation of a second 
edition which this work certainly deserves, seems to be called for. The careful 
reading of a few pages have suggested to us the following changes which we 
would like to submit to the better judgment of the editor. In 1.04 the second 
line has “nominativis”; this is probably a misprint for “nominativus”. In 1.06 
we find in the second and.third line the word “separatae” twice; we suggest to 
replace this by “separate”. In the same paragraph, but in line 6 “et” appears 
to be a misprint for “ut”; and a little further, should not “subiunctiva” be 
replaced by “coniunctiva” or a similar expression? The fifth line of 1.07 has 
“principales, sive”; we suggest: “principales sui”. In 1.08 the last line should 
have “homo” in quotation marks, which we might note are consistently employed 
to the great benefit of the reader. On the following page in line 2, instead of 
the “uter” we. prefer “uterque”. In line 6-7 of 1.11 “infinita® probably should 
be “indefinita”. In the verse that follows, the modern spelling which has been 
always adopted (even in the case of “Socrates* for the medieval “Sortes”, 
though in this case we are not so sure, since I have found authors who use 
these two names distinctly) should also be used; hence we would suggest 
“hyp” for “hip”, since it means “hypothetica”. In 6.05 line 3 we read “figurata”, 
I suspect that perhaps the reading “significata” is possible and should then 
be adopted. In any case it would be good to check this against other manu- 
scripts. In 6.09 the addition of “pro” to which footnote 2 refers, does not seem 
to be required. In 6.11, almost in the last lines, grammar requires “dignissima” 
insteadof “dignissimus,” and“ pulcherrimus” instead: of “pulcherrima”. Would it 
be possible to read the first sentence of 6.12 as a question? Hence, could we 
read “Sedne” instead of “sed ne”? 


We sincerely hope that this very useful and precious work which is completed 
by an Index of Words, an Index of Proper Names, an Index of Logical Rules _ 
(maximae), an Index of Sophismata (in the medieval sense), an Index of 
Schemes and an Index of Mnemotechnical Verses will have the success it 
deserves. Let us also hope that this little work will help neo-scholastic logic 
find its way back to what is its genuine tradition. For as the author rightly 
remarks: Manualia nostra denique moderna scholastica longe ab hac exactitudine 
et simplicitate simul distare doctrinamque tradere saepius erroneis conceptibus 
modernorum, Portis Regalis puta aliorumve similium, inficiatam.... What we 
need is a logic which at the same time is truly modern and truly scholastic. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York, 


Das Testament des Hl. Franziskus von Assisi. By ‘Kajetan Esser, O.F.M. Eine Unter- 
suchung ueber seine Echtheit und seine Bedeutung. (Vorreformatorische Forschungen, 
hsgb. von Joseph Lortz, Band 15), Muenster, Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1949. Pp. xix-212-S. 


It would be hard to decide what deserves the greater praise in this work, 
the scholariness or the hard work. Probably one need not decide since, in the 
last analysis, both would seem to be required in equal proportions for success 
in such an undertaking. The study seems like an answer to a fervent prayer 
made by all that are interested in Franciscan sources. 
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According to its sub-title the work consists of two parts, almost equal in 
length. Part I (pp. 9-103) deals with the authenticity of the Testament of St. 
Francis; Part II (pp. 104-201) studies its significance. There is an introduction 
(pp. 1-8) briefly summarizing the investigations that have been made during the 
past one hundred and twenty-five years. The work concludes with a short 
discussion (undoubtedly too short) on the position of the Testament in the 
history of the Order. 


Part I implies an astounding amount of painstaking labor, which is all the 
more remarkable when one considers the troubled period within which it was 
done; only deep devotion to a cause can explain it. 


The first chapter concludes that towards the end of his life Francis wrote or 
dictated a number of “testaments,” but that only one of them is to be designated 
as the Testament of St. Francis, namely, the one because of which Gregory IX 
issued his “Quo elongati.” (pp. 9-17) 


Chapter 2 is quite satisfying. Seventy-eight manuscripts in Latin are listed 
and described, and twenty-two in other languages. Of the latter one is in 
English, five are in German, and sixteen in Italian; two of the last are direct 
translations from known Latin mss., and one has eluded the author’s search. 
The oldest is part of the famous Codex 338 in the public library of Assisi, 
written in the thirteenth century, probably about the middle but certainly no 
later than the third quarter. No other manuscript from the thirteenth century is 
known. With fifty-six (fifty-seven), the fifteenth century boasts the largest 
number; this is not at all surprising in view of the energetic history of the 
Order in that century. (pp. 17-27) 


Of the manuscripts listed forty-five were actually collated; the conditions 
brought about by the war made it impossible to do more. (pp. 27-38) They are 
found to be in essential agreement. At first sight the great variance in readings 
causes surprise; perhaps, however, it is no greater than should be expected 
when one recalls that the Order had no officially accepted text of the Testament 
before Wadding’s time. The general agreements and the numerous differences 
are given a sound explanation, on the one hand, by the evident and quite 
definite interdependence in certain of the manuscripts and, on the other, by a 
postulated oral tradition of the text, which eventually influenced the written 
tradition. Manifold, sometimes ludicrous, are the complications resulting from 
the oral tradition. (pp. 30-32) By postulating a number of manuscripts, the author 
was enabled to establish family relationships between some of the extant 
manuscripts (seven groups are actually traced). (pp. 32-36) The variant readings 
are given on the basis of the Assisian Codex. (pp. 36-48) 


To explain the most glaring differences, prudent and effective use is made 
of the two distinct attitudes that existed in the early history of the Order, 
namely, that of the rigorists and that of the moderates, later called Spirituals 
and Community respectively. Moreover, that partisans of these opposing 
attitudes present essentially the same text for the Testament strongly confirms 
its authenticity. (pp. 48-53) 


However, in order to put that authenticity beyond question, it is necessary 
to bridge the years between the original writing of the Testament and the 
writing of the Assisian codex and also the years between this first manuscript 
and the next, written perhaps as early as 1330. Chapter 3, therefore, is de- 
voted to a study of extant citations made from the Testament during approxi- 
mately a hundred years following the death of St. Francis. The study is 
conclusive. The authenticity of the Testament as a whole and of each particular 
section is guaranteed by direct or indirect citations in the literature of the 
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period: whenever a “testament” is referred to without modification, the reference 
is to what we today know as the Testament of St. Francis; and each citation 
is verifiable in our present text, at least according to substance. 


The evolution of the text is considered in chapter 4, an evolution demanded 
by the character and number of variants that occur in the literary citations and 
in the collated manuscripts. Accompanied by proper illustrations, the following 
factors are listed as influencing the history of the text and explaining most of 
the differences in the readings: textual similarities within the Testament itself 
as well as in the Rule and other well-known Franciscan writings (pp. 19-85); 
the evident desire at times to correct or improve St. Francis’ latinity (pp. 86- 
91); theological and canonical considerations (pp. 92-95); interpretive additions 
(pp. 95, f.). The criterion is logical: the more independent any particular reading 
is with regard to such influences, the closer it approaches the original. 


From all the preceding it would seem that chapter 5 is justified in setting 
down a text of the Testament as practically identical with what St. Francis 
dictated. It is of particular interest to note that Esser’s critical text differs 
little from those of Boehmer and Lemmens; he indicates eleven corrections for 
the former and thirteen for the latter. (pp. 98-103) 


The authenticity having been firmly established, Part II thoroughly examines 
the significance of the Testament as a Franciscan source and as a guide for 
evaluating the spirituality and work of St. Francis. The author’s conclusions 
are as follows. 


The word “testament” as title for this particular “opusculum” is equivalent 
to “ultimae voluntatis declaratio,” a statement of one’s final wishes, though 
the writing may also be interpreted in the sense of a “caritatis mandatum.” 
(pp. 104-107) 


Both internal and external reasons tend to show that the Testament was 
dictated by Francis within the last few days of his life, that is, when he was 
back in the Portiuncula after his stay in the episcopal palace of Assisi. In 
any case, it was written shortly before his death. (pp. 107-115) 


He was urged by the Brothers surrounding him in his last illness, especially 
the idealistically inclined, to leave them for their consolation and guidance 
some written memorial. They probably even suggested a plan, which Francis 
discussed with them and others. Moreover, he had his own reason for wanting 
to leave such a memorial. Though he realized that he was no longer the legal 
superior of his community, he had a deep and disturbing sense of his responsi- 
bility as its spiritual leader. There were movements within the Order that made 
him fearful; and he felt bound to warm his Brothers against such mitigations 
of the Rule that would endanger their solemn promises to God. At length he 
made his dictation, very likely spoken in the vernacular and directly translated 
into Latin; quite certainly it was immediately put down in writing. (pp. 115-122) 


As for its structure, the Testament is not a formally developed composition. 
It consists of three (possibly five) distinct sections, each held together by mere 
association of ideas or even by catchwords and all unified by Francis’ anxiety 
to safeguard his ideals and the consciences of his brotherhood. However, far 
from being a complete declaration of his ideals, it simply states and emphasizes 
such matters as he felt needed restatement and emphasis at the critical moment 
of its composition. (pp. 122-130) 


Aside from the prohibition against seeking privileges at the Roman Curia and 
that against appending glosses to the Rule and the present writing, the Testa- 
ment contains no matter substantially different from that in other “opuscula,” 
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specifically the two Rules and the letter to the chapter. There are indeed 
differences in verbal expression and in tone, but these are well explained by 
the different methods of composition and by changing circumstances, both 
objective and psychological. Constantly re-echoing the “Regula bullata,” 
sometimes very strongly, the unmistakable purpose of the Testament is to 
confirm the Rule and urge the Brothers to fulfill.it in a manner thoroughly 
loyal and Catholic. In the “Epistola ad capitulum”® some matters are treated 
in greater detail than in the Testament; but in both thoughts and expressions 
are much alike despite a distinctness of tone. The “Regula non-bullata,” being 
a work that encompasses years of experience and therefore of experimental 
legislation, its manner is almost as varied as the circumstances under which 
the various parts were written; nevertheless, its spirit and most of its matter 
are practically identical with what is found in the Testament and the “Regula 
bullata.” (pp. 130-140) 


In chapter 6 (pp. 140-198) we have a detailed interpretation of tne work, 
together with a translation into German. Certainly this chapter is the richest 
in immediate fruit for the reader, though at the same time it is right here that 
debate becomes almost unescapable. Except where Esser’s research has 
demanded correction, spelling, punctuation, and divisions are taken bodily 
from Boehmer’s Analekten. This is regrettable; had the author made brave use 
of his own investigation into the inner structure of the Testament, he must 
undoubtedly have rearranged some of the divisions. For example, why should 
the rating of a special paragraph be given to the sentence “Salutationem .... 
pacem”? Very important objectively, it is purely incidental, associational to 
what immediately precedes it, as Esser himself would insist. 


Though good in general, the translation appears to be much too literal at 
times. However, the author would most likely justify his literalness on the 
basis of the peculiar latinity he had to face and on an understandable desire 
to avoid the responsibility of interpretation within the translation itself. 


The interpretation is very thorough, altogether objective, and therefore almost 
inevitably excellent. However, notwithstanding the author’s decisiveness, 
some points in the Testament must ever remain in doubt, and others will demand 
still further study. A few examples should suffice here. The words “cum essem 
in peccatis,” even when taken in conjunction with Celano’s well-known 
description of Francis’ worldly youth, will probably never be perfectly clear. 
(p. 141) To interpret “pauperculos sacerdotes hujus saeculi” as worldly, sinful 
priests rather than as priests lowly in education and culture (pp. 146 ff.) may 
not be giving enough regard to these two facts: “si haberem tantam sapientiam 
quantam Salomon habuit,” which introduces the’ sentence, creates a natural 
contrast to intellectual inferiority (why should such a simple contrast stand 
beyond the “homo simplex et-idiota”? - One is tempted to speak of an “idiota” 
complex in some of Francis’ posthumous friends!); only after he has brought 
“omnes alios [sacerdotes]” into the picture, does Francis speak specifically 
of sin in priests and of why he wishes to disregard it. Indeed, this reviewer is 
inclined to think that, in the first sentence of paragraph 3, Francis gives his 
confidence to priests = not merely “propter ordinem ipsorum,” but precisely 
and expressly to those - “qui vivunt secundum formam sanctae ecclesiae 
Romanae,” that is, to orthodox priests (in that case, “propter ordinem ipsorum” 
conceivably modifies the clause “qui vivunt ... Romanae”). In other words, 
Francis seems to be saying: he will readily have recourse to priests (for the 
reception of the Sacraments, etc.) even should they persecute him, provided 
only that they live in harmony with the Church; he will not preach in the 
parishes of unlettered and lowly priests without their permission, though he 
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himself were as wise as Solomon; he has the greatest veneration even for 
priests that may be in sin because they are his lords and the dispensers of 
Christ’s Body and Blood. 


Some of the outstanding successes of this final chapter are: the touching and 
unanswerable exposition of Francis’ devotion to the Church; the masterful 
reconstruction of the circumstances under which the Testament was written; 
the recapitulation. 


As a conclusion to his work Esser gives a somewhat brief study of the 
Testament in Franciscan history: how it produced sharp divisions among the 
Brothers before and even after “Quo elongati” had decided against its obligatory 
character and how, by the beginning of the sixteenth century, it ceased to be a 
source of disturbance and misunderstanding. (pp. 202-205) Certainly the Testa- 
ment profoundly affected the first two and a half centuries of Franciscan history; 
just as certainly the history of the Order explains many of the most significant 
variations that crept into the text. 


If the library of Franciscana must perforce continue to grow, let it by all 
means be through works like this one. And may Heaven grant the author time 
and opportunity to subject the other “opuscula” to > like objective study. 


PHILIBERT RAMSTETTER, O.F.M. 


Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Immortal Dicmond: Studies in Gerard Manley Hopkins. Edited by Norman Weyand, S.J. 
N.Y.: Sheed and Ward, 1949. Pp. xxvi - 451. $5.00. 


Opinion on the Jesuit priest and poet, Gerard Manley Hopkins, will always 
be divided. Some look on him as the torchlight of modem poetry; others (mostly 
unmodern poets) look on him as a confusing mass of brilliant words and sun 
flash pictures. To the writer, who is not a modemist in poetry by any means, he 
is a man to be admired from a distance. During a year spent at a Jesuit college, 
under the inspiring tutelage of Father Michael Pierce, where Hopkins and 
Thompson were both pushed = well, let it suffice to say that Thompson stuck. 
Despite my best efforts I never did, nor since have been able to appreciate 
anything sublime in Hopkins’ poetry. Individual pieces of the mosaic are well 
wrought, but the whole picture needs too much study, background,diagnosis, 
research, scholarship, intuition to meet the pleasure of the ordinary lover of 
poetry. 

Poetry does not have to be complex to be beautiful; in fact there is a beauty 
in simplicity that complexity can never hope to have. Hopkins is a complex poet 
and it is a complex age which will render him honor. 


Immortal Diamond is a series of essays “conceived as an anniversary tribute 
to commemorate the one hundredth anniversary of the poet’s birth”. It contains 
eleven essays written by distinguished Jesuit literary men, each attempting to 
clarify some point of Hopkins life or works. We see here treated such ponderous 
studies as “Greco-Roman Verse Theory and G.M.H.” and “G.M.H., Poet of 
Ascetic and Aesthetic Conflict” and the always necessary “Interpretative 
Glossary of Difficult Words in the Poems”. To the scholar and the lover of the 
esoteric, Hopkins no doubt will be a diamond, but those who can find an equally 
clear reflection of the majesty and beauty of God in the fishes and the birds 
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wil! not travel through the hot subterranean corridors and dusty cavers of the 
mine. They will probably find their delight rather in the “Canticle to the Sun”. 


BEDE A. DAUPHINEE, O.F.M. 


Siena College, 
Loudonville, N.Y. 


Bibliografia Missionaria. Anno XII: 1949. Compiled by Giovanni Rommerskirchen, O.M.I. 
Rome: Pontificia Bibliotheca Missionaria di Propaganda Fide, 1949. Pp. 150. 


The Bibliografia Missionaria, of which the twelfth issue has now appeared, 
has long become a welcome friend to those interested in the study of the 
missions. It is a diligently collected bibliography of current works published 
in the various fields of missiology. 


The present volume contains the bibliography of books and articles published 
during 1948. It also includes earlier publications which were not listed sooner 
due to the difficult conditions during and after the war. The work follows the 
pattern set by the preceding volume. Its material is arranged under the 
titles: Bibliographies of Mission Literature and New Periodicals, Fundamental 
Mission Doctrine, Practical Missiology, General Mission History, Present-day 
Missions in General, Mission Life and Mission Aid at Home, Mission Institutes, 
Mission Medicine, Indigenous Mission Personnel, Missions of the Near East and 
among the Moslems, India, Indochina, China, Japan and Corea, The East Indies 
and the Philippines, Africa, Latin America, United States and Canada, Australia 
and Oceania. A glance into the volume reveals that serious studies on the 
missions published in our periodicals are faithfully registered. If some are 
missing, it is ordinarily not an oversight of the compiler, but due to the fact 
that the respective magazines are not readily available in Rome. Hence it 
would be advisable to furnish the compiler with a copy or offprint. 


This bibliography of current mission literature (to be distinguished clearly 
from the Bibliotheca Missionum which covers only older mission literature) 
appeared for the first time in 1935, then as part of the Guida delle Missioni 
Cattoliche. Its value was immediately and so much appreciated that it could 
be published as a separate volume. Until 1942 the volumes appeared annually, 
sometimes with valuable appendices containing specialized bibliographies 
(e.g. on adaptation of native art, esp. music to liturgicaluse). Then the war 
made the publication temporarily impossible. The next volume appeared in 1947, 
which contains all literature published from 1943 to 1946. From then on the 
issues have been published regularly again every year. 


Now as the twelfth volume of the Bibliografia Missionaria has come off the 
press, we wish to recommend the compilers for this valuable publication which 


gives the student such a handy tool to inform himself about literature on present- 
day missions as well as the latest works on mission history. 


BERNARD H. WILLEKE, O.F.M. 
Rome, Italy. 


The Ordinary Processes in Causes of Beatification and Canonization. (The Catholic 
University of America Canon Law Studies No. 268). By Damian Joseph Blaher, O.F.M. 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America, 1949. Pp. xv-290. 


The author commits himself to composing “a manual for those who ... play 
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some part in the handling of a beatification or canonization cause before the 
tribunal of a local ordinary” (Foreword, p. xiv). In his research, he met witha 
peculiar difficulty, and consequently could show a good reason for his work, 
in that “commentators of the law of the Code have seen fit, for the most part, 
to omit from their commentaries that section of the procedural law of the Code 
which deals with beatification and canonization causes. ... As a consequence, 
a situation has arisen which is little less than lamentable; in precisely the 
circumstances wherein help is most needed it is least to be found” (p. 154). 


The author states that “emphasis has been placed on the practical rather 
than on the theoretical” (p. xiv). Since he was also writing the work as a thesis 
in part-qualification for his doctorate, he was faced with a dilemma: whether 
to write a canonical commentary or a manual. As a result, his work, considered 
as a manual, inclines somewhat over-frequently to commentary, rather than to an 
emphatically “manual” treatment. This is perhaps the better solution, con- 
sidering that this is apparently the first fairly complete treatment of the subject 
in English. The author has to give authorities and arguments for his stand on 
the several points that are obscure and controverted. Obviously the work is 
pointed for those who intend to study the processes in order to carry them out 
in careful detail in practical cases, - where a merely vague notion of theory 
would lead to disastrous mistakes in the “labyrinthine procedure called for in 
these causes” (p. 154). This point was also referred to in a recent review of 
this same work in The Register (National Edition, Denver, Colo., Nov. 27, 
1949, Vol. XXV, No. 48, in the column “Listening In”). In the same review, 
the work was given high praise. 


In spite of the demanded technical attack, the language of the work is clear, 
readable, and free from verbosity. 


The historical part is detailed where such treatment is required, e.g., con- 
cerning the interrogatories contained in the formula for the remissorial letters 
(pp. 48-52). The author showed discretion in pruning the historical material. 
Many interesting side issues are mentioned but relegated to their proper place: 
the footnotes. 


One looks in vain for an immediate mention and at least passing description 
of the topical term ordinary process in the first few pages. First mention is on 
page 22, and the definition is given there in a footnote! In the canonical 
commentary a definition and precise discussion are given on pp. 66-67, in 
connection with the much-needed explicit distinction between the ordinary and 
extraordinary way of proceeding, and the subdistinction between the ordinary 
and the apostolic process. A nice treatment of theory on the nature of the 
processes is given a few pages previously (pp. 54-59). 


Various points in these processes that differ, often widely, from the more 
familiar Pars Prima: De iudiciis of Book IV of the Code have been carefully 
presented. One might mention the notarius de primordialibus rogatus (pp. 126- 
128); the amazing detail of the postulator’s inquiry into the life and virtues of 
the Servant of God (pp. 83-85, yet the author admits in a footnote on page 85 
that he has given no more than a general outline); the important distinction 
between cult and non-cult (pp. 219-225); experts, of which 13 classes are 
mentioned as examples, and from widely different fields of science and art 


(ps 152): 


It is a minor disappointment that the popular term “devil’s advocate” was 
relegated to the obscurity of a footnote (p. 141, note 132). Surely the author 
might have relaxed his strict adherence to technical commentary here, In the 


alphabetical index the term is not even given a page number, but unceremoni- 
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ously dumped into the Promotor fidei heading. 


The author (on page 191) rejects a suggestion by Coronata (1933 edition, 
Institutiones, IU, 453, note 4) that the penalty of excommunication ipso facto, 
reserved to the Holy See, for violation of the oath of secrecy (canon 2037, 
§ 1, together with the formula as prescribed in Fontes, n. 5626, §§ 3-4), may 
no longer be in force. Coronata admits that in practice that formula is retained, 
with the specific mention of the excommunication in the taking of the oath (cf. 
the author’s appendix, p. 246, no. 9). But Coronata’s argument from canon 6, 
5°, has at least some force in theory. On a theoretical basis, Coronata’s 
argument cannot be attacked in virtue of the regulation of canon 6, 6°, because 
the penalty is not included in a liturgical law in the strict sense (cf. the author, 
pp. 62-63). Canons 18, 22, and 23 can hardly be used against Coronata’s 
suggestion, in view of canon 6, 59-69; while the strict interpretation demanded 
by canon 19 for penalties, though not directly applicable, offers some foundation 
for a dubium iuris and the consequent non-application of the penalty, in view 
of canon 15. Coronata continues to maintain his view in his latest (1941) 
edition, /nstitutiones, III, (n. 1521) p. 455, note 4. 


The text appeared remarkably free from typographical errors and only one 
was noticed in the course of the reading: the omitted ‘n’ in the name of a 
quoted author, /ndelicato (p. 117, note 40, line 3). 


The Formulae in the appendices make for completeness. They were referred 
to frequently in the main text. The bibliography (limited*to what was quoted in 
the work) shows a judicious choice rather than an extended listing of the field. 
An ample index closes the work. 


ROCH F. KNOPKE, O.F.M. 


Christ the King Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


Introduzione alla Psicologia. By Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M. and Sac. Giorgio 
Zunini. Milano: Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero”, 1947. Pp. xv-438. 


(This book is ascribed to Gemelli and Zunini. However the real author is Gemelli, 
who insisted that the name of his able assistant, Dr. Giorgio Zunini, receive recognition 
with his own. References to the author will therefore be in the singular.) 


This is not just another book on psychology. It is one of the outstanding 
works of the last decade, containing a s'\mming up of the results achieved by 
the author and a mature judgment of practically all aspects of psychological 
inquiry. There have been many other excellent treatises on psychology. But 
the depth and the range of this work put it in a field apart. This is due, of 
course, to the unusual ability and the psychological experience of Father 
Gemelli, and to the aid given by his very capable assistant, Dr. Zunini. 


It is hardly necessary to refer to the competence of Father Gemelli in the 
psychological field. After completing his psychological studies in Italy and in 
several German universities, he founded the psychological laboratory in the 
University of the Sacred Heart in Milan and has directed its varied researches 
for over three decades. The laboratory is well known for the quantity and the 
quality of its output, which is available in the Contributi del Laboratorio di 
psicologia. The department of psychology has an international reputation for 
the excellence of its graduates. This success must be attributed mainly to the 
competence and the inspiration of Father Gemelli. His work in psychology was 
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made easier by his command of the languages of the countries in which psy- 
chology has been flourishing. Besides Italian he has not only a reading but 
also a speaking knowledge of English, French, and German. His competence 
is perhaps best judged from the esteem in which he is held by his colleagues in 
the field. Another indication of his competence is given in the breadth and 
thoroughness of the publications coming from his laboratory. 


Gemelli calls the present work an Introduction to Psychology. It is not an 
introduction in the current use of the term. Gemelli himself states expressly 
that his Introduction presupposes an adequate acquaintance with psychology as 
offered in textbooks. The Introduction is intended to be a panorama of modem 
psychology. In this panorama the author wishes to assign the proper place to 
the various fundamental problems of psychology, to show the way in which these 
problems are faced by psychologists, and especially by the members of the 
various schools, and finally to give his own opinion on how these problems may 
be solved by psychology. It is difficult to classify this book. It does not fall 
into any of the categories of psychological works with which American psy- 
chologists are familiar. The closest American parallel is Coleman Griffith’s 
Principles of Systematic Psychology. There are partial similarities to Gardner 
Murphy’s Historical Introduction to Modern Psychology, to Woodworth’s Con- 
temporary Schools of Psychology, and also to Spearman’s Psychology Down the 
Ages. 

It should not be thought that the book is a mere compilation of opinions with 
a critical appraisal. Nor can it be said that Gemelli belongs to some psy- 
chological school and uses the tenets of that school as criteria to judge the 
theories of other schools. If “systematic” is used in the meaning of proceeding 
according to the tenets of some system or school, Gemelli is not systematic 
in his treatment. He does not like the term “eclectic”, since the term has un- 
fortunate implications. But he is eclectic in the meaning once given to it by 
Woodworth. Or perhaps he would be called one who takes the “middle of the 
road”, facing all problems, and asking the questions: What? How? Why? 


It may be worthwhile to forestall another possible misconception. Father 
Gemelli has a philosophy. But his psychology is not philosophy, nor is it 
inspired by his philosophy. For him psychology is a science to be treated by 
scientific methods. 


In facing psychological problems Gemelli does not simply refer to the re- 
searches of others. It is true he studies them. His knowledge of the psycho- 
logical researches and trends throughout the world and especially in the United 
States is impressive. But this knowledge is used to amplify, correct and direct 
his own researches so that, as he says, his Introduction is the fruit of a long 
series of researches made by himself and his assistants. (p. IX) 


It should be noted that in his treatment of the various schools of psychology 
he is scrupulously fair. He is generous in giving praise wherever it is due. 
Though he disagrees on many points with Freud, he comes back again and again 
to the merit due to Freud for stressing the unity of man. He cannot accept the 
system of Gestalt psychology as a system, but he can and does point out how 
much it has contributed to our psychological knowledge. 


On the other hand he does not hesitate to reject current views that might 
seem to be more in line with his own. A typical example is given in the matter 
of imageless thought. Here he brings out explicitly that the results of Kuelpe 
in this field are due not to pure psychological investigations, but are influenced 
by a philosophical background. He approves the judgment passed by Wundt on 
the work of Kuelpe: “Oggi dobbiamo riconoscere che, se Wundt non ebbe nello 
studiare i processi superiori lo stesso successo che ebbe nella psicofisiologia, 
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se addito una via non feconda per studiarli, se le ragioni messe innanzi da lui 
contro il valore dell’introspezione non erano plausibili, avveva pero veduto 
giusto.” (p. 32) Nor is Gemelli unwilling to admit his own mistakes and correct 
views he himself has championed. (p. 30) 


With regard to the general procedure adopted by Gemelli in this book, the 
different topics are treated by giving the relevant historical and experimental 
data together with the relevant interpretations. He then reviews the material 
given in the light of all experimental evidence. His treatment of views differing 
from his own resembles the urban and fair way that Woodworth uses, in his 
Contemporary Schools of Psychology. In fact, it seems to give Gemelli special 
pleasure to bring out the good points of theories differing from his own. 


The Introduction falls into three main sections. The first section explains 
what psychology is, how it works, and what is its material. (Chs. 1-5) This 
takes up 136 pages. This section corresponds to the Prolegomena of J. Van der 
Veldt, O.F.M., in so far as the latter deals with modem psychology. 


A second section is devoted to the special mental processes and to different 
forms of behavior. The different mental processes are perception (Ch. 6), 
learning processes (Ch. 7), affective states (Ch. 8), intellectual and willing 
processes (Ch. 9), and, as an enlargement of Chapter Nine, the psychological 
processes involved in language (Ch. 10). Four chapters are devoted to behavior: 
Instinctive (Ch. 10), Intelligent behavior of animals (Ch. 11), Human behavior 
(Ch. 13), Social behavior (Ch. 14). 


The third section deals with the various problems of personality in two 
chapters entitled personality (Ch. 15) and characterology (Ch. 16). 


In the first section the psychologist will be interested in Gemelli’s treatment 
of the historical development of psychology. Here much can be leamed of 
Italy’s share in this development. The modem schools are delineated in a 
manner that cannot help impressing their salient points. At the same time 
attention is called to the dangers that may result from the formation of schools, 
especially to the danger of treating a mere hypothesis as if it were a law, the 
danger of excluding important data, and the danger of sterility. This leads the 
author to state that in his opinion the whole man must form the subject-matter 
of psychology. This brings up two main difficulties that confront the modern 
psychologist: the actual dependence of several schools of psychology on a 
philosophy and the dehumanizing of man. It is characteristic of the author that 
he does not dwell on the relation of schools to philosophy for fear the least 
suspicion may arise that he is being influenced in his judgment by his own 
philosophy. Here Gemelli treats the problem of dualism, a problem that is very 
much alive in Europe. He refers to a twofold dualism, the dualism of empirical 
psychology and philosophy on the one hand, and on the other the dualism of 
method: objective and subjective. He comes out for the need of using both 
methods, objective and subjective. 


Another problem is the relation between biology and psychology. He admits a 
continuity between the two, but is careful to point out that continuity does not 
mean assimilation or identity. The biological sciences and the psychological 
sciences have their own methods, their own subject-matter, their own aims. 
This holds true even if certain fields of research and certain methods are 
common to both. 


The admission of the autonomous character of psychology leads to a detailed 
investigation of its subject-matter, largely historical but including such recent 
developments as Boring’s theory of the physical dimensions of consciousness 
and the theories of operationism, He also studies exhaustively the meaning of 
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conscious and unconscious psychical activity. 


The second section gives a detailed account of the work done on perception, 
including such recent research as that of Michotte on the perception of causality. 
The chapter on affective states offers an opportunity to bring in the recent ex- 
perimental findings from his own laboratory on the nature of higher feelings. 
Of special interest in the ninth chapter is the insistence on the grasping of re- 
lations as the basis of all intellectual activity. Here is also met the problem of 
imageless thought, which in the opinion of the author cannot be accepted as 
proved on the basis of psychological data. The same chapter gives a_ lucid 
account of the work done by the Wiirzburger school and by Michotte on willing. 


Under behavior he takes up the problem of instinct and comes to the con- 
clusion that the psychologist must admit instincts in animals and at least some 
instincts in men. He has the significant statement that if one must give up the 
concept of instincts in the study of living beings, it would be necessary to 
cancel another concept, namely life. (p. 297) The intelligent behavior of ani- 
mals refers to behavior reached through learning. The term “intelligent” is 
used, because it is the common expression for this type of behavior. However, 
Gemelli would prefer another word that would not lead to misconceptions. This 
chapter contains an appraisal not only of the work of Thorndike, McDougall, 
and Koehler, but also of some original work done in his own laboratory es- 
pecially the experiments of Zunini with fishes. The chapter on human behavior 
is to a great extent given in the manner of comparative and developmental 
psychology. It is especially valuable for the facts presented and for the able 
interpretation of these facts. One assertion (p. 340) seems to imply that the 
child does not grasp relations till after the seventh year. This does not agree 
with conclusions of other investigators, for instance of J. Geyser. Under social 
behavior there is good summary of the studies made up to the time of the last 
war on animals. With regard to the social behavior of human beings the author 
presents the data and interprets them from the standpoint of psychology. He 
shows that the attempt to explain human societies solely in terms of the factors 
operative in animal societies must end in failure. 


The third section deals with what might be called in the words of Gordon 
Allport the nomothetic aspect of personality in summary (Ch. 15) and the 
idiographic. (Ch. 16) Two points in the fifteenth chapter are of especial interest 
to the reader. Here Gemelli approaches philosophy for the first time in this 
book. And he calls attention to the fact. (p. 380 (1) He is referring to the need 
of assuming the existence of a human body, which assumption is of course 
unacceptable to the philosophical school of idealism. The other point is the 
statement of a sane holistic position with regard to man. (p. 387) “We must 
say that the organic functions, those of the profound I and those of the higher I 
are not primitive with regard to the whole of man, in other words that man is 
not the result of their summations and correlations. In virtue of maturation 
(sviluppo) these various functions are formed in the developmental periods as 
functions proper to man, but the whole (man) exists priortothe single functions.” 
(“Il cui ‘tutto’ esiste prima delle singole funzioni.”) (p. 387) The last chapter, 
which treats of personalities or characters as individuals, again brings out the 
insistence on the “whole man”, which is similar to some of the views of E. 
Fromm and K, Goldstein. “The true and adequate study of character cannot be 
accomplished except by a study of man, considered in his wholeness, of man 
considered in the society in which he lives and in which he must be studied, 
of man in so far as he acts among men and with men; only then shall we gather 
from his actions the reason and the internal mechanism of the directive action 
of intelligence and will, and the mechanism of the feelings on the life of the 
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individual.” (p. 403) He concludes with a note of hope for most of us by 
stressing the plasticity of personality and the large part played in the 
formation of personality by the individual’s activity, largely by means of 
intellect and will. 


It is unfortunate that typographical errors occur which at times make the 
meaning difficult, at times impossible. Thus on page 255 one whole line is 
omitted and another line repeated. Another source of possible vexation is the 
lack of a complete bibliography. The index also could be enlarged many times. 
It is true that a complete bibliography and a complete index would have made 
the volume unusually bulky, and would have demanded the use of a great deal 
more paper. The critical shortages of so many materials after the war may have 
impelled the author to sacrifice his own wishes to the good of his country. In 
any case the lack of a complete bibliography and a complete index seems to be 
a serious defect that should be corrected in future editions. 


But these defects are of very little importance compared with the book asa 
whole. The mature reflections and judgments, the insights into relations often 
not even suspected, the organization of the data into a coherent whole compel 
anyone who is not a reviewer to overlook everything but the material presented. 
This is a book that will be fundamentally important not only for psychologists, 
but also for sociologists, educators, and especially for philosophers. The very 
fact that Gemelli deliberately limits himself to the data of psychology enhances 
its value for the latter group. Here the philosopher will find the material to 
work on by his own methods, particularly in the philosophy of man. 


VINCENT FOCHTMAN, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Seminary, 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
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THE CONNECTION OF VIRTUES 
ACCORDING TO OCKHAM 


Part Two 
The Main Theses of the Question 


AFTER these preliminary explanations" Ockham discusses 
the specific problem of the connection of the virtues. He 
divides the subject matter into three main articles: first, 
the mutual connection of the moral virtues; secondly, the 
connection of the moral virtues with the theological virtues; 
thirdly, the connection of the moral virtues with prudence. 


I. The Mutual Connection of the Moral Virtues 


Concerning this first problem Ockham gives six con- 
clusions which he draws from the preliminary notions of the 
preceding chapter. 


In his division of prudence Ockham pointed out that the 
intellectus ,practicus directed by first practical principles 
as, for instance; omne honestum est faciendum, omne bonum 
est diligendum, omne malum est dimittendum, etc. AS soon* 
as the practical intellect exercises its rational activity in 
regard to these first practical principles by way of inference 
in applying a particular minor, then the result will bea 
particular practical conclusion. The knowledge of this par- 
ticular conclusion is called particular prudence inthe sense 
that itcan lead immediately to the performance of a virtuous 
act. 


By applying one particular minor to a first principle, 
therefore, only one conclusion will follow. Consequently, 
this can only lead to the performance of one virtuous act. 
If, however, we apply various minors to one and the same 
practical principle, then as many conclusions will follow 
as there are minors. The knowledge of these conclusions 
in turn can dispose us for the performance of as many virtu- 


ous acts as there are conclusions. Consequently, one practi- 
+ -— 
* See Franciscan Studies, March 1950. 
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cal principle can be related to many virtuous acts. Hence, 
several practical principles can be related to all virtuous 
acts in the sense that from them the conclusions are drawn, 
the knowledge of which is co-cause with the will of virtuous 
acts, which in turn produce the respective moral virtues. 
In other words — and this is the first conclusion of this first 
article — all moral virtues are connected with one another 
in some universal principles.’ 


In a further step Ockham examines the different grades 
of the virtues. He inquires whether or not a higher or lower 
grade could be the reason for the correlation of the moral 
virtues. 


Starting off from the perfect virtue, namely virtue in the 
third or fourth grade, he maintains that a perfect virtue 
does not necessarilyimply the existence of all other virtues 
at the same time. But he is convinced that by having a virtue 
in one of the above-mentioned grades a certain suscepti- 
bility or disposition for evoking the first act of aspecifically 
different virtue will be formed. The perfect moral virtue, 
therefore, does not produce this first act, but it merely 
inclines the will or solicits it to perform this first act. If 
there is, for instance, a man who has the perfection of a 
virtue in the third or fourth grade, and if it happens that 
right reason dictates that he elicit an act for the production 
of a specifically different virtue, then his will is easily 
inclined to follow right reason. This is due to the fact that 
he is in possession of a perfect moral virtue. Hence, there 
is some kind of indirect or dispositive influence on the part 
of the perfect moral virtue with regard to all other virtues. 
The connection, however, is not a necessary one. All 
of this is expressed in the second conclusion of this first 
article, where Ockham says that one perfect virtue (with the 
cooperation of the will and right reason) sufficiently inclines 
one towards the performance of the first act of another virtue, 


1. Quaestio de Connexione Virtutum T: Prima conclusio, quod virtutes morales omnes 
connectuntur in quibusdam principiis universalibus, puta omne honestum est faciendum, 
omne bonum est diligendum, omne dictatum a recta ratione est faciendum, quae possunt 
esse maiores et minores in syllogismo practica concludente conclusionem particularem, 
cuius notitia est prudentia in particulari immediate directiva in actu virtuoso. Et potest 
idem principium numero esse maior in diversis minoribus acceptis simul ad concludendum 


diversas conclusiones particulares, quarum prudentiae sunt notitiae directivae in diversis 
actibus virtuosis. 
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this act itself being again the immediate cause of the new 
virtue.” 


To the question, whether a virtue of the second grade 
sufficiently inclines the will to the production of the first 
act of a different virtue, Ockham has a twofold answer. At 
times he says that it is sufficient; at other times, that it is 
not. A virtue of the second grade suffices so to incline the 
will when a circumstance is encountered which endangers 
the conservation of the virtue. For instance, suppose some- 
one has the virtue of justice inthe second degree and suddenly 
he meets up with the alternative of choosing between death 
and an act of injustice. If in this situation he follows right 
reason and prefers death to an act of injustice, then even 
this virtue of the second grade inclines the will to the first 
act of fortitude. 


No such inclination of the will occurs, however, whena 
virtue of the second grade is confronted with circumstances 
which are of anentirely different kind. A man, for instance, 
having the virtue of justice inthe second degree is threatened 
with death, ifheis not willing to commit an act of intemper- 
ance. In this case, Ockham believes that the resolution of the 
will to prefer justice to death would not incline the will at the 
same time to the first act of temperance, because it is 
possible to maintain the virtue of justice in the second 
degree even if one commits an act of intemperance. For 
there is no repugnance between the acts and their circum- 
stances.’ 


The case is similar as regards heroic virtue. As long 
as there is a circumstance of the same kind, there is also 
an inclination of the will towards the first act of another 
virtue. However, if the circumstances be of an entirely 
different sort, every influence upon the will as regards the 


2. Ibid. U: Secunda conclusio est ista quod una virtus perfecta sufficienter cum vo- 
luntate et recta ratione sive prudentia inclinat ad primum actum alterius virtutis qui est 
generativus illius virtutis. Et intelligo per virtutem perfectam virtutem in tertio et quarto 
gradu, de quibus supra dictum est. 


3. Ibid.: Et si quaeras utrum virtus in secundo gradu inclinet sufficienter modo prae- 
dicto ad primum actum alterius virtutis, respondeo, quod aliquando inclinat, aliquando 
non. Universaliter enim quando materia alterius virtutis occurrit homini cum aliqua cir- 
cumstantia repugnante conservationi illius virtutis in secundo gradu, tunc inclinat ad 
primum actum talis virtutis, sicut in tertio vel in quarto gradu. Quando autem occurrunt 
cum circumstantiis impertinentibus, tunc non inclinat. 
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production of the first act of another virtue has to be denied. * 


Concerning the first grade of virtue there seem to be no 
connective relations among the virtues at all. No virtue of 
this degree is able to incline the will to the first act of 
another virtue, because their acts as well as their circum- 
stances are inapplicable to one another. It is possible, for 
instance, that someone following right reason would like to 
perform works of justice without being at the same time 
inclined to perform an act of temperance, because the acts 
and the circumstances of justice and of temperance are 
entirely foreign to each other.° 


A last question within the second conclusion is raised 
about the mutual influence of the different grades in one and 
the same virtue. One could ask, for instance, whether the 
virtue of justice in one grade inclines the will to the act of 
justice in another grade. To this Ockham answers in the 
following manner. The first grade does not seem to incline 
towards the act of the second, because the circumstances 
of the second grade are completely removed from those of 
the first grade. For the same reason, the second grade 
does not incline either to the act of the third or to that of the 
fourth grade. But all grades except the first one do incline 
the will to the fifth grade, namely to heroic virtue.° 


Summing up, we might say that from the part of the grades 
a dispositive influence with regards tothe first act of another 


4. Ibid.: Si quaeras utrum justitia secundum quod est virtus heroica inclinet suffici- 
enter ad actum alterius virtutis, respondeo, quod aliquando inclinat, aliquando pon. Nam 
occurrente materia alterius virtutis cum aliqua circumstantia necessario sequente justiti- 
am vel repugnante, puta si oporteret aliquem deserere actum justitiae, vel facere in- 
honestum, vel sustinere carcerem, illo modo inclinaret sufficienter ad actum fortitudinis. 
Si autem occurrat materia virtutis cum circumstantiis omnino impertinentibus... in tali 
casu non inclinaret sufficienter. 


5. Ibid.: Sed utrum justitia in primo gradu inclinet ad primum actum alterius virtutis, 
respondeo quod non. Quia potest aliquis velle facere opera justa conformiter rationi 
rectae, absque hoc quod plus inclinetur ad volendum actum temperantiae conformiter 
rationi rectae. Quia tam isti actus quam circumstantiae actuum sunt impertinentes ad 


invicem. Et ideohabitus a quo elicitur unus actus non inclinat ad actum alium impertin- 
entem. 


6. [bid.: Si quaeras, utrum justitia in uno gradu inclinet ad actum justitiae in alio 
gradu, respondeo: Primus gradus non videtur inclinare ad secundum, quia secundus habet 
circumstantiam impertinentem omnino ad primum, nec sequentem, nec repugnantem. Sic 
nec eadem ratione secundus inclinat ad tertium nec ad quartum. Sed tam secundus quam 
tertius quam quartus inclinant ad quintum, puta ad heroicum. 
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virtue is possible. Within the same virtue the second, third, 
and fourth grade can prepare the will for the first act of the 
fifth grade. But there is no necessary connection among 
the moral virtues in any of the five grades. Any moral 
virtue in any of these five grades can be practiced and 
possessed separately. For it might happen that a person is 
never given the chance to practice a specific virtue, because 
the matter of this specific virtue does not occur to him. For 
the same reason, there may be a greater opportunity for 
practicing a virtue in one grade than in another. In view of 
these facts, Ockham formulates his third conclusion: that 
no moral virtue in any grade necessarily postulates another 
virtue in any grade,’ 


In the next conclusion Ockham goes astepfurther. Not only 
does he exclude the necessity of a connection of the moral 
virtues in any of the five grades, but he positively states 
that the first two grades of any moral virtue are evencom- 
patible with a vice contrary to another virtue. ® 


This is proved from experience. It may happen that a man 
who possesses the virtue of temperance inthe first or second 
grade is at the same time very unjust, even deliberately 
and he knows that he should be otherwise. Nevertheless, 
the fact that he acts against right reason by performing an 
act of injustice does not deprive him of the virtue of temper- 
ance in the first or second grade. 


One should note, however, that this concomitance of virtue 
and vice in one and the same subject is possible only where 
there is question of a virtue of the first or second degree. 
The third grade of a virtue is incompatible with a vice 
contrary to another virtue, except in the case where the 
two are present because of ignorance or error.” 


7. Ibid. X: Tertia conclusio est, quod nulla virtus moralis in quocumque gradu neces- 
sario coexigit aliam virtutem in quocumque gradu. 


8. Ibid. Y: Quarta conclusio est, quod duo primi gradus virtutis stant cum vitio con- 
trario alteri virtuti et recto judicio rationis; non tantum respectu istius virtutis quae stat 
cum vitio, sed respectu alterius virtutis cum cuius opposito stat illa virtus; et similiter 
cum vitio opposito et errore respectu alterius virtutis, et hoc quantumcumque virtus in 
illis gradibtis initendatur. 


9. ibid. Z: Quinta conclusio est, quod tertius gradus virtutis non stat cum vitio op- 
posito alteri virtuti et recto dictamine respectu illius virtutis. Sed si sit ignorantia in 
ratione vel error respectu alterius virtutis, tunc potest stare cum vitio oppositio. 
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An example of this exception would be where one is con- 
vinced, for instance, that an act of incontinence is not bad 
but good. Then in spite of this conviction — which is er- 
roneous — the same man would seem to be able to possess 
the virtue of justice in the third degree. 


Justice in the fourth degree, as Ockham points out in 
the sixth conclusion, admits neither vice nor culpable error. 
It excludes first of all every vice which is the result of malice 
or of inordinate passion. For a vice acquired in this manner 
is directly repugnant to a virtue in the fourth grade.’° While 
the fourth grade of justice, for instance, demands that one 
love something for God's sake, vice ex malitia OY ex passione 
excludes this primary end, since through vice the thing is 
loved for its own sake. 


Secondly, justice in the fourth grade excludes every vice 
which is contracted through vincible ignorance. For if the 
impediment of vincible ignorance is not resolutely removed, 
then one loves the reason for remaining in this culpable 
ignorance more than the honor and glory of God Himself, 
and this would immediately destroy the fourth grade of 
justice. A vice which is required through invincible igno- 
rance does not — as long as the ignorance remains such — 
destroy the fourth grade of justice, because it is not the 
result of culpable acts. Both can be present in one and the 
same subject.?! 


The seventh and last conclusion of this first article con- 
cerns the fifth grade of virtues. Ockham states in this con- 
clusion that the fifth grade of a virtue can be perfect heroic 
virtue.” It is perfect heroic virtue when it has God as object. 
Such virtue is completely incompatible with any vice. It is 
the expression of the most perfect and ardent love and of 


10. Ibid. AA: Sexta conclusio est, quod justitia in quarto gradu cum nullo vitio stat 
nec errore culpabili. 


il. Ibid. BB: Hoc probatur, quia si aliquod vitium staret, aut illud esset peccatum ex 
ignorantia vel malitia vel expassione. Non primum, quia illa ignorantia aut esset vincibi- 
lis, aut invincibilis. Si secundo modo, tunc non est ignorantia culpabilis. Si vincibilis, 
tunc intellectus vincit et amovet impedimentum, si diligat Deum vel honorem Dei ordinate. 
Non secundo mod6 nec tertio, quia si sic sequeretur, quod aliquid plus diligeretur quam 
Deus, et tunc corrumperetur illa virtus qua diligo aliquid propter amorem Dei ordinate. - 


12. [bid.: Septima conclusio est, quod justitia in quinto gradu potest esse virtus heroica 
perfecta. Tamen virtus heroica alicuius philosophi compatitur aliquod vitium, quia illa 
sunt alterius speciei, quia una habet Deum pro objecto, alia non. 
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entire submission to God's will, which immediately destroy 
the existence of any vice. 


There is, however, heroic virtue which cannot be called 
perfect in the strict sense of the term. It is perfect as 
regards the act in itself, but not as regards the object. For 
instance, a pagan can defend his country heroically; he can 
work, suffer, and even die for it, and by so doing he is a 
hero, Yet he cannot be said to have perfect heroic virtue, 
because his object is purely natural, namely, the welfare of 
his country or evenhis ownhonor and glory. God, the highest 
object, is entirely disregarded. Such being the case, it is 
evident that heroic virtue which excludes God as its ultimate 
object, is compatible with some vice; one does not exclude 
the other.'° 


To sum up, it seems that we can maintain that Ockham 
teaches a connection of the moral virtues only in a very 
general sense. They can all be reduced to some general 
principles of the practical intellect. The fact that from one 
principle many moral virtues can be deduced is the reason 
why they are said to be connected with one another. They 
are, as it were, containedin germ inthese practical princi- 
ples and await their stimulation to further development 
through practical inferences. To this extent they are 
connected with one another. But as soon as they are inde- 
pendent virtues, they canbe increased separately. It is true 
that a perfect moral virtue in the third and fourth grade can 
incline the will to produce the first act necessary for the 
generation of another virtue. But it does not generate the 
virtue itself. Hence, we cannot say that there is a true 
connection of the virtues, because the presence of one perfect 
moral virtue is not necessarily followed by the presence of 
all perfect moral virtues. The most Ockham admits as 
regards the connection of a perfeot moral virtue is, there- 
fore, a certain dispositive influence, which could be called 
a connection only in the broadest sense of the word. 


As regards the compatibility of virtue and vice, it was 
stated that a perfect moral virtue must exclude every culpable 
vice. This exclusion of all vices, however, does not neces- 
sarily imply the presence of all virtues. The absence of every 


13. Ibid. 
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vice is merely a favorable disposition to acquire virtue 
when opportunity offers. 


We might, therefore, conclude by saying that according 
to Ockham there is no necessary connection of the moral 
virtues in the sense that one virtue necessarily implies the 
presence of the others. But there is a connection in the 
broad sense which arises either because of acommon source 
(first principles) or because of dispositive influence. 


Il. The Connection of the Moral Virtues with the 
Theological Virtues 


The theological virtues, it will be recalled, can be taken 
in a wide and in a strict sense.* The former are the purely 
natural virtues of faith, hope, and charity, acquired through 
continuous exercise and practice. Theological virtues in the 
strict sense are the infused virtues. 


As to the relation of the theological virtues to the moral, 
Ockham gives eight conclusions, the first five of which are 
concerned with the relation of the moral virtues to the theo- 
logical, and the last three with the reverse relation. 


Concerning the first three grades of the moral virtues, 
Ockham asserts in his first conclusion that there seems to 
be no necessity for an indisoluble connection between them 
and the theological virtues taken.in either the strict or wide 
sense. The moral virtues in the first three grades can be 
perfectly present, even though there be a complete lack of 
the theological virtues’*This seems tobe authenticated from 
experience. There certainly have been men -— and perhaps 
there are still some — who, by living according to right 
reason, have possessed the moral virtues in the first three 
grades. Yet these same men might never have received the 
infusion of the theological virtues, nor have tried to acquire 
the theological virtues in the broad sense, because they 
lacked the cognition of their particular ultimate end, namely, 
God. The theological virtues, both in the broad as well as 
in the strict sense, have God as their object. Hence a man, 

14. Cfr. I Part, p. 27. 
15. Quaestio de Connexione Virtutum CC: Quantum ad secundum articulum illius tertii 


articuli est prima conclusio, quod virtutes morales in primis tribus gradibus non neces- 
sario coexigunt virtutes theologicas stricte vel large acceptas. 
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a pagan for instance, who has absolutely no knowledge of 
God is unable to acquire the theological virtues. Neverthe- 
less, by acting according to right reason, he can doubtless 
come to the possession of the moral virtues in the first three 
grades. This proves, therefore, that the theological virtues 
in the strict sense and in the wide sense are completely 
separable from the moral virtues in the first three grades. 
There is no necessary connection between them. 


The first two grades of the moral virtues, Ockham 
continues in the second conclusion, not only do not require 
the theological virtues, but they can evenbe present in spite 
of doubt or in spite of a positive act of dissent with regard 
to some articles of faith. It seems to be quite probable that 
a pagan philosopher, for instance, has the moral virtues 
in the first two grades, and yet he does not believe in the 
Christian dogmas, even though he knows them. He can still 
continue to have the moral virtues in the first two grades, 
even if he indirectly hates God by persecuting and torturing 
Christians. This proves again that the moral virtues in the 
first two grades do not necessarily require the theological 
virtues. They can be present even in a soul affected with 
vices contrary to the three theological virtues.’® 


In the first conclusion of this article Ockham stated that 
the first three grades ofthe moral virtues do not necessarily 
require the theological virtues. Now in the third conclusion 
he points out that the third grade, although perfectly sepa- 
rable from the theological virtues, is nevertheless not com- 
patible with a vice contrary to any of the theological virtues. 
For instance, one cannot have the third grade of justice and 
at the same time hate God. The third grade of the moral 
virtues requires, therefore, onlythe absence of a vice which 
stands in contradiction to any of the theological virtues; but 
it does not require the presence of any of the theological 


16. Ibid. DD: Secunda conclusio est, quod duo primi gradus stant cum contrariis virtu- 
tum theologicarum. Hoc patet, quia stant cum dubitatione et dissensu respectu credendo- 
rum, patet in philosopho. Et cum desperatione, quia nullus -sperat quod non credit et 
cetera. Et cum odio Dei, quia potest perfecte virtuosus in praedictis gradibus odire 
sectam christianorum. Praeterea non est maior connexio virtutum moralium et theologi- 
carum quam unius virtutis ad aliam, nec maior repugnantia inter virtutes morales in prae- 
dictis gradibus et opposita virtutum theologicarum, quam inter unam virtutem moralem et 
vitium oppositum alteri virtuti. 
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virtues.?” 


In his next two conclusions, Ockham admits some kind of 
necessary connection between the moral and theological 
virtues. The moral virtues of the fourth degree, he tells us, 
cannot exist without the theological virtues. This necessity, 
however, isnot of suchakind that it never could be changed. 
God in his absolute power is certainly not bound to these 
laws. He has only ordained them to be so. From the view- 
point of the ordained power of God, therefore, one must admit 
that the moral virtues inthe fourth grade necessarily require 
the theological virtues.° An example may illustrate this 
conclusion. True and sincere love of one's fellowmen cannot 
exist unless this love proceeds from and is nourished by a 
genuine love of God for his own sake. In other words, true 
love or the virtue of charity in the fourth grade presupposes 
an unselfish love of God. Such love of God, however, is not 
possible secundum potentiam Dei ordinatam, unless it is 
based on knowledge had through revelation. Hence faith 
(supernatural or natural) is necessary. Moreover, if I 
believe in and love the object of faith, then this love is 
followed by an ardent desire to be united with the beloved 
object, for otherwise there would not be true and sincere 
love. Hence hope is necessary. Consequently, the moral 
virtues in the fourth grade necessarily imply the theological 
virtues of faith, hope, and charity. No moral virtue in the 
fourth grade exists, therefore, unless at the same time the 
infused or at least the acquired theological virtues coexist. !° 


Similarly the moral virtues in the fifth grade necessarily 
demand the theological virtues de potentia Dei ordinata,”° 
A distinction, however, must be made. Although both a 
Christian and a pagan philosopher can reach this degree of 


17. Ibid. EE: Tertia conclusio est, quod virtus moralis in tertio gradu non compatitur 
secum contrarium virtutis theologicae nisi propter defectum rationis. 


18. Ibid. FF: Quarta conclusio, quod virtus moralis in quarto gradu necessario coexigit 
virtutes theologicas, et hoc de potentia Dei ordinata. 


19. Ibid.: Hoc patet quia non potest esse amor creaturae vel alicuius creati propter 
Deum, nisi talis amet Deum super omnia, quia unumquodque propter quod et cetera. Talis 
autem amor secundum potentiam Dei ordinatam non potest esse sine fide, spe et caritate 
infusis nec sine eis aliquo modo acquisitis. 


20. Ibid. GG: Quinta conclusie est, quod virtus in quinto gradu, quae est heroica per- 


fecti christiani, coexigit necessario de potentia Dei ordinata virtutes theologicas, non 
autem virtus heroica philosophi. 
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virtue, only the first is said to possess necessarily the 
theological virtues. The pagan cannot possess them, because 
his motive for doing the heroic act is not the honor of God, 
but his own honor or that of someone else. 


The following three conclusions consider the reverse 
relation of these two different kinds of virtues. From the 
preceding conclusions we have learned that the moral virtues 
in the fourth and fifth grade necessarily require the theo- 
logical virtues, while the moral virtues in the first three 
grades can exist independently. Our task is now to inquire 
whether the theological virtues necessarily demand all 
moral virtues. Ockham answers this question in the sixth 
conclusion of this article in the negative. He says that the 
theological virtues do not necessarily require the moral 
virtues in their totality.” However, by practicing the theo- 
logical virtues, by eliciting acts of faith, hope and charity, 
one becomes disposed for the practice of the moral virtues 
as soon as the occasion presents itself. Ockham maintains 
that the theological virtues aresomehow causae sufficientes 
of the moral virtues. Hence there is some kind of mutual 
influence, but nevertheless there is nonecessary connection 
between them. This couldbe proved inthe following manner. 
There couldbe aman, for instance, whobelieves allarticles 
of faith, who hopes confidently for all that they promised 
and who, loves God in an orderly way, but at the same time 
he has no esteem or love for hisfellowmen. This man would 
have the rectitudo circa finem, yet he would lack the recti- 
tudi circa ea quae sunt ad finem. The separation of these 
two ends — which could be possible in someone who has 
nothing but the acquired theological virtues — does not 
usually occur in a man who has the theological virtues in 
the strict sense. On the contrary, it seems that no theo- 
logical virtue can be maintained for a long time without the 
moral virtues. At least the intention to practice whatever 
moral virtues circumstances may require and right reason 
command is required.” 


21. Ibid. HH: Sexta conclusio est, quod virtutes theologicae non necessario coexigunt 
alias virtutes omnes morales, sunt tamen causae sufficientes mediantibus omnibus acti- 
bus suis, ubi concurrunt tam virtutes theologicae infusae quam acquisitae, quia infusae 
sine acquisitis non inclinant ad aliquem actum cum recta ratione, si occurrat materia 
virtutis moralis ad causandum actum virtuosum. 


22. Ibid.: Haec conclusio probatur quantum ad primam partem, quia rectitudo circa 
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A final problem of whether or not moral vice is com- 
patible with the theological virtues is solved in the seventh 
and eighth conclusions. Ockham is firmly convinced that a 
-vice contracted ex passione, ex malitia Or ex igorantia 
vincibiliis directly repugnant to the theological virtues. 
For he who indulges in such a vice loves the cause of this 
vice more than God. The theological virtues, however, 
demand that one love God above all things. Hence, the one 
excludes the other; the theological virtues cannot admit of 
any moral vice.” 


Nothing essentially new is added in the last conclusion. 
It is merely a further development along the same lines. 
While the preceding conclusion considered only the vitium 
actuale in relation to the theological virtues, the eighth 
conclusion takes into account, also the vitium habituale 
which is understood as a strong inclination towards im- 
moral acts which one has acquired through the continuous 
practice of similar acts. Reaffirming the incompatibility of 
the theological virtues in the strict sense with vice as far 
as an actual vice is concerned, Ockham adds in this last 
conclusion that the theological virtues canbe present in spite 
of habitual moral vices.” 


For instance, a man, having indulged in all kinds of vices, 
could be suddenly converted. Feeling regret for his past 
conduct, he is endowed with the infused theological virtues. 
His corrupted nature, however, cannot be changed at once. 
Even as before, he still feels himself strongly inclined 


finem potest esse sine rectitudine circa ea quae sunt ad finem. Potest enim aliquis 
credere articulos fidei, sperare speranda et ordinate diligere Deum, etsi nullam creaturam 
velit vel diligat. Sed virtutes morales in tribus gradibus maxime inclinant ad actus rectos 
circa creaturam praecise. Virtutes autem theologicae stricte sumptae non infunduntur de 
potentia Dei ordinata alicui adulto habenti usum rationis sine virtute morali in quarto 
gradu, quia in eo requiritur bonus modus praecedens. Secunda pars patet, quia qui habet 
virtutes theologicas infusas et acquisitas occurrente materia virtutis et dictante ratione 
quod actus virtuosus sit eliciendus, statim illae virtutes cum recta ratione inclinant 
sufficienter ad talem actum virtuosum. Et hoc est quod dicit Gregorius, quod probatio 
dilectionis exhibitio est operis. Et ex hoc sequitur, quod virtutes theologicae, maxime 
infusae, non possunt diu conservari sine illis vistutibus, quia ratione dictante quod 
actus virtuosus sit eliciendus, occurrente materia et aliis inclinantibus modo praedicto; 
et ipso non eliciente statim demeretur conservationem virtutum theologicarum. 


23. Ibid. JJ: Septima conclusio est, quod virtutes theologicae nullum vitium morale 
compatiuntur. 


24. Ibid. KK: Octava conclusio est, quod virtutes theologicae stricte sumptae compati- 
untur secum vitia moralia habitualia, sed non actualia. 
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towards the immoral acts which he formerly practiced. 
Yet he is in possession of the theological virtues. Hence, 
this proves that the theological virtues are compatible with 
habitual moral vices. 


The whole complexion changes as regards the acquired 
theological virtues. Neither actual nor habitual vice is 
compatible with them.”°For every immoral act destroys 
the theological virtues demeritorie, that is, it deprives 
them of their merit, because the rectitudo circa finem is 
not reconcilable with thedeformitas circa ea quae sunt ad 
finem. Now if the acts which proceed from their respective 
habits are in contradiction to the theological virtues, then 
the habits also are repugnant to them.” 


The results of this article may be summarized as follows: 


1) As regards the first three grades, Ockham does not 
admit a connection of the moral virtues with the theological 
virtues; both can exist separately and develop independently. 

2) The last two grades of the moral virtues are de po- 
tentia Dei ordinata necessarily connected withthe theological 
virtues. The presence of the former necessarily implies 
the presence of the latter. 

3) The reverse relation — whether the theological virtues 
necessarilyimply allthe moral virtues — cannot be affirmed 
absolutely. The most that Ockham admits in this regard is 
that the acquired theological virtues have some kind of 
dispositive influence upon the moral virtues. 

4) No actual moral vice is reconcilable with the theo- 
logical virtues in both broad and strict senses. An habitual 
moral vice, however, does not always exclude the presence 
of the theological virtues in the strict sense. 


Ill. The Connection of the Moral Virtues 
With Prudence 


Of the six conclusions givenin this article, two are devoted 
to the relation of the moral virtues to prudence, while the 
rest consider the reverse relation. 


25. Ibid.: Sed theologicae acquisitae non compatiuntur nec habitualia nec actualia, 


26. Ibid.: Patet, quia universaliter ubi actus aliquorum habituum repugnant, ipsi habitus 


repugnant. 
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In agreement with his predecessors and in general with 
the whole tradition, Ockham emphasizes the necessity of 
prudence for every morally virtuous act?’ Every ‘virtuous 
act or habit, in order to be truly virtuous, requires some 
kind of prudence. Therefore, a purelynatural act ("natural" 
in opposition to ''deliberate'') although good in itself, can 
never be called virtuous, because it lacks the essential 
element of the recta ratio,.of prudence. For this reason 
Aristotle already included prudence in the definition of 
virtue.”® 


This necessity of prudence refers not only to the first 
virtuous act, but to all further acts as well. Even after 
having acquired a virtuous habit, one still needs prudence. 
‘Every act proceeding from this virtuous habit is virtuous 
in turn only when it is elicited in conformity with right reason. 
Otherwise such an act could be compared with those elicited 
by imbeciles, who may still have some virtuous habits 
acquired when they were of sound mind. But now in their 
state of mental weakness even those acts which proceed 
from their ‘virtuous habits can no longer be called virtuous, 
because they are destitute of right reason, of prudence. 
Hence every virtuous act or habit is directly and necessarily 
dependent on prudence. The dependency of this case is that 
- of an effect on its cause. Without the causality of prudence 
no virtuous act will ever be possible.”® 


However, prudence, as Ockham explains further, is not 
the only cause of virtuous acts or habits. In our present state 
and according to the actual order established by God, the 
_ Will also plays an indispensable part in the production of the 


27. Ibid. LL: Prima conclusio, quod nulla virtus moralis nec actus virtuosus potest esse 

sine omni prudentia. Quia nullus actus est virtuosus nisi sit conformis rectae rationi, 
quia recta ratio ponitur in definitione virtutis, secundo Ethic. Ergo quilibet actus et 
habitus virtuosus necessario requirit aliquam prudentiam. 


28. Aristotle,-Nic. Eth. Il, c. 6; 1106 a-b. 


29. Quaestio de Connexione Virtutum NN: Et si quaeras, utrum post generationem virtu- 
tis possit elici actus virtuosus sine actu prudentiae, respondeo quod non. Quia nullus 
virtuose agit, nisi scienter agit et ex libertate. Et ideo si aliquando talis actus volunta- 
tis elicitur a tali habitu sine actu prudentiae, non diceretur virtuosus nec est. Sed magis 
elicitur sicut actus appetitus sensitivi habituati, sicut in fatuis patet qui aliquid volunt 
quod prius virtuose voluerunt propter habitum derelictum in voluntate qui inclinabat ad 
actus virtuosos quando fuit in bono statu. Sed nunc non est actus virtuosus quia nec est 


laudabilis nec vituperabilis propter actus suos. Et ratio huius est, quia nescit quid facit, 
eo quod non habet prudentiam sive rectam rationem. 
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virtuous acts and habits. It is, like prudence, a necessary 
cause. Yet neither of these two causes is able to produce a 
virtuous act on its own. Virtue is not an effect of prudence 
alone nor of the will alone, but both causes have to work 
together to produce a common effect. Every virtuous act 
or habit is the effect of two partial causes, namely, the 
activity of the will and the activity of prudence.*° 


In this doctrine Ockham departs considerably from the 
Thomistic view. According to the Angelic Doctor reason or 
prudence is the principal cause of all virtues; no other cause 
which may cooperate in the performance of a virtuous act 
plays a role equal to that of prudence:! 


In Ockham, however, the will plays an even greater part 
than prudence. But the fact that Ockham attributes to the 
will the greater power and the first place does not mean that 
itis the only cause or that the causality of prudence in regard 
to the virtuous act is completely excluded. Throughout his 
whole teaching on virtues, Ockham maintains consistently 
that the activity of prudence together with the activity of the 
will are partial causes for every virtuous act or habit.*? 
Every danger, therefore, of extreme indeterminism is 
eliminated.* 


Taking now the prudence-virtue relation, Ockham states 
in the second conclusion that prudence in its primary sense 
(a knowledge obtained through propositions known by them- 
selves or known through experience) can exist independently: 
of any virtuous act or habit 3* One may, for instance, have 
the knowledge of the proposition: omni benefactori est bene- 
faciendum, and by way of inference obtain the knowledge of 
the proposition:huic benefaciendum est, yet remain inactive 


30. Ibid.: Si quaeras de actu prudentiae, in quo genere causae se habent ad actum 
virtuosum, ex quo necessario requiritur secundum te, respondeo quod est causa efficiens 
necessario requisita ad actum virtuosum sine qua impossibile est actum esse virtuosum 
stante ordinatione divina quae nunc est, quia ad actum virtuosum necessario requiritur 
activitas actus prudentiae et activitas voluntatis. Ita quod illae duae sunt causae parti- 
ales cum Deo respectu actus virtuosi. 


31. St. Thomas, S. Theol. 1, Ul, q. 61, a. 2; and q. 66, a. 1. 
32. Cfr. footnote 30. 


33. Cfr. A. Garvens, “Die Grundlagen der Ethik W. von Ockham” Franz. Stud. (Dec. 
1934) 386. : 


34. Quaestio de Connexione Virtutum OO: Secunda conclusio est, quod prudentia potest 
esse primo modo sine omni actu virtuoso et habitu. 
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and unwilling to put this knowledge into effect. Hence in its 
first meaning, prudence need not be followed by a virtuous 
act or habit. 


But even admitting that an act of the intellect initself can 
be virtuous, Ockham states that it can never be considered 
intrinsically virtuous. For the same act of the intellect, he 
Says, can at one time be virtuous and at another vicious. 
One could, for instance, set out to perform an action from 
a good intention, but actually continue it with bad intention. 
In this case, the first is virtuous and the second is evil. 
The act of the intellect, therefore, is not of itself necessarily 
virtuous. 


A truly virtuous act obtains only when the intellect and 
will worktogether. The will, however, does not necessarily 
follow the act of understanding. It can disagree with the 
intellect; it can even choose the opposite of what the intellect 
proposes and it can also completely suspend its act. If the 
will were not capable of these activities, its mode of operation 
would not differ from that of the sensitive appetite, which 
always follows sense apprehension; itwould notbefree, and 
consequently one could not be rewarded or punished for his 
actions. But since the will is absolutely free, it cannot be 
determined by anything outside itself, not even by the intel- 
lect. 


Hence all acts of the intellect which immediately and 
necessarily follow when another act is posited, cannot be 
regarded as a truly virtuous acts. But as soon as the will 
accepts that which is proposed by the intellect, then both 
together produce an intrinsically good and virtuous act, or 
when the will chooses that which is opposed to right reason, 
then an intrinsically bad act will result. 


The will and not the intellect is, therefore, the deciding 
factor as regards the virtuous acts or habits. Nevertheless, 
the will never acts independently of the intellect. It acts 
either in conformity with right reason, and then a virtuous 
act results; or itacts against right reason, and then an evil 
actresults. By this mode of operation the will differs from 
the intellect which may operate alone, and thus prudence inits 


35. Sent. Ill, q- 11 X: Voluntas potest discordare a ratione et potest velle oppositum, 
potest etiam suspendere omnmem actum. 
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first meaning, may be without virtuous acts or habits.*° 


Prudence in its second meaning (which is the knowledge 
of a particular proposition obtained by means of inference 
from a universal proposition) can also exist without moral 
virtue’”'The intellect, for instance, can propose a particular 
proposition to the will, such as ''this good has to be done", 
which it has obtained by means of inference from the uni- 
versal proposition ''every good has to be done". The will 
onits part canfollow that which is proposed by right reason, 
and in so doing a virtuous act would result. Yet the will, 
being absolutely free, is not forced to follow the dictate of 
right reason, but it has the power to do just the contrary. 
The following wouldbeaconcrete case. Take, for instance, 
an incontinent man who knows the universal proposition, 
that everything dishonorable has to be avoided. Furthermore, 
from experience he knows also that adultery is dishonorable. 
Having the premises, hecanno longer ignore the conclusion, 
namely, that adultery must be avoided. Nevertheless, in 
spite of this knowledge he chooses the contrary. Hence, the 
act of the intellect, prudence in its second meaning, can 
exist without a virtuous act or habit. It remains sterile, if 
the will does not accept its proposal. Butas soonas the will 
cooperates, and follows the judicium rationis, then the 
virtuous act is immediately produced.*® 


The object of the fourth conclusion is the relation of 
prudence in its third meaning to moral virtue. This kind of 
prudence, as we know, is the knowledge of a particular 
proposition obtained through the experience of another's 
acts or of one's own. Ockham says that the knowledge ac- 
quired through the experience of the acts of another can 
sometimes be without moral virtue, while the knowledge 
which one has obtained through the experience of one's own 


36. Quaestio de Connexione Virtutum OO: Hoc probatur primo sic iste actus qui neces- 
sario conformatur alteri, et qui de necessitate ponitur altero posito non est primo virtu- 
osus formaliter. Hoc patet, quia ille actus qui necessario conformatur alteri non est 
primo laudabilis, nec propter illum laudamur nec vituperamur. 

37. Ibid. RR: Tertia conclusio est, quod prudentia secundo modo dicta pro notitia im- 
mediate directiva alicuius particularis evidenter illatae ex universali, potest esse sine 
virtute morali. 

38. Ibid.: Sed recta ratione dictante quod aliquid sit omnino operandum et imperante 
voluntate illud efficaciter volendum necessario operatur et exequitur secundum potentias 
exteriores, si non impediantur. Ergo necessario sequitur imperium executionis. 
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acts is necessarily followed by a moral virtue.*° 


An example may again clarify and justify Ockham's 
statement. The proposition, ''a wrathful man has to be 
pacified by gentle words", which is obtained through the 
experience of the acts of another, is not necessarily followed 
by a virtuous act. For it often happens that one knows the 
validity of this proposition and yet in a given case does not 
want to act accordingly. Thus prudence in the third sense 
is not necessarily followed by a virtuous act or habit. 


However, the proposition, "he who frequently elicits an 
act of temperance becomes more disposed to acquire a 
greater knowledge and love of God", the validity of which 
can only be known through the experience of one's own acts, 
cannot be known unless it is also in immediate connection 
with moral virtue, at least in so far as the first virtuous 
act is concerned. For while acquiring the knowledge of this 
proposition, one has to be temperate for a certain length of 
time, and these continuous acts of restraining the inordinate 
passions necessarily produce the habit of temperance. 
Hence, even while we come to the knowledge of this propo- 
sition, we have also necessarily acquired a moral virtue. 
However, once this knowledge has been acquired, it could 
happen that it may remain without being accompanied by 
moral virtue. Hence, these facts confirm the conclusion 
that prudence in the third sense may exist with or without 
a moral virtue. 


The subject of the fifth conclusion is the fourth kind of 
prudence, which includes the directive knowledge of all 
virtues necessary for leading a perfect life. It is somehow 
the aggregate of all preceding classes of prudence, and as 
such, certain moral virtues must accompany it while others 
may be lacking’ One can, for instance, have the knowledge 
of universal propositions or of particular conclusions evident 


39. Ibid. SS: Quarta conclusio est, quod aliqua prudentia tertio modo dicta potest esse 
sine virtute morali, et aliqua non. Hoc patet, quia aliqua talis propositio potest cognosci 
per experientiam acceptam respectu actus alterius hominis, alia non potest evidenter 
COgnosci Misi per experientiam actus proprii. 


40. Ibid. TT: Quinta conclusio est, quod prudentia quarto modo dicta qua dliquis dicitur 
prudence quantum ad totum vivere secundum quod includit notitias directivas omnium 


virtutum quae requiruntur ad perfecte vivere hominis, potest esse sine aliquibus virtuti- 
bus, et sine aliquibus non potest esse. 
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by themselves or obtained through experience without having 
the corresponding virtue. But one cannot know the propo- 
sition, for example, 'In loving God I have greater delight 
than in loving all temporal things", without having experi- 
enced it, and by experiencing it one must also possess the 
virtue of the love of God. 


In the first conclusion of this last article, Ockham stated 
that no moral virtue or any moral act can exist without some 
kind of prudence. Every moral virtue needs at least a degree 
of prudence. Virtue, for instance, can result, as the pre- 
ceding conclusions have shown, either fromthe fifth, fourth, 
or from any of the remaining classes of prudence. However, 
inthe sixth conclusion of this article Ockham points out that 
all moral virtues can dispense with prudence in its first and 
second sense’ For in order to elicit a virtuous act, it does 
not seem to be necessary that the immediate directive knowl- 
edge be caused by self-evident propositions, because this 
same knowledge can also be obtained through experience. 


For instance, if someone is grateful to his benefactor, 
then itis not necessary that he has obtained the proposition, 
"One must be grateful to him by whom one has beenhelped", 
from the universal proposition, ''Every benefactor deserves 
gratitude", but he can consent to the particular proposition 
for the simple reason that he has seen or has experienced 
that this particular man has been good to him. Therefore, 
when it is possible to obtain the same knowledge either by 
means of inference from a universal proposition or through 
experience, then either of the two ways suffices. But if 
evident knowledge of a particular proposition cannot be 
obtained through experience, then this moral virtue cannot 
be acquired unless it is partially caused by prudence in the 
first and second sense.” 


41. Ibid, UU: Sexta conclusio est, quod quaelibet virtus moralis potest esse sine pru- 
dentia primo modo et secundo modo dicta, quia ad hoc quod actus virtuosus eliciatur non 
requiritur quod notitia immediate directiva causetur per propositiones per se notas, quo- 
modo causatur prudentia secundo modo dicta; quia illa eadem notitia potest causari per 
propositiones per se notas vel per experientiam, et sufficit quod altero modorum causetur. 


42. Ibid.; Si tamen notitia evidens alicuius particularis non posset haberi per experi- 
entiam, tunc virtus illa cuius notitia particularis esset directiva requireret necessario 
prudentiam primo modo et secundo modo, sed non tertio. 
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IV. Summary and Evaluation of Ockham’s Doctrine on 


The Connection of the Virtues 


In the previous pages we have examined and explained 
Ockham's teaching on the connection of the virtues. And 
incidentally, we have touched upon some other important 
points of his ethical philosophy. 


As a result of this study, we must confess that Ockham, 
far from appearing as the destroyer of the medieval tradition, 
reveals himself in all his works as a successful continuator 
of scholasticism. The great Franciscan thinker is atrue son 
of his time and environment. In scholastic method he is not 
different from his predecessors. He never despises the 
extraordinary achievements in theology and philosophy of the 
great scholastics. Yethis love for truth and his well trained 
logical mind forbid him to accept arguments which have no 
demonstrative, or at least probable value, or which have no 
foundation in Holy Scripture or tradition. Ockham shows 
himself always as a man who is independent and critical in 
his thinking, but only for the love of truth. "In matters of 
faith and science,'' he says, "I am more impressed by one 
evident reason or by an authoritative passage of the Holy 
Scripture correctly understood than by the common chorus 
of mankind. I am not ashamed to be convinced by truth. In 
fact I esteem it most useful to have truth conquer me. But 
I never want to be defeated by the multitude. For 1consider 
as patent heresy the advice of many that I should not oppose 
the multitude. It may, indeed, be read in the sacred utter - 
ances that the multitude, as arule, errs, andthat very often 
one solitary man may put all the rest to flight. '"*° 


These few lines are eloquent testimony of the pure in- 
tentions, the manly character, and the independent mind of 
the great Franciscan thinker. Ockham has no intention to 
destroy what great masters have laboriously built up. His 
criticism is not destructive, but its aim is to consolidate 
andtorefine. The Venerabilis Inceptor'is, therefore, a true 
continuator of the scholastic method and he is especially 
faithful to the Franciscan tradition. 


There is alsono ground for seeing inOckham a forerunner 


43. Ockham, De Imp. et Pont. potest., proem. 6. 
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of the Lutheran Reformation. In theology, faith remains 
always his unshaken and unshakeable norm. He clearly 
distinguishes betweenthe realm of faith andreason, theology 
and philosophy. Yet atthe sametime he is vitally concerned 
with reconciling the facts of revelation with the Aristotelian 
system. Innosense does he create opposition between faith 
and reason nor try to withdraw from revelation all intellectual 
investigation. Reverently and honestly, he analyzes the 
medieval theology anew. His intent is even to free it from 
certain Aristotelian principles which he considers to be 
false and to substitute arguments which are in agreement 
with the true Christian doctrine. In matters of faith, the 
point of departure for Ockham is always the Christian dogma 
and not the religious sentiment or subjective disposition of 
the soul upon which Luther later purported to found the 
Christian life. Ockham, therefore, seems to have nothing 
in common with the so-called Reformation of the sixteenth 
century. He is also far from being a fideist, who destroys 
reason, nor is he a rationalist, who ignores faith. Asatrue 
scholastic theologian, he rigorously follows the methods of 
his time, and his thought gives no indication of those systems 
which originated after the intellectual and religious revo- 
lution. 


Ockham's doctrine on the connection of the virtues is an 
example of this strict scholastic method. It is a work com- 
piled by a man of vivid and deep faith with an equally deep 
and clear logical mind. Ockham, as wesaid, doesnot break 
with tradition; he knows and respects the opinions of his 
predecessors. Yet he is too critical to accept them without 
personal examination. It is repugnant to him to be a simple 
dilettante who unnecessarily accumulates difficulties, but 
he is ever serious-minded and demanding in his re- 
quirements for a solution to a problem. Nor does it seem 
superfluous to him that even the fundamental doctrines of 
this question be submitted to a crtical examination. Thus 
he discusses the genesis of the habits and of the acts, enumer - 
ates the different senses in which prudence can be taken, 
and distinguishes various grades of the virtues. The dominant 
principle which permeates the entire ethics of Ockham and 
which is the foundation for this discussion is the sovereign 
will of God and the free will of man. 
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All moral actions have their ground in the free will of God. 
If God is absolutely free, then it follows that He can do 
whatever He wants. There can be no act to which He is 
obligated.“4 Such being the case, there is no reason why one 
should deny God the power of changing the order of nature 
as well as the moral order. If God has freely established 
this actual order, then it does not seem contradictory to 
assert that He can also freely change it. 


This idea of the absolute freedom of God, who is not 
bound to the moral law, may seem like an admission of 
moral positivism. If God can change the moralorder, there 
is no absolute norm of morality; laws are changeable and 
relative. In fact, Ockham's ethics more than once have been 
labeled relativism.”* 


Yet Ockham's accentuation of the sovereignty of God and 
His absolute freedom in regard to all actions is in realitya 
reaction against Aristotelian determinism. The Venerabilis 
Inceptor tried to defend the God of Saint Augustine who is not 
bound by any other law but the law of love and whose principal 
traitisto givefreely. Inhis insistence onlogic, he may have 
gone too far in drawing consequences from this Augustinian 
conception of God. Yet he had no intention of weakening the 
validity of the moral law. His purpose was to show the 
possibility of such a change in the moral law because of the 
absolute freedominGod, but he never proclaimed its actual 
existence.*® 


Ockham's philosophy of the human will is of basic im- 
portance for ethics in general and for the connection of the 
virtues inparticular. It canbetraced back to St. Augustine's 
idea that the will pervades all things.” 


Since the human will cannot be necessitated by anything 
outside itself, neither by the intellect nor by the ultimate 
end nor by the means which lead to this end, all human 


44, Ockham, Sent, Il, q. 9 F. 


45. Cfr. Anita Garvens, “Die Grundlagen der Ethik W. von Ockham” Franz. Stud. (Dec. 
1934) 407. 


46. Cfr. R. Guelluy, “Philosophie et Théologie chez'Guillaume d’Ockham” (Louvain 
1947) 360 ff. 


47. Augustine, “De civitate Dei,” XIV, 6: Voluntas est quippe in omnibus, immo omnes 
nihil quam voluntas sunt. 
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actions become extremely personal. Man becomes ex- 
clusively responsible for his deeds. There is no other power 
which influences all the actions of man so decisively andso 
deeply as free will. The will affects the innermost depths 
of his soul. While an error of the intellect remains without 
any moral consequences, an error of the will is of vital and 
incalculable importance. Awellordered willis the regulator 
of all the faculties of man. On the contrary, a will which in 
its own choice contradicts right reason is the destroyer of 
order and happiness. All ethical problems, therefore, are 
nothing else but problems of the will. 


The doctrine of the central significance of the will in all 
moralactions has some applications in the prudence-virtue 
relation. Ockham does not denythat every true moral virtue 
implies some kind of prudence. However, itis not necessary 
that every kind of prudence be connected with and accompa- 
nied by moral virtues. It may happen, as has been pointed 
out in the previous pages, that prudence remains deprived 
entirely of all virtuous acts and habits. 


Ockham's doctrine on the connection of the moral virtues 
among themselves and their connection with the theological 
virtues does not greatly differ from that of his predecessors 
of the thirteenth century. With Durandus de Sancto Portiano 
and Duns Scotus, Ockham admits a connection of the moral 
virtues only in a very general sense, namely, in so far as 
all can be traced back to some general conditions. These 
general conditions are for Durandus as well as for Scotus 
the cardinal virtues of prudence, justice, fortitude and 
temperance. Ockham sees them in the propositions which 
have been acquired through experience and in self-evident 
propositions of the practicalintellect. As regards the perfect 
moral virtues all agree in saying that some kind of dispositive 
influence must be admitted, at least to the extent that one 
perfect moral virtue inclines a person towards acts which 
are able to produce another virtue. 


For the rest Ockham does not differ greatly from his 
immediate predecessors except that he is more precise 
and given to many more distinctions. 


OTHMAR SUK, O.F.M. 
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NEWMAN’S PSYCHOLOGICAL DISCOVERY: 
THE ILLATIVE SENSE 


I. Introduction 


It is a tragical fact that genius is often misunderstood. 


WueErEAS men of mediocre talents will succeed remarkably 
and become well-known andesteemedinmanycircles, genius 
often stands onapinnacle, not tobe reached by other mortals, 
and its voice does not reach the ears of the crowd. Its world- 
wide visions are distrusted, its prophetic warnings are 
sneered at and scorned, its achievements are neglected and 
ignored. 


In his long, long life John Henry Newman had to pay the 
debt of genius and suffered from mistrust and contempt, 
from neglect and misunderstanding. 


The sad story of his failures is too often told and too much 
stressedtobe repeated here. Everyone knows how he lived 
under a cloud for years and years. Everyone knows that the 
cloud has been lifted and understanding has followed. Every- 
one knows that prejudices are vanishing one by one and that 
his greatness is being recognized in almost all quarters. 
Indeed, his ideas may be said to be conquering the world. 
Fifty years, we are told, is the noviciate for immortality. 
These fifty years have past now and we see Newman's vener- 
able figure rising in the glory of immortality. 


Among the prejudices which have not yet been removed 
there is one that may last longest because of the difficulty 
of the subject, viz. the great distrust of his philosophical 
discovery, the illative sense, the kernel of his Essay in aid 
of a Grammar of Assent. 


From the time that Father Harper opened his lengthy attack 
on Newman's theory of knowledge, in May 1870, up to our 
times, various objections have been raised against his illa- 
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tive sense.! 


Even today one may meet learned people who think New- 
man's views on this subject absurd. Among those who in- 
tensely admire Newman's other works there are several 
who take exception to the Grammar of Assent. 


As a matter of fact it must be granted that the Grammar 
of Assent is a very difficult book. One of the greatest au- 
thorities on the subject, the Oratorian, Father Bacchus, 
once expressed it in these words: 


According to outward appearances the Grammar of Assent is one 
of the most obscure books that has ever been written. Distinguished 
philosophers have been known openly to avow that they could make 
nothing of it, and, without being so outspoken, its critics betray the 
same sense of obscurity by the eagerness with which they fasten 
upon irrelevant side issues when discussing it, and by the vague, 
non-committal character of their utterances... His readers are not 
prepared for originality on so large a scale.? 


Scarcely has any book been written that required an intro- 
duction more than the Grammar of Assent, but not even a 
few lines are there to be found by way of a preface. 


The object of these articles is to set forth Newman's 
doctrine on the illative sense, to make his views of episte- 
mology better understood, to prevent further. misunder- 
standings and to give a clear introduction to the Grammar 
of Assent. 


1. Among the most conspicuous are: Fr. Thomas Harper, “Dr. Newman’s Essay in aid 
of a Grammar of Assent,” The Month (1870), May, June, July, August, October, November 
and December. 


J.W. Blakesley, “English Catholics and English Ultramontanism,” The Times, (April 
21, 1870). 


Anonymous, Review of Newman’s Grammar of Assent, The Edinburgh Review, 270 


(October 1870), 382 ff. 


Sydney Herbert Mellone, Leaders of Religious Thought in the 19th Century, (Edin- 
burgh and London 1902). 


E. Baudin, *La Philosophie de Foi chez Newman”, (Montligeon 1906). Published also 
in Revue de Philosophie VIII (1906), 571-598; IX (1906), 20-25, 253-285, 373-390. 


See also Bishop Hedley’s opinion quoted in: J.F. Cronin’s Cardinal Newman: His 
Theory of Knowledge, (Washington 1935), 80. 


Floris Delattre, “La Pensée de Newman” (Paris 1914), 30. 
C. Bonnegent, La Theorie de Certitude dans Newman (Paris 1920). 
2. “How to read the Grammar of Assent”, The Month, 143 (1924), 106. 
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When Newman was working on his 'Grammar" he told 
Henry Wilberforce that he did not know what to think of it: 
"As to what I have done, I cannot tell if itis a Truism, a 
Paradox, or a Mare's nest.’ This thought was not en- 
couraging. The same idea was expressed in a letter to 
Charles Meynell,’ in whichhe said: 'You willbe sadly disap- 
pointed in my 'illative sense', which is a grand word for a 
common thing'’. Those statements might make some think 
that after all this illative sense is not worth enlarging on. 
And if one considers that the illative sense is merely our 
faculty of natural reasoning, which makes us draw sound 
conclusions about real things though we are unable to express 
the full trend of thoughts which warrant theseinferences, — 
or inother words that the illative sense is but common sense 
insofar as itis able to know this concrete world in a natural 
and more or less direct way, i.e. without formal syllogisms, 
— then the discouragement increases and one would like to 
put the Grammar of Assent on the shelf as useless or anti- 
quated or even worse. 


This, however, would seema great injustice to Newman's 
elaborate treatise on the illative sense. The following con- 
siderations may help to explain my meaning. 


One of the foundations of Newman's doctrine is his dis- 
tinction between the real and the notional, between things 
and notions, between concrete truths and abstract notions. 
Again and again he returns to this distinction and he empha- 
sizes the fact that he wants to speak of the concrete, the 
real, and only about the notional and the abstract as far as 
necessary to illustrate his ideas about the real and the 
concrete. More frequently and more emphatically than any 
other author who writes on epistemology Newman insists 
on the importance of the concrete and the real in our lives. 
He shows how little we are influenced by abstractions and 
notions. Lifeisfor action. This holds good both inthe natural 
and in the supernatural world. Action, however, does not 
originate fron: mere notions but from a living, concrete 
image in our minds, the vivid representation of real things. 
This is the reason why he encourages the development of 


3. The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman, (London 1913), new impression; II, 248. 


4. Letter dated Nov. 17, 1869, by P. Dr. Zeno, O.F.M. Cap. Published in Newman’s 
leer over het menselijk denken, (Nijmegen 1943), 289. 
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what he calls real apprehension and real assent. Of course 
these terms need explaining. But the explanation will show 
his great merit in throwing a clear light on the paramount 
importance of the real and the concrete. This doctrine has 
its echo and is confirmed by the writings of the modern 
existentialists. Indeed, one would not be surprised if these 
philosophers were indirectly indebted to Newman or if they 
thought that parts of their theories were already to be found 
in Newman's Grammar of Assent. 


Then, who has drawn attention to the spontaneous and 
personal character of human thinking on concrete matters 
as Newman did while writing about the illative sense? Many 
may feel inclined to mistrust such modes of thinking on 
account of their subjectivity and of the amount of irrationality 
which seems to be implied in them. Newman shows us under 
what conditions spontaneous thought and reasoning is reliable 
and why its conclusions are justified and objective. 


This doctrine of the illative sense teaches us how to judge 
of our own convictions and how to find the means of urging 
them gently but firmly on others. It explains the innumerable 
universally received prejudices, the almost irresistible 
power of such methods of propaganda as we have witnessed 
from the Nazis, and the mighty influence of living, revo- 
lutionary ideas. It could be of great consequence when adapted 
to educational problems. 


One wonders whether so many victims would have fallen 
to the heresy of Modernism, — a movement foreseen, pre- 
dicted, resisted by Newman if his doctrine of the illative 
sense had been better known and understood. Modernism 
was based on Agnosticism as its negative foundation. This 
special sort of scepticism arose in the nineteenth century 
when the scientists seemed to work miracles only by applying 
mathematics to sciences. It was the strict mathematical 
mode of reasoning which caused a revolution in many de- 
partments of human knowledge. The scientists, however, 
desired the same methods and the same mathematical 
certainty in religious subjects. But actually, the evidences 
of religion seemed to them weak and insufficient as compared 
to those which they used in order to prove their own as- 
sertions, which had led to so many inventions. Their confi- 
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dence inreligion as arevealed doctrine began to waver when 
they observed that their strict tests could not be applied to 
the theses of religion without shaking its foundations. This 
made them sceptics in religion and they tried to escape 
absolute atheism by inventing the doctrines of Modernism. 
But if they had known the qualities of human thinking as 
explained by Newman, if they had seen the distinction between 
the abstract character of their sciences and the concrete 
character of human thought in concrete matters, if theyhad 
understood that the illative faculty of the human mind pene- 
trates the concrete world and attains truth often without 
recognizable arguments although by means of justified natur - 
al inferences, whichare not tobe expressed by syllogisms in 
the proper sense of the word, then, perhaps, many of them 
would not have miserably lost their faith and taken refuge 
in the most pernicious of all heresies. 


If it were fully realized how powerful and penetrating the 
influence of the illative sense is as regards the proofs and 
arguments in defense of revelation, it would highly enhance 
the value of apologetics. Paperlogic, as Newman would call 
it, gives us but the framework of the living workings of our 
minds, notthe complete, intricate system of thoughts which 
underlie this verbal argumentation. If we consider con- 
version from the natural point of view, irrespective of the 
indispensible influence of grace, it is not skill in argu- 
mentative science but the exercise of a living faculty of the 
individual intellect addressing the entire personality which 
convinces inquirers. This fact would lead all authors on 
apologetics to an appreciation and cultivation of this faculty 
in those whom they want to convince. They would endeavor 
to address the whole person and not merely the intellect 
through giving this the first and foremost place inproblems 
about truth and falsehood. They would direct their efforts 
to the mental and moral preparation of the person to whom 
they are trying to show the objectivity of our religion and not 
merely rely on clever and clear-cut arguments and evi- 
dences. In this way they would cultivate the illative faculties 
of those persons and lead them to a perfect understanding 
of the foundations of our religion. 


This is but a meagre and probably very unsatisfactory 
description of some of the advantages arising from the study 
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of Newman's illative sense. Only a full treatment of every 
aspect of this faculty will justify this eulogy. 


What, then, are exactly the subjects we should like to 
deal with? 


The first question to be solvedis the problem: What made 
John Henry Newman write his treatise on the illative sense? 
The answer will give a key to a better understanding. 


The next problem is the ‘status questionis: What does he 
mean precisely by the illative sense? 


Thirdly, we should like to consider the meaning of several 
of his other terms, which are misleading because he invests 
them with meanings of his own, independent of those found 
in philosophical handbooks of his and our times. Thus we 
shall inquire into the meaning of syllogism and logic, of 
demonstration and mediate perception, of antecedent proba- 
bilities and arguments a posteriori, of universal and gener- 
als, of notions and things, etc. Several problems connected 
with these ideas, willbe dealt with, e.g. Newman's doctrine 
on the reality of "universals' and on the value of human 
knowledge; further his standpoint towards scepticism and 
idealism. All these notions are especially considered in 
their relation to the illative sense. 


Fourthly, attention will be drawn to Newman's theories 
about the human faculties of cognition and volition. The part, 
which, according to Newman, the faculties of cognition take 
in human mental life is to be considered in connection with 
the illative sense. Here the problem whether Newman was 
an intellectualist or a voluntarist must be treated. 


Fifthly, Newman's doctrine on truth and certitude requires 
a minute consideration. What is Newman's test for discerning 
truth from falsehood? What are we to think about Newman's 
peculiar notion of certitude, viz. assent after reflection or 
"complex assent" as he calls it? By means of an elaborate 
psychological analysis of certitude he tries to prove the 
accuracy of his definition. An exact notion of what he means 
by assent, realandnotional, is essential for a proper under - 
standing of his arguments. Strong stress is laid on his 
conviction that assent andinference are quite distinct mental 
acts, the former being an unconditional acceptance of a 
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proposition, the latter a conditional one. Aclear conception 
of these definitions is of the utmost importance. The points 
which will remain for discussions are material certitude, 
moral and practical certitude, certainty, doubt, probability 
and lastly certitude in relation to religious faith. 


After these preliminaries it will be possible, sixthly, to 
follow the arguments which prove the existence of an illative 
sense. In the Grammar at least thirteen arguments are to 
be found. 


Lastly, it might be useful to give a survey of the opinions 
of those who oppose the illative sense. This will make it 
clear how Newman's theories were misrepresented and how 
these authors wrongly applied their own ideas to histerms. 
On the other hand, the more favorable criticisms confirm 
andillustrate his doctrines by giving them a fair treatment. 


Il. The Origin of the GRAMMAR OF ASSENT 


One of the most remarkable and conspicuous things of 
Newman's life is the unity and consistency of his objectives 
and thoughts, of his aims and ideas. 


As soon as his religious life turnedreal, active and strong, 
after his "conversion" in1816, he hadhenceforward only one 
ideal: the fulfillment of God's will in all circumstances of 
his career. 


The words he wrote to his brother Francis during the Long 
Vacation of 1820 regarding his approaching examination — he 
wanted to win first class honors — contain the continuous 
motive of all he did and said: "If it be possible, o Lord, let 
me succeed .... but Thou knowstallthings, and I am a fool 
before Thee. Therefore Thy will, not mine be done."'’ Of 
course, persons and events tried again and again to turn 
him away from this high ideal, and at one time they were 
onafair way to success, but illness and bereavement opened 


his eyes,° and he went on, always following the kindly light 
of God's will wherever it led him. 


5. From Private Memoranda 1816-1826 (not published). 
6. Apologia (standard edition Longmans), 14. 
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His religious bent and his failure in the Schools made him 
give his attention to the Church. He became a clergyman, 
but one of a special stamp: full of idealism, desirous of 
putting into practice the truths of religion, anxious to defend 
the Church against unbelief, indifference, and rationalism, 
eager to attack all forms of hypocrisy and formalism. Thus 
he became the mighty champion of revealed truth. 


Especially in the early thirties Newman felt angry and 
uneasy as to the prospects of the Anglican Church.’ Political 
events in England clearly showed how many people and lost 
their belief in revelation, their respect for religion, their 
love of God's word. Many people no longer realized that God 
had manifested Himself to man and that the Church was in 
duty bound to preserve this revelation and to teach every 
human creature the whole truth, doctrines as well as com- 
mandments. Hesawthe Church as the concrete representa- 
tive of things invisible, andthis Church was in great danger. 
God's word was in great danger. The fulfillment of God's 
will was in great danger. 


This was the ultimate reason why he started the Oxford 
Movement. As early as 1827, he had begun a systematic 
study of the Fathers of the Church. He was convinced from 
aboy that they wouldteach him the pure Christian doctrines, 
primitive Christianity, Christ's will and commandments. 
In 1839, however, this study made him doubt the viewpoint 
of the Anglican Church.* He had always believed that this 
Church was the true one, founded by Christ and through His 
almighty power preserved till the nineteenth century in 
spite of its imperfections, failings and sins. His doubts 
grew, and at length he became certain that the Anglican 
Church was wrong and Rome, right. Consequently he felt 
that he had to leave the Anglican community and join the 
Catholic Church, unless he wished tobe disobedient to God's 
will and to imperil his soul. But this step cost him many 
heroic acts. 


As a Catholic priest he saw how the influences which 
threatened to bring about the destruction of the Anglican 
Church tried to sap the foundations of the Catholic Church 


tes Thextesy seto 
8. Ibid., 89, 114 ff. 
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as well. With the same quiet but energetic eagerness, he 
wanted to do his utmost to prevent their success. Hence he 
accepted the superhuman task of founding a Catholic Uni- 
versity at Dublin’ where he hoped to defend the Catholic 
Religion on a philosophical basis and meet the most vital 
problem of the times, viz. how — account being’ taken of all 
fresh discoveries and all scientific developments — a 
thoroughly liberal education could be possible for Catholics 
while remaining true to tradition and loyal to ecclesiastical 
authority. When several of the Irish bishops, especially the 
chief supporter of the University scheme, Dr. Cullen, proved 
to have quite different educational ideals and consequently 
effective cooperation became impossible, Newman was 
to leave Dublin to abandon his hopes. 


Then he gave his energy to another task imposed upon himby 
Cardinal Wiseman: a new English version of the Scriptures. re 
He intended to write the introduction himself. This was to be 
an apologetic work which would counteract the rationalistic 
propaganda of the age. But this also proved a failure on 
account of apathy from high quarters, and these circum- 
stances forced himtolay aside the revision of hisintroduction., 


Now he hoped to be of use for the Catholic cause by ac- 
cepting the invitation of undertaking the editorship of the 
Ramble r..' This periodical aimed at making Catholic intel- 
lectuals familiar with the trend of modern science. After 
editing afew numbers he was asked by his bishop, Dr. Ulla- 
thorne, to stop the Review, as the bishops did not like the 
spirit and the tone of many of the contributions. He did so 
at once, although very sad at heart. 


When in1862 he had become the collaborator of the Home 
and Foreign Review, which succeeded to the Ramble r, and 
which professed the same ideals, he was disappointed once 
more. It startled the bishops and all Catholics so that he 
could not possibly continue giving his name to the quarterly, 
and he had gradually to withdraw. It distressed him that 


9. W. Ward, The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman (new impression, 1913), I, 275- 
276, 310 ff. 


10. /bid., 418-428. 
11. /bid., 417-418, 437 ff. 479 ff. 
I 2Selbidage si tt. 
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Catholic intellectual England should have to repudiate a 
unique periodical which pursued objects so dear to his heart, 
the reconciliation of faith andreason, the confrontation of the 
results of modern scientific research with the doctrines. of 
the Church, the adjustment of the respective claims of reve- 
lation and secular knowledge. He knew how disastrous the 
consequences would be if no adequate solution were to be 
found and the English Catholics were to be afraid of the 
development of science. He foresaw that many would fall 
away and join the enemy camp. 


When writing his Apologia, he availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to state his views on the subject without hurting men 
like Ward, Manning and others who were of quite a different 
opinion. He pointed out the dangers of the times and the 
intellectual needs of the Church. Kingsley had attacked papal 
infallibility and denounced as slavish the Catholic intellect. 
Newman explained how infallibility was no obstacle for living 
thought but only a preservative against excesses in dis- 
cussions about dogma anddoctrines of the faith. It was indi- 
vidual thinking which had often brought about the development 
of dogma. The controversies of the theological schools had 
been its preparation. The divines had first compared new 
theories and propositions to the depositum of faith. Only 
after long and sometimes fiery debates and after intense 
study of all the aspects of the new theories, the Church 
spoke her decisive word and proposed a new dogma, which 
was often but the received conclusion of the foregoing argu- 
ments. The whole process often took centuries, during which 
the ecclesiastical authorities as such did not interfere in the 
discussions at all.” 


At the same time Newman became aware of another oppor- 
tunity for realizing some of his high ideals. The scheme of 
a Catholic University in Ireland for the Catholic youths of 
England had come to nothing. The Protestant Universities 
of England would be dangerous for their faith. Newman 
thought of a compromise by founding an Oratory at Oxford 
as acentre for Catholic undergraduates. This centre should 
keep them from rationalistic influences, give them the 
Catholic complement of their studies and provide them with 
the spiritual guidance they needed. By living at Oxford New- 

13. Apologia, 258-269; Ward op. cit. II, 36 ff. 
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man could keep in contact with modern scientific research 
and its results and would be able to explain the Catholic 
doctrine in relation to new discoveries. His bishop supported 
his scheme and Newman Started the necessary preparations. 
He bought the grounds and collected money. But then, the 
party who thought these plans dangerous as propagating 
what was called mixed education influenced the ecclesiastical 
authorities, who according to instructions from Rome for- 
bade Catholics to send their sons to Protestant Universities, 
and thus Newman's plans and ideals were frustrated again.“ 


Since the Catholics of Oxford were badly in need of thorough 
spiritual assistance, Bishop Ullathorne asked Newman in 
1866 to establish an Oratory at Oxford. Newman could not 
refuse. He hoped to exert strong influence onthe University 
again by explaining Catholic truthfrom the pulpit. This would 
counteract the powerful liberalistic tendencies and the great 
religious indifference at the University and might ultimately 
result in another Oxford Movement. But his opponents pointed 
out in Rome that Newman's presence at Oxford would work 
like a magnet on the young Catholic aristocracy. Conse- 
quently he was forbidden to reside there himself, and thus 
the second Oxford scheme came to nought together with his 
ideals. By this time he thought he had come to the endof his 
activities.» 


The subject, however, of Faith and Reason kept haunting 
him. He was aware how it lay at the bottom of Liberalism 
and Rationalism. It was like a weight on his conscience, as 
he expressed it to Aubrey de Vere.’ He knew how many were 
kept back from religion and the Church owing to wrong notions 
about this problem. His life-long wish andambition to defend 
and propagate the truth of revelation and to do the will of 
God, who had given him special gifts for this work, ledhim 
on and made him consider the writing of a great study on the 
relation between faith andreason. He hadalready taken many 
notes for it, which represented the thoughts of a whole life- 
time. But he could not succeed in starting to write the book 
so dear to his heart. As he expressed it himself, he felt he 
had somethingtosay, yet, whenever he made anattempt, the 

14. Ward op. cit. II, 47 ff. 

15. Ibid. 121 ff. 

16. Ibid. 273. 
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sight he saw vanished, plunging into a thicket, curling itself 
up like a hedgehog, or changing colors like a chameleon. 
While at Glion in Switzerlandin1866, a sudden thought which 
gave him the clue came to his mind. This he immediately 
wrote down; for back in England, he could work it out.” 


These were the mediate or historical preparations to the 
writing of the Grammar of Assent. Apart from the fact that 
W.G. Ward used to urge him to write a book as a sequel to 
the University Sermons, his first study ofthe problem, there 
were three reasons which may be called the immediate 
motives. 


Firstly, he wanted to explain the fact that simple, un- 
educated people could believe in the truths of religion in a 
rational way without any knowledge of the arguments. "If I 
wrote a new work" he saidina latter to Dr. Charles Meynell, 
"it would be on the popular, practical and personal evidence 
of Christianity, —i.e., as contrasted to the scientific, and 
its object would be to show that a given individual, high or 
low, has as much right (has as real rational grounds) to be 
certain, as a learned theologian who knows the scientific 
evidence. "'® 


Theological textbooks often solved the difficulty connected 
with the grounds of the faith of the uneducated by referring 
to arguments which were called respectively sufficient, or 
satisfactory for their own limited intellects. In his Uni- 
versity Sermons Newman had tried to give a solution by 
suggesting that the faith of the simple involved a semi- 
conscious share in the wisdom of the Church as a whole.” 
In another sermon he had already pointed out that those people 
seemed to have evidence which was apparently inadequate to 
its purpose, but this was no proof of real weakness or im- 
perfection in their reasonings.’’ Calling this evidence implicit 
reasoning, he wished to describe in a more extensive way 
the implicit workings of the human mind in uneducated people 
and how these subconscious processes led them to objective 

17. “Ibid. 245. 

18. Ibid. 243; cfr. Essay on Development of Christian Doctrine (standard edition 
Longmans), 327-330. 

19. University Sermons (edition Longmans), 278 ff.: “Wisdom as Contrasted with Faith 
and Bigotry.” 

20. Ibid. 212. 
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conclusions. 


The faculty of the mind for implicit reasoning was called 
by him-—in an appendix to the Grammar of Assent —an 
organon investigandi, and, ashesays himself, amainreason 
for his writing this book was, as far as he could, todescribe 
this organon investigandi whichhe thought to be the true one. 
He expressed this in his journal notes of January 12, 1860 
as follows: 


I would affirm that faith must rest on reason, nay, even in the case 
of children, and of the most ignorant and dull peasant, wherever faith 
is living and loving; and of course in a great many other cases be- 
sides. I start then with a deep conviction that that is the case on 
which the objection I am to answer bases itself; viz., that faith not 
only ought to rest upon reasons as its human basis, but does rest 
and cannot but so rest, if it deserves the name of faith. And my task 
is to elicit and show to the satisfaction of others what these grounds 
of reason are,~ 


Secondly, he wanted to show that even educated people, — 
theologians not excluded, — ultimately base their faith not 
on the syllogisms of the textbooks, but on personal reasonings 
and implicit workings of the mind, which cannot be adequately 
put into words. He strongly felt the necessity to make this 
understood because many good Catholics cherished wrong 
ideas on this point. They did not see that they were moving 
in a vicious circle when they accepted the proofs of religion 
on the word of the Church while those proofs were supposed 
to establish the authority of the same Church. If anybody 
examined the value and adequacy of those grounds, he seemed 
to admit doubts against the faith. As Wilfrid Ward tells us, 
even so ablea manas Cardinal Wiseman was not wholly free 
from this confusion of thought, which appeared in a conver- 
sation between the Cardinal, W.G. Ward and Newmanin1859, 
when Newman clinched the matter and somewhat staggered 
the Cardinal with the question: ''Then, pray, your Eminence, 
what is the difference between faith and prejudice?''” Hence 
Newman wished to explain how faith has its human grounds 
not in the well-known proofs of the theological handbooks, 
but in the real and full proofs of the mind itself, consisting 


21. Apologia, 499. 


22. Published by Przywara in Stimmen der Zeit, 112 (1927), 434. 
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in its various implicit reasonings, of which the paper-logic 
of the textbooks is only a bare skeleton. 


The third reason why he contemplated a great work about 
the illative sense, was the attitude of mind of honest un- 
believers, among whom William Froude™seems to have been 
first in his thoughts. This mental attitude was connected 
with the development of sciences and the policy of most 
theologians who did not pay sufficient attention to the new 
discoveries. The ordinary handbooks of Catholic apologetics 
contained the evidences of Christianity, explained in the old 
traditional way and putting forth arguments as conclusive 
which in reality were not. Serious non-Catholics and un- 
believers couldnot see the cogency of the logic contained in 
those proofs which left many questions unanswered and many 
aspects neglected. The mode of theological reasoning did 
not resemble the rigid demonstrative methods which they 
required for the validity of their scientific conclusions. 
Though derived from deep thinkers those evidences had not 
been adapted to the needs of the times. New objections were 
not understood and theologians used to reject them disdainful- 
ly. They could admit no perplexity of intellect which was not 
directly and immediately wilful because their proofs were 
convincing and their arguments were demonstrations. But 
Newman knew the minds of many of them and how sincere 
they were.” He was intimately acquainted with persons who 
tried to obtain religious convictions and did not reach the 
conclusion that the Catholic faith was the only true faith, 
but onthe contrary became rationalists and sceptics because 
they reasoned logically.”® All this tried Newman and made 
him want to solve these difficult problems. 


So after his tour through Switzerland in 1866, he began 
his book and slowly completed it so that it could be published 
in the summer of 1870. He modestly considered it merely a 
contribution to the solving of the problem of assent in matters 
of faith. Therefore he entitledit; An Essay in aid of a Grammar 
of Assent.” 

24. See Gordon Huntington Harper Cardinal Newman and William Froude, 30, 116-126; 
Ward op. cit. Il, 586 ff. 465. 

25. Ward op. cit. 1, 244. 

26. Grammar of Assent (standard edition Longmans) 496; Apologia, 198. 
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Ill. Newman’s Book on The Illative Sense 


Although Newman's doctrine on the illative sense may be 
found in the University Sermons when he speaks about implicit 
and explicit reason,” it is the Grammar of Assent in which 
he has fully developed his ideas on this faculty. Therefore 
the Grammar of Assent willbe the main source of this study, 
andit would seem right first to give a survey of the book as 
an introduction. 


Newman's trend of thought was as follows: He wanted to 
show the psychological basis of an act of faith — in other 
words, the natural elements of belief to the exclusion of the 
element of grace or supernatural influences. Anact of faith, 
then, is the unconditional acceptance of a true proposition 
on the authority of God Himself. In other words, itis certi- 
tude. Now, certitude is created by several factors, among 
which reason takes the lead. Not only our reasoning faculties, 
but the whole mind, all human faculties cooperate to obtain 
conclusions. Newman calls this mode of reasoning inference. 
Withthe utmost accuracy and acuteness he analyzes the act 
of inference. 


Inference may be strictly syllogistic, as for example, 
formal inference. Generally, however, it is impossible to 
put every inference into words, as it can be a very compli- 
cated act of the human mind. In view of this, Newmanspeaks 
of what he calls informal inference. Now the faculty of our 
minds which reaches conclusions that are certain goes by 
the name of the illative sense, i.e., a sense of concluding, 
as the Latin "'inferre"', from which the adjective ''illative" is 
derived, means "to conclude". It appears from this that 
Newman makes a distinction between certitude and inference. 
Consequently he treats those acts of the mind separately. 


Certitude, however, is a kind of assent. Hence he has to 
explain what assent is and what is the difference between 
inference and assent. Many had identified inference and 
assent. According to their opinion the logic of an argument 
or the conclusiveness of a proposition was synonymous with 
its truth, and as there were degrees of inference, there were 
also degrees of assent. His doctrine, however, was that 


inference is the conditional acceptance of a proposition, 
28. Sermon XIII. 
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whereas assent is the unconditional acceptance. ”° 


Assent is divided into several kinds: simple and complex 
assent, notionalandrealassent. Real assent is of the highest 
importance because its object is the concrete, andconcrete 
matters fill our lives far more than abstract notions. They 
are the department of the illative sense so that the illative 
sense is especially connected with real assent. 


Assent to a proposition supposes apprehension of the 
proposition. There is no assent toa proposition without some 
knowledge of its meaning. The apprehension of the propo- 
sition may be notional or real. 


Since the apprehension has a proposition as its object, 
Newman commences with a chapter on propositions. These 
are the contents viewed "in ordine intentionis;" but "in ordine 
executionis, '' Newman follows the reverse order. 


His first chapter deals with the modes of holding and 
apprehending propositions.” Next he treats the problem as 
to what extent we must apprehend a proposition in order to 
be able to give it assent.** Then he goes on about notional 
andreal apprehension, which leads him to notional and real 
assent.” In these chapters he continually insists on the im- 
portance of real apprehension and real assent in connection 
with certitude and with our actions. He concludes this first 
part of his book with an application of his theories to our 
religious certitudes.”* 


The second part opens with a lengthy and deep exposition 
of the question of what assent is, why it does not admit of 
degrees and how there is a distinction between simple and 
complex assent.** He shows that certitude is complex assent, 
and he gives the characteristics of certitude.’ After this he 
examines the question whether there exists an instrument 


29. This he called the key of his book. Ward, Life II, 245-246. 
30. 3 ff. 
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to obtain certitude automatically. *° Logic proves to have a 
negative value only.’ But the instrument he finds is nothing 
but the spontaneous, subtle workings of the minditself, which 
cannot be adequately expressed in words, and whichhe calls 
informal inference, or natural inference,’ while the illative 
sense is the faculty which directs these workings.” After a 
description of the arguments which convince us of the ex- 
istence of sucha faculty,” of the nature of the illative sense, ‘ 
and of its range,’* he finishes his book by confronting his ideas 
with our knowledge of natural and revealed religion.“ 


In this way he hoped to have shown how the uneducated 
may possess a reasonable belief in matters of religion; how 
even educated and learned men derive their certitude in 
religious convictions not only from the logic of the arguments, 
but especially from the working of the illative sense; how 
the illative sense is strongly connected with personality or 
personal characteristics so that it need not necessarily be 
insincerity which causes unbelief or scepticism. 


Several times Newman insisted on the fact that he did not 
want to write on metaphysics.’’ He only wanted to speak about 
things as he found them. He relates what close observation 
of facts had taught him about our methods of reasoning in 
order to become certain. He considered his book a con- 
versational essay, not a didactic treatise.“°He hoped that 
other people would treat the metaphysical side of the problem. 


He was convinced, however, that he had done what he 
could, and that he would not be able to improve his work, 
even if he spent much more time on it. The Grammar'had 
been a great trial to him. It had caused him more strain 
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than any other book he had written before.*’ Before he 
published it, he was not certain at all of a good reception: 
"Our theological philosophers, '' he wrote to Henry Wilber- 
force, ''are like the old nurses who wrap the unhappy infant 
in swaddling bands and boards — put a lot of blankets over 
him — and shut the windows that not a breath of fresh air 
may come to his skin as ifhe were not healthy enough tobear 
wind and water in due measure. They move in a groove, 
and will not tolerate anyone who does not move inthe same. "'*” 
After Dr. Meynell, whom Newman had asked to revise the 
Grammar, had written approvingly about the book, he 
ventured to publish it.’° Against allcriticisms, however, the 
following words, which Newman wrote after Father Harper's 
lengthy papers against the Grammar of Assent, still hold 
good: ''Let those who think I ought to be answered, those 
Catholics, first master the great difficulty, the great 
problem and then, if they don't like my way of meeting it 
find another; syllogizing won't meet it." 


IV. What is the Illative Sense? 


In order to understand Newman's theories it may be use- 
ful to extract the kernel of the Grammar of Assent, i.e. to 
epitomize his doctrine on the illative sense, as much as 
possible in Newman's own words. This will reveal the 
doctrine's weak points and the plausibility of many ob- 
jections to it. 


1. Newman’s Problem 


The problem of the origin of an act of faith forms only 
part of a still wider problem: How are we justified in being 
certain about very many concrete facts which are neither 
self-evident nor demonstrated. As examples of concrete 
facts Newman gives such propositions as these: "Great 
Britain is an island." ''One day I shall die." ''The Catholic 
religion is the true one.'' We are perfectly certain of these 


47. Ibid. Il, 262. 
48. Ibid, Il, 254. 
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concrete facts although they are not self-evident, nor have 
they been proved like mathematical conclusions. Here is 
the problem expressed in his owncharacteristicterminology: 


The problem which I have undertaken is that of ascertaining how 
it comes to pass that a conditional act leads to an unconditional. 


And still more clearly: 


I have thought it incumbent on me to illustrate the intellectual process 
by which we pass from conditional inference to unconditional assent. ™ 


2. Logic an Unsatisfactory Way to Certitude. 


The way to this perfect certitude about concrete matters, 
according to Newman, is not logic. He means by logic: 
arguments, expressed in words, or strictly syllogistic 
reasoning. Employing a variety of terms he repeats the 
thesis: We do not become certain by logic: 


The conclusiveness of a proposition is not synonymous with its 
truth.*3 Mere argument is not the measure of assent.™ Certitude is not 
a passive impression made upon the mind from without, by argumentative 
compulsion, © 


The reasons which led him to this conclusion will be 
given later. Here follow some passages which summarize 
his arguments: 


Experience leads by syllogisms only to probabilities.© I wish it 
then observed’... how impotent is logic or any reasonings which can 
be thrown into language, to deal with these indispensable first princi- 
ples. Reason never bids us to be certain except on an absolute proof; 
and such a proof can never be furnished to us by the logic of words. 8 
As to logic its chain of conclusions hangs loose at both ends; both 
the point from which the proof should start, and the points at which it 
should arrive, are beyond its reach; it comes short both of first princi- 
ples and of concrete issues. Even its most elaborate exhibitions fail 
to represent adequately the sum-total of considerations by which an 
individual mind is determined in its judgment of things; even its most 
careful combinations made to bear on a conclusion want that steadiness 
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of aim which is necessary for hitting it. As I said when I began, thought 
is too keen and manifold, its sources are too remote and hidden, its 
path too personal, delicate and circuitous, its subject-matter too various 
and intricate, to admit of the trammels of any language, of whatever 
subtlety and of whatever compass.” 


For this reason Newman strongly objects to the place 
often given logic in attaining certitude. He says: 


Instead of devising, what cannot be, some sufficient science of 
reasoning which may compel certitude in concrete conclusions, there 
is nothing left us but to confess that there is no ultimate test of truth 
besides the testimony born to the truth by the mind itself, 


Hence he calls logic ''the formulas and contrivances of 
language. ''® 


3. We Want Another Faculty 


Perfect certitude in concrete matters does not originate 
from logic but from the illative sense. This faculty explains 
our unconditional assent after conditional inference; it is 
the basis of our absolute certitude as regards the truth of 
the Catholic religion: 


What is called reasoning is often only a peculiar and personal mode 
of abstraction ..... It is a power of looking at things in some particular 
aspect, and of determining their internal and external relations thereby, 
and according to the subtlety and versatility of their gift, are men able 
to read what comes before them justly, variously and fruitfully. Hence, 
too, it is, that in our intercourse with others, in business and family 
matters, in social and political transactions, a word or an act onthe 
part of another is sometimes a sudden revelation; light breaks in upon 
us, and our whole judgment of a course of events, or.of an undertaking 
is changed. We determine correctly or otherwise, as the case may be; 
but in either case, it is by a sense proper to ourselves .....@ I have 
already said that the sole and final judgment on the validity of an infer- 
ence in concrete matter is Committed to the -personal action of the 
rationative faculty, the perfection or virtue of which I have called the 
Illative Sense.® In reasoning on any subject whatever, which is 
concrete, we proceed, as far indeed as we can, by the logic of language, 
but we are obliged to supplement it by the more subtle and elastic 
logic of thought; for forms by themselves prove nothing. 
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4. Definitions of the Illative Sense 


In several places of his Grammar Newman gives us de- 
scriptive definitions of the illative sense. He calls it "a 
transcendent logic",® i.e. a logic which surpasses in value 
any proofs put into syllogisms. He calls it "the logic of 
good sense'',° which leads us along a short and easy way to 
a true conclusion. He calls it ''a higher logic''®’ from which 
verbal argumentation derives its usefulness provided it be 
subordinated to it. He calls it ''a living organon",°* which 
is "a personal gift and not a mere method or calculus". 
He alsocalls it a 'supra-logical judgment’ and ''a judicium 
prudentis viri, a standard of certitude which holds goodinall 
concrete matters, not only in those cases of practice and 
duty in which we are more familiar with it, but in questions 
of truth and falsehood generally, or in what are called 
'speculative' questions, and that, not indeed to the ex- 
clusion, but as the supplement of logic'’.” 

In one place Newman simply calls it ''common sense" 
when he speaks about philosophers, experimentalists and 
lawyers who often allow that formalreasonings cannot pro- 
ceed beyond probabilities. Intheir hearts they have no doubt 
of many of their conclusions, but they are unwilling to admit 
it and they "dwell upon the deficiencies of the evidence, or 
the possibility of error, because they speak by rule and by 
book, though they judge and determine by common sense.''” 


From another text, however, it appears that Newman does 
not identify common sense and the illative sense. When 
speaking about Locke's notions on propositions which, al- 
though grounded on probabilities, are regarded "as if they 
were infallibly demonstrated’, Newman informs us that 
Locke does not tell what these propositions are, but that 
"he seems to think that they are few in number and will be 
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without any trouble recognized at once by common-sense". ” 
Newman adds that it takes something more than common 
sense to recognize these propositions: 


That supra-logical judgment, which is the warrant of our certitude 
about them, is not mere common sense, but the true healthy action of 
our ratiocinative powers, an action more subtle and more comprehensive 
than the mere appreciation of a syllogistic argument. “4 


From this passage one might even infer that Newman 
identifies common sense with paper-logic and his illative 
sense with the transcendant logic of the implicit workings 
of the mind, for he contrasts the mere appreciation of a syllo- 
gistic argument with the true healthy action of our rati- 
ocinative powers. We may, perhaps, reconcile these ap- 
parently contradictory statements by saying that, according 
to Newman, we understand the logic of words by means of 
our common sense, but that the same common sense is 
brought to bear upon concrete matter by the supra-logical 
workings of the illative sense. So all workings of the illative 
sense imply common sense, but we cannot invert it and say 
that common sense is Synonymous with the illative sense. 


These definitions, however, aretobefoundinthe Grammar 
merely incidentally and by the way. Consequently they must 
not be taken as adequate and complete, but only as de- 
scriptions and aspects of his idea which supplement one 
another. Only in the chapter which deals professedly with 
the illative sense do we find strict and adequate definitions. 
The section which describes the nature of the illative sense 
opens as follows: 


It is the mind that reasons, and that controls its own reasonings, 
not any technical apparatus of words and propositions. This power of 
judging and concluding, when in its perfection, I call the Illative 
Sense. 


The definition whichis quoted most calls the illative sense: 
"the reasoning faculty as exercised by gifted, or by educated, 
or otherwise well-prepared minds,''’° which suggests that this 
power of mind belongs exclusively to three groups: people 
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of high talents when using those gifts in thinking, reasoning 
and arguing; people of learning, who excel in one or more 
branches of science, or in other knowledge, when, and 
only when, they bring their reasoning powers to hear on 
those subjects; and people who though neither talented 
nor educated have had a special preparation in a particular 
realm of experience so that they possess a clear insight in 
that field. For example a peasant who is weather-wise or 
a savage who bythinking and listening to his inner voice has 
reached a fairly perfect knowledge of natural religion. 


As a synonym for the illative sense we also find the term 
"inductive sense".’’ Thus Newman wrote in an unfinished 
letter to William Froude, dated April 29, 1879: 


There is a faculty in the mind which I think I have called the in- 
ductive sense, which, when properly cultivated and used, answers to 
Aristoteles’ ppovnovg its province being, not virtue, but the “inqui- 
sitio veri”, which decides for us, beyond any technical rules, when, 
how etc. to pass from inference to assent, and when and under what 
circumstances etc. etc. not. 8 


Newman apparently identifies his illative sense and this 
Aristotelian phronesis. Although Aristotle limits the field 
of this faculty to matters of conduct only, he does not ex- 
clude its general relationtotruth,” after finishing his Gram- 
mar Newman wrote: 


What is the faculty which enables us to be certain, to have the state 
of mind called certitude, though the syllogism before us is not ac- 
. . . : . 4 . 
cording to the strict rules of Barbara? I think it is ppOvnovug which tells 
when to discard the logical imperfection and to assent to the conclusion 
which ought to be drawn in order to demonstration but is not quite.™ 


5. The Illative Sense as Taking the Lead in 
Natural Reasonings. 


In order to understand Newman's meaning and to have a 
clear notion of the nature of the illative sense, it may be 
instructive to describe the general province some charac- 
teristics, and the function of this faculty. 
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It is Newman's record of psychological phenomena and not 
the abstract theories of philosophical textbooks which inthe 
Grammar mark out the course of natural thinking. He argues 
as follows: 


Our reasoning represents itself to our mind as a simple act, not a 
process or series of acts. We apprehend the antecedent and then appre- 
hend the consequent, without explicit recognition of the medium con- 
necting the two, as if by a sort of direct association of the first thought 
with the second. We proceed by a sort of instinctive perception, from 
premiss to conclusion. I call it instinctive, not as if the faculty were 
one and the same to all men in strength and quality (as we generally 
conceive of instinct), but because ordinarily, or at least often, it acts 
by a spontaneous impulse, as prompt and inevitable as the exercise 
of sense or memory. We perceive external objects, and we remember 
past events, without knowing how we do so; and in like manner we 
reason without effort and intention, or any necessary consciousness 
of the path which the mind takes in passing from antecedent to con- 
clusion, & 


I say, then, that our most natural mode of reasoning is not from 
propositions to propositions, but from things to things, from concrete 
to concrete, from wholes to wholes. Whether the consequents, at which 
we arrive from the antecedents with which we start, lead us to assent 
or only towards assent, those antecedents commonly are not recognized 
by us as subjects for analysis; nay, often are only indirectly recognized 
as antecedents at all. Not only is the inference with its process ig- 
nored, but the antecedent also. To the mind itself the reasoning is a 
simple divination or prediction; as it literally is in the instance of 
enthusiasts, who mistake their own thoughts for inspirations. 


This is the mode in which we ordinarily reason, dealing with things 
directly, and as they stand, one by one, in the concrete, with an in- 
trinsic and personal power, not a conscious adoption of an artificial 
instrument or expedient; and it is especially exemplified both in un- 
educated men, and in men of genius, - in those who know nothing of 
intellectual aids and rules, and in those who care nothing for them, 
- in those who are either without or above mental discipline. As true 
poetry is a spontaneous outpouring of thought, and therefore belongs 
to the rude as well as to gifted minds, whereas no one becomes a poet 
merely by the canons of criticism, so this unscientific reasoning, being 
sometimes a natural, uncultivated faculty, sometimes approaching to 
a gift, sometimes an acquired habit and second nature, has a higher 
source than logical rule, - “nascitur, non fit”. When it is characterized 
by precision, subtlety, promptitude, and truth, it is of course a gift 
and rarity in ordinary minds it is biassed and degraded by prejudice, 
passion and self-interest; but still after all, this divination comes by 
nature, and belongs to all of us in a measure, to women more than to 
men hitting or missing, as the case may be, but with a success on the 
whole sufficient to show that there is a method in it, though it be 
implicit. ® 


81. Grammar, pp. 259-260. 
82. Ibid., pp. 330-331. 
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Thus it appears, accordingto Newman, that our reasoning 
when spontaneous and natural and not ruled by scientific 
formulas, is not so complicated and circuitous as handbooks 
of logic assert. There is little trace ofsyllogizinginit. We 
are not conscious of the fact that we come to know something 
by means of something else: a fortiori we do not follow the 
course of this process. At one glance our mind takes in the 
necessary conditions for a conclusion and reaches this con- 
clusion without even an unconscious application of therules 
of logic. Newman does not teach that this conclusion is 
necessarily true; he only speaks about reaching a conclusion 
from antecedents or data present to our minds in one wayor 
other. And this conclusion, virtually hidden in those ante- 
cedents, is discovered by the power of the mind which he 
calls the illative sense. 


6. The Nature of the Illative Sense, Explained 
by Parallel Faculties. 


When Newman wishes to illustrate what he means by his 
illative sense, he refers to what he calls parallel faculties. 
Each of themis ahabit of the mind with its own province and 
its own object and each of them forms its own conclusions 
in a spontaneous and direct way. 


The first parallel faculty is the Aristotelian phronesis, 
which guides the mind in matters of conduct and defines our 
duty in concrete cases. As regards conscience the indi- 
vidualis supreme and responsible to himself so that, under 
circumstances, one may be justified in opposing oneself to 
the received opinions of the whole world. This, however, 
excludes neither a moral law, nor rules for conduct. But it 
will not always be possible to discover the rule for a par- 
ticular case or to carry it through, it is discovered, in 
actual circumstances. 


An ethical system may supply laws, general rules, guiding principles, 
a number of examples, suggestions, landmarks, limitations, cautions, 
distinctions, solutions of critical or anxious difficulties; but who is 
to apply them to a particular case? Whither can we go, except to the 
living intellect, our own, or anothers? What is written is too vague, 
too negative for our need, ® 


83. Ibid., p. 354. 
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Hence the phronesis tells us what ought to be done here 
and now, by this given person, under these given circum- 
stances. *4 


All this is applicable to the illative sense. Our mind, in 
reaching conclusions in concrete matters, follows rules, 
the rules oflogic. They are well-defined and immutable but 
they do not constitute the proper and only way to certitude 
inthe concrete. There is something individual and personal 
in our reasonings, something which implies the operation of 
the whole man. We possess an intellectual faculty, intimately 
related to our personality; it does not excel in an accurate 
knowledge of the logical rules, but in a prompt way of in- 
ferring and concluding with certitude about special facts, 
in these particular circumstances, for these particular 
persons. 


If anyone objects that duties change but truths do not; and 
that, therefore, the phronesis is notaparallel facultytothe 
illative sense, Newman answers that he does not compare 
changeable duties to immutable truths, but rather that he 
compares guiding principles in the determination of duty to 
guiding principles in the determination of truth.® 


Parallel instances, in which our mind dispenses with 
written rules, are in ''the various callings and professions 
which give scope to the exercise of great talents'', as for 
example, ‘pleading and cross-examining, conducting a 
debate in Parliament, Swaying a public meeting and com- 
manding an army'’. These talents do not increase or de- 
velop by applying rules from books but "by personal skill 
and sagacity, by tact and prudence''. As this personal habit 
of the mind is ''the ruling faculty leading to eminence in all 
these various lines of action", so is the illative sense our 
ruling faculty in obtaining certitude in concrete matters. 


A further analogous case is found in the fine arts. True 
criteria and practically scientific rules may be determined 
for the making and judging of a work of art but there exists 
"a far more subtle standard of taste and a more versatile 


84. Ibid., pp. 353-357. 
85. Ibid., pp. 355-356. 
86. Ibid., p. 357. 
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power of embodying it'’ in any given work of art than "even 
a series of treatises'' can supply. In the same way there 
exists a more subtle standard of reasoning and judging than 
the rules in a logician's handbook.*’ 


7. The Multiplicity of the Illative Sense 


When Newman illustrates the illative sense by referring to 
parallel faculties he draws our attention to the multiplicity 
of the phronesis™ and, in another place, to the multiplicity 
of the illative sense itself: 


It is not so much one faculty, as a collection of similar or analogous 
faculties under one name, there being really as many faculties as there 
are distinct subject-matters, though in the same person some of them 
may, if it so happen, be united .... 

This surely is the conclusion, to which we are brought by our ordi- 
nary experience of men. It is almost ‘proverbial that a hardsheaded 
mathematician may have no head at all for what is called historical 
evidence. Successful experimentalists need not have talent for legal 
research or pleading. A shrewd man of business may be a bad arguer 
in philosophical questions. Able statesmen and politicians have been 
before now eccentric or superstitious in their religious views. It is 
notorious how ridiculous a clever man-may make himself who ventures 
to argue with professed theologians, critics or geologists, though 
without positive defects in knowledge of his subject.” 


8. The Personal Character of the Illative Sense 


One characteristic of the illative senseis often mentioned 
by Newman: viz. the personal, living nature of this faculty. 
He compares our mode of reasoning in the workings of our 
senses. As an object of sense presents itself to us as one 
whole and notinits separate details; so, in the intellectual 
view we take of the momenta of proof for a concrete truth, 
we grasp the full tale of premisses and the conclusion, per 


; '! 
modum unius .2 


As this man or that will receive his own impression of one and the 
same person, and judge differently from others about his countenance, 
its expression, its moral significance, its physical contour and com- 
plexion, so an intellectual question may strike two minds very differ- 
ently, may awaken in them distinct associations, may be invested by 


87. Ibid., pp. 357-358. 
88. Ibid., pp. 356-357. 
89. Ibid., p. 339. 
90. [bid., p. 301. 
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them in contrary characteristics, and lead them to opposite conclusions; 
- and so, again, a body of proof, or a line of argument, may produce 
a distinct, nay, a dissimilar effect, as addressed to one or to the 
other, 


In a later chapter we hope to deal with the series of 
instances” which illustrate Newman's thesis that reasoning 
is "the exercise of a living faculty in the individual intellect" 
and neither "the manipulation of propositions" nor ''mere 
skill in argumentative science.” A Summary, however, of 
his conclusions may explain what he means by the personal 
character of the illative sense. 


After he has shown the impossibility of proving the absolute 
certitude of one's future death with irrefragable arguments 
he continues: 


What logic cannot do, my own living personal reasoning, my good 
sense, which is the healthy condition of such personal reasoning, but 
which cannot adequately express itself in words, does for me, and I 
am possessed with. the most precise, absolute, masterful certitude of 
my dying some day or other. 


Hume put forward a specious argument to prove that 
miracles cannot possibly have taken place. Newman points 
to the problems connected with this proposition and con- 
cludes: 


These and the like considerations are part of a great complex argu- 

, ment, which so far can be put into propositions, but which, even be- 
tween, and around, and behind these, still is implicit and secret, and 
cannot by any ingenuity be imprisoned in a formula, and packed into 
a nut-shell .... It must be no smart antithesis which may look well on 
paper, but the living action of the mind on a great problem of fact; and 
we must summon to our aid all our powers and resources, if we would 
encounter it worthily, and not as if it were a literary essay.® 

As an instance of the exercise of the illative sense New- 

manconsiders minutely what was written at the time on the 
subject of the state of Greece and Rome during the pre- 


historic period.” From the conclusion it appears that here 


ONelbrde. p50 Le 

92. lbid., pp. 303 ff. 
93. Ibid., p. 302. 

94. Ibid., pp. 300-301. 
95. Ibid., pp. 306-307. 
96. Ibid., pp. 363-371. 
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again a personal element is mixed up with the function of 
this faculty: 


We see from the above extracts how a controversy, such as that to 
which they belong, is carried on from starting-points and with collateral 
aids, not formally proved, but more or less assumed, the process of 
assumption lying in the action of the Illative Sense, as applied to 
primary elements of thoughts respectively cogenial to the disputants.” 


Such references to the personal element in the illative 
sense could be multiplied. 


9. The Province of the Illative Sense 


We may summarize Newman's description of the province 
of the illative sense as follows: 


The illative sense carries us from antecedents which are 
probable to a conclusion which is certain; and this byregu- 
lating our reasonings from the starting-points, i.e. the 
first principles, via the conduct of the arguments or the 
syllogisms, to the issue of the inquiry, i.e. the conclusion, 
while in this way it appears to be the ultimate test of truth 
in concrete matters. 


a. From Probability to Certitude 


We have already mentioned that Newman considers logic 
a very unsatisfactory instrument for reaching certitude in 
concrete matters. It leads us only to probabilities, which, 
however, are the antecedents from which the illative sense 
obtains the certain conclusions. In several places Newman 
describes his point of view toward reasoning in the concrete. 
In one place he writes: 


From the nature of the case and from the constitution of the human 
mind, certitude is the result of arguments which, taken in the letter, 
and not in their full explicit sense, are but probabilities, ® 


He gives long descriptions of the illative sense in operation. 


Thus, inthe chapter oninformal inference he supposes that 
he wants to convert an educated, thoughtful Protestant to 
Catholicism” and accordingly presents for his acceptance a 


97. Ibid., p. 371. 
98. Ibid., p. 293. 
99. Ibid., pp. 288-292. 
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good syllogism, which, however, does not reachhim at all but 
which lands him "into an array of,inferential exercises, 
large and various beyond calculation''. The result of all his 
reasonings is anumber of probable arguments, which, when 
united, are sufficient for the reasonable conclusion; I am 
bound to join the Church. Newman adds: 


And to this conclusion he comes as is plain, not by any possible 
verbal enumeration of all the considerations, minute but abundant, 
delicate but effective, which unite to bring him to it; but by a mental 
comprehension of the whole case, and a discernment of its upshot, 
sometimes after much deliberation, but, it may be, by a clear and rapid 
act of the intellect, always, however, by an unwritten summing-up, 
something like the summation of the terms, plus and minus of an alge- 
braical series, } 


From this passage we learn that, according to Newman, 
the workings of the illative sense are not always instantane- 
ous. In this respect they differ from intuition which is also 
spontaneous and cannot be adequately put into words.'" 


The average Catholic, too, is convinced of the truth of 
his faith by the implicit reasonings of the illative sense. 
Philosophers and theologians may give andexplain the proofs 
of God's existence as thoroughly as possible; most inquirers, 
however, will not give assent by force of those syllogisms, 
for they lead only to probabilities; yet they assent un- 
conditionally by the subconscious influence of the illative 
sense. Newman expresses this view thus: 


And so of the great fundamental truths of religion, natural and re- 
vealed, and as regards the mass of religious men: these truths, 
doubtless, may be proved and defended by an array of invincible logical 
arguments, but such is not commonly the method in which those same 
logical arguments make their way into our minds. The grounds, on which 
we hold the divine origin of the Church, and the previous truths which 
are taught us by nature - the being of a God and the immortality of the 
soul - are felt by most men to be recondite and impalpable, in proportion 
to their depth and reality. As we cannot see ourselves, so we cannot 
well see intellectual motives which are so intimately ours, and which 
spring up from the very constitution of our minds; and while we refuse 
to admit the notion that religion has not irrefragable arguments in its 
behalf, still the attempts to argue, on the part of an individual hic et 
nunc, will sometimes only confuse his apprehension of sacred objects, 
and subtracts from his devotion quite as much as it adds to his 
knowledge. we 

100. Ibid., pp. 291-292. 

101. Newman speaks about intuition but gives the word another meaning as we shall 
now later. 

102. Grammar, p. 336. 
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b. The Regulating Influence of the Illative Sense 


All this is still more accurately and clearly illustrated 
when Newman shows in which way the illative sense is the 
regulating principle at the start, during the course, and at 


the end of our reasonings.'™ ° 


First: at the start. 


As everywhere in the Grammar of Assent Newman takes 
psychological phenomena as his basis and illustrates inthis 
way how ''the first principles", i.e. the propositions from 
which all reasonings begin, undergo the influence of the 
illative sense. Thus, inthefirst place when we want to give 
the statement of a case, we never do this without taking into 
account those first principles, named by Newman, the ele- 
mentary contrarieties of opinion. At this stage, we view . 
every problem from different standpoints, and it is the illa- 
tive sense whichtriesto discover the true view!™Next, when 
we begin to argue we are confronted by a variety of propo- 
sitions which are not proved at all, but which would block 
our way and make it impossible to conduct an argument, 
unless our illative sense indicated which propositions were 
absurd and negligible, which true and useful!” Finally, the 
illative sense decides what kind of argument is to be applied 
in the solutionofa problem.’” The difference between logic 
and the illative sense in this case is made clear by a com- 
parison. The illative sense sees the first principle as the 
eye sees adistant mountain. It is difficult, however, to find 
the road to such a mountain without losing sight of it and 
getting ourselves lost. So we often get entangled and em- 
barrassed by looking for the arguments and the grounds ofa 
first principle; we may even lose our certitude in this en- 


deavor }° 


Secondly: during the course of an argument. 
To illustrate the influence of the illative sense on the 


103. Ibid. pp. 361 ff. 
104. Ibid., pp. 371-375. 
105. /bid., pp. 375-381. 
106. [bid., pp. 381-383. 
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course of an argument Newman chose the above-mentioned 
controversy about the state of Rome and Greece in the pre- 
historic period. And he says: 


In a question like this, it is plain the inquirer has first of all to 
decide on the point from which he is to start in the presence of the 
received accounts; on what side, from what quarter he is to approach 
them; on what principles his discussion is to be conducted; what he 
is to assume, what opinions or objections he is summarily to put aside 
as mugatory, what arguments, and when, he is to consider as apposite, 
what false issues are to be avoided, and when the state of his argu- 
ments is ripe for a conclusion. Is he to commence with absolutely 
discarding all that has hitherto been received; or to retain it in outline; 
or to make selections from it; or to consider and interpret it as mystical, 
or as allegorical, or to hold so much to be trustworthy, or at least of 
prima facie authority, as he cannot actually disprove; or never to de- 
stroy except in proportion as he can construct? Then, as to the kind 
of arguments, suitable or admissible, how far are tradition, analogy, 
isolated monuments and records, ruins, vague reports, legends, the 
facts of sayings of later times, language, popular proverbs, to tell in 
the inguiry? What are marks of truth, what of falsehood, what is proba- 
ble, what suspicious, what promises well for discriminating facts from 
fictions? Then, arguments have to be balanced against each other, 
and then lastly the decision is to be made, whether any conclusion at 
all can be drawn, or whether any before certain issues are tried and 
settled, and whether a probable conclusion or a certain. It is plain 
how incessant will be the call here or there for the exercise of a de- 
finitive judgment, how little that judgment will be helped on by logic, 
and how intimately it will be dependent upon the intellectual com- 
plexion of the writer, 18 


Thirdly: at the end of our reasonings. 


The result of our reasoning is also very dependent 
on the illative sense as Newman showed in speaking of 
informal inference. There he treated three propositions: 
"Great Britain is an island", ''Terence's Plays, Virgil's 
Aeneid, Horace's Odes and the Historics of Livy and Tacitus 
were not the forgeries of the monks of the thirteenth centu- 
ry;'' and "I shall die.'"° Those conclusions are absolute 
certainties but not-by reason of the arguments producible 
for them. Of course, our certitude is reasonable and well- 
grounded; but we cannot analyze nor give adequate grounds 
for our conclusions for their validity is guaranteed only by 
the right operation of the illative sense. 


108. [bid., pp. 363-364. 
109. Ibid., pp. 294-301. 
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c. The Illative Sense the Ultimate Test of Truth 


This doctrine has already been mentioned at the beginning 
of this chapter where itis shown that Newman again and again 
cautions us against overvaluing logic. Logic does not control 
allour thinking nor finally decide what is true and what not. 
Such a decision is in the province of the illative sense, just 
as a decision about poetical excellence belongs to the 
particular faculty of esthetic judgment to which it is com- 
mitted.!!® There is no ultimate test of truth, says Newman, 
besides the testimony born to truth by the mind itself." 


And we must own that this phenomenon, perplexing as we may find it, 
is a normal and inevitable characteristic of the mental constitution of a 
being like man on a stage such as the world. His progress is a living 
growth, not a mechanism; and its elements are mental arts, not the 
formulas and contrivances of languagpe.!! 


10. Criticisms of this Doctrine 


When we consider this summary of the kernel of New- 
man's doctrine ina superficial way we at once become aware 
of the objections which may be made against it although we 
feelthat there must be much truth in his particular insight. 


Here are some plausible criticisms: 


1) Did not Newman undervalue logic? Logic, he says, 
leads us only to probabilities; logical formulae are ''con- 
trivances of language'’. He would limit the province of logic 
to what can be expressed in words. But do we not reason 
logically as well in those implicit, subtle and spontaneous 
reasonings which cannot be put in syllogistic formulas? 
Logic, in Newman's view seems to be something artificial; 
yet is there no such thing as natural logic? 


2) Does not Newman destroy the objectivity of our con- 
clusions? His illative sense seems a blind faculty, a power 
of guessing, an instinct, which works spontaneously and by 
a kindofintuition. Further, itis a personal gift with personal 
characteristics. Newman thinks to safeguard the '"prae- 
ambula fidei" by this faculty! But does not such a theory 


110. [bid., p. 359. 
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sap the foundations of our faith? Does not truth lose its 
absolute, objective, and final character? And does not this 
doctrine favor a kind of subjective relativism, ifthe illative 
sense is an ultimate test of truth yet differs in each of us? 


3) Which of Newman's proofs justify him in positing a 
new faculty beyond reason and intellect, a ''sensus illativus", 
superior to both? How does he justify multiplying this power 
of the mind "in infinitum?" 


4) Are we to understand that there exist no irrefragable 
logical proofs for the great fundamental truths of our faith, 
such as the existence of a God, our free will, or the divine 
institution of the Church? 


5) The ultimate criterion of truth is objective evidence. 
Newman appears to deny this and to call his new faculty the 
ultimate test. 


6) Are not seeds of nominalism and conceptualism latent 
in this doctrine? 


These objections come into our minds now when we read 
Newman's statements about the illative sense. Others were 
raised whenthe doctrine first appeared. Read, for instance, 
Father Harper's review in the issues of ''The Month" from 
May to December 1870. Yet Newman thought: Harper's 
criticisms hopeless misrepresentations of his ideas.'* 


Newman's complicated way of expression, his original 
terminology, his independence of any other epistemology, 
make a fair appreciation of the theory of the illative sense 
very difficult. Accordingly many philosophers to avoid diffi- 
culty do not mention Newman's name when this question 
arises.'\4- 


In order to render Newman's theory understandable it will 
be necessary thoroughly and accurately to study his termi- 
nology andto consider the results apropos the illative sense. 


113. Ward, Life, Il, p. 269. 


114, In .his.Philosophie de Newman, J. Guitton observes, - p. x, footnote, - that L. 
Carrau does not speak about Newman in his classical work La Philosophie en Angleterre 
depuis Locke jusqu’a nos jours, and that M.O. Pfleiderer in his Geschichte der Religi- 
onsphilosophie deals with Newman’s brother Francis, but not with Newman himself. 
These are only a few of many. 
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Unlike many authors who have examined in the Grammar of 
Assent Newman's psychology of faith, this study wishes to 
investigate the very central notion of theGrammar: the illa- 
tive sense, as the last explanationof all rational belief in 


concrete matters. 
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Voorschoten, Holland. 


(to be continued) 


THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
IN THE WRITINGS OF OCKHAM 


WHEN we examine the writings of those scholars con- 
cerned with the history of the doctrine on the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin, we find that the name of 
Ockham is seldom (or never) mentioned.’ Was the Vener- 
abilis Inceptor silent ona point sohotly disputed in his time? 
Or is it rather that modern historians of the dogma have 
failed to analyze Ockham's writings inthis field? Regardless 
of what the conclusion of an inquiry should be, it might be 
worth while to examine Ockham's texts. He was, after all, 
an author of great authority.” He was anative of England and 
taught in Oxford. Should we not expect him to be influenced 
by the traditions of his country andthe University? Or should 
we look for him to contest the position of Duns Scotus inthis 
matter? Eventhough the modern historian should fearapriori 
to discover in Ockham an opponent of this doctrine, he should 
not forego an analysis of the Ockhamist position: a real 
history of a dogma describes not only what is said in its 
favor, but also states the opposing views. 


William Ockham, unlike Scotus, does not devote a special 
"distinctio" to the problem of the Immaculate Conception. 
Nevertheless certain of his texts have an immediate relation 
to the topic. In the Quodl. III of the Quodlibeta® we read 


1. See for instance X. LE BACHELET, /mmaculée Conception, art. in Dictionnaire 
de Théol. Cath., t. VU, 2, especially col. 1078-1081 (Développement de la réaction [sco- 
tiste],and col. 1081-1082 (La défense du privilége); E. CAMPANA, Maria nel Dogma cat- 
tolico (3 edit., Torino-Rome, 1928), particularly p. 465-474 (- reaction against Duns 
Scotus; the Franciscans and the University of Paris the first years after the death of 


Scotus). 


2. Cf. “Signification historique de l’Ockamisme” in R. GUELLUY, Philosophie et 
Théologie chez Guillaume d’Ockam (Universitas Catholica Lovani nsis. Dissertationes 
ad gradum magistri in Facultate Theologica vel in Facultate luris Canonici conse- 
quendum conscriptae, Ser. II, t. 39, Louvain-Paris, 1947), p. 13-21. 


3. The editions of Strasbourg and Paris, just as all the manuscripts, contain the 
texts, except naturally the ms. F. II, 24 of Basel and that of the Mazarine Library, 
Paris, which end with Quodl, Il, q. 15. In the ms. theol. 118 of Goettingen our q. 10 is 
missing. - We follow the edit. of Strasbourg, 1491, but we compared its texts with Vat. 
lat. 956, Vat. lat. 3075, and ms. 153 of the Dominican Library, Vienna. In these three 
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q. 9: ''Utrum Beata Virgo poterat stetisse in peccato originali 
tantum per instans?'’ and q. 10: ''Utrum in Beata Virgine 
fuit fomes peccati?''* The answer to the first question is 
preceded by an explanation of the nature of original sin. 
This text occurs in the Commentary on the Sentences, either 
at the end of the II Book,’ or between the first and the 
second question of the III Book.® As far as we know, the 
ninth question of the Quodlibeta itselfisnot posed by the 
edited text of the Commentary; butinthe Mazarine manuscript 
n. 893 we have found a somewhat similar text to that in the 
Quodlibeta under the title: ''Ad dubium de positione Iohannis 
in secundo quod beata virgo potuit stare in originali peccato 
per instans et in alio momento sequente potuit ei infundi 
gratiam".” But not having all the elements required for a 
critical evaluation, we cannot Solve the problem of the text's 
authenticity, and consequently we must use itrather charily. 
The question in the Quodlibeta concerning the stimulus to sin 
is easier to deal with. The text, present in the editions and 
manuscripts of the Quodlibeta,,correspondstothe Commentary 
on the Sentences, Book Ill, q. 2.° 


The following synopsis may show how close our texts are 
to each other in the Quodlibeta and Commentary. And further 
it may demonstrate William Ockham's use in the Quodlibeta 
of his so-called 'reportata.'’ They are, perhaps, in this 
case the notes of the master rather than those of adisciple, 
and thus ''reportata'' in a very special sense.” 
codices our q. 9 and 10 are called q. 10 and 11. The variants are numerous, but without 
great importance here. 


4. It is impossible to indicate the passages more precisely as the /ncunabulum lacks 
pagination. 

5. See GUILHELMI DE OCKHAM, Super quatuor libros Sententiarum adnotationes 
(Lyons, 1495; no pagination) L. II, q. 26, U: the two last columns of the second book. 


6. See Mazarine Library, ms. 893, f. 69 ra-b and Munich, ms. 52, f. 230 ra. The Ma- 
zarine manuscript has there (f. 69 ra, 1.9 “Dico hic quod aliud est loqui de peccato 
originali...” at f. 69 rb, 1.13 “... et tunc fuisset vere mutatio in se vel in alio”) the 
whole end of the second Book in the edition: L. II, q. 26, U-Z;.then follows a new 
phrase (1.13-23) and q. ii of the III Book: “Utrum in Beata Virgine fuit fomes peccati” 
(1.24 ff.). The ms. of Munich has the same arrangement and the same text. 


7. Absent in the edited text and in the manuscript of Munich, the text is found in the 
Mazarine manuscript after q. 7 and before q. 8 of Book III; see f. 84 va-85ra, 


8. Inthe edit. of Lyons and in the aforementioned mss. of Paris and Munich. 


9. We do not insist on the idea: perhaps Ockham had a disciple with a very speedy 
hand, and since he was writing the Quodlibeta, Ockham had not the required tranquillity 
to undertake a really new redaction of his doctrine. 
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Quodlibeta, Quodl, Ill, q. gid 


Circa primum est sciendum quod 
aliud est loqui de peccato originali 
de facto et de possibili. Nam de 
facto dicitur quod peccatum originale 
secundum Anselmum in De conceptu 
virginali non est aliquid positivum 
in anima, sed aliqua carentia iustiti- 
ae debitae. Et secundum hoc dico 
quod iustitia originalis dicit aliquid 
absolutum superadditum homini in 
puris naturalibus existenti. Sed lo- 
quendo de peccato originali de pos- 
sibili, dico quod potest fieri de po- 
tentia Dei absoluta, quod peccatum 
originale nullius diceret carentiam 
nec habitus naturalis nec supernatu- 
talis nec debitum habendi aliquid, sed 
solum quod aliquis propter demeritum 
praecedens inaliquo sit indignus vita 
aeterna. Hoc probo sic: Quia aliquis 
existens in puris naturalibus potest 
acceptari a Deo et Deus potest ordi- 
mare quod ipso faciente contra prae- 
ceptum divinum sit indignus accepta- 
tione divina cum omnibus posteris 
suis; tunc descendens a tali pec- 
cante est in peccato originali, quia 
est indignus acceptatione divina et 
non caret tunc aliqua iustitia creata, 
quia non tenetur ad talem iustitiam 
nisi ad istam quam habuit primus 
pater suus, quando fuit Deo accep- 
tus, mec pater tunc non habuit nec 
tenebatur habere, ergo nec filius; 
ergo peccatum originale potest dici 
non acceptatio divina propter aliquid 
demeritum praecedens in alio. 


Commentary, II Book, q. 26, ul 


Item ad questionem de peccatc 
originali. Dico his quod aliud est 
loqui de peccato originali de facto, 
aliud de possibili. Nam de facto est 
sola carentia iustitie originalis cum 
debito habendi eam. Et secundum hoc 
videtur quod iustitia originalis dicat 
aliquid absolutum superadditum puris 
naturalibus. Sed de possibili dico 
quod potest fieri a Deo quod pecca- 
tum originale non diceret carentiam 
nee doni naturalis, nec doni super- 
naturalis, nec debitum aliquid ha- 
bendi, sed quod aliquis propter ali- 
quod demeritum precedens in aliquo 
sit indignus vita eterna, sive accep- 
tatione divina. Hoc patet quod ali- 
quis existens in puris naturalibus 
potest acceptari a Deo. Et Deus po- 
test statuere quod ipso faciente 
contradivinum preceptum sit indignus 
acceptatione divina, tam ipse quam 
omnes descendentes ab eo; et tamen 
descendens ab eo, propter nullius 
cafentiam est indignus, quia non 
habens illam iustitiam quam habuit 
pater suus quando fuit acceptus, nec 
tenetur aliam habere, quia pater nul- 
lam habuit, nec tenebatur habere; 
ergo nec ipse; et per consequens 
peccatum originale nihil diceret nisi 
non acceptationem divinam propter 
aliquod demeritum precedens in alio. 


There is no doubt that Ockham referred to hisCommentary 
in composing the text of his Quodlibeta. The difference between 


10. We follow the edition of Strasbourg. 


11. We follow the edition of the Commentary. The words written here in italics cor- 
respond to the text of the Quodlibeta, 


12. See edit. in PL t. CLVIII: 436A “... si Deus non damnat nisi propter iniustitiam, 
damnat autem aliquem propter peccatum originale: ergo non est aliud originale peccatum 
quam iniustitia. Quod si ita est, et imiustitia non est aliud quam absentia debitae 
iustitiaé, --non enim videtur esse iniustitia, nisi in natura, quae, cum debet habere, 
iustitiam non habet, = utique originale peccatum clauditur sub eadem definitione in- 
iustitiae.” 439B “iniustitia non est aliud quam absentia debitae iustitiae;” the same 
439C; and in the chap. xxvii Anselm has, with an allusion at Gen., III, 10-11: “Adae 
iustitiae debitae nuditatem;” see 461A. Note that Ockham in both his Commentary and 
Quodlibeta (in the editions and in the mss) writes always “carentia iustitiae debitae”. 
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the texts is that of an improved edition. For instance, inthe 
Commentary the author concludes his definition of original 
sin:de possibili.with the remark that he should consider this a 
definition of original sin de factoas well, were it not against 
the authority of the saints, who seem to hold that original 
sin is a '"carentia iustitiae debitae")* In the Quodlibeta the 
description of factual original sin remains the same as in 
theCommentary, but instead of the authority of the saints 
Ockham now indicates a book of St. Anselm's as the im- 
mediate source of his definition” .The fact that the, Quodlibeta 
are often simply new editions of passages contained in the 
Commentary, may be of some significance to our exposition 
of Ockham's doctrine concerning the Immaculate Conception; 
especially since the problem remains unsolved as to whether 
Books II-IV of the Commentary are real ''reportationes' of a 
student, or notes written by Ockham himself. 


An analysis of the writings of Ockham reveals that he 
frequently criticizes Duns Scotus, yet is at the same time 
silent about certain important points of Scotus' system,’* 
and about some of his original ideas. Thus Scotus' famous 


question, ''Utrum beata Virgo concepta fuerit in peccato 


originali''}© which became amilestone inthe doctrinal histo- 


ry, is simply passed by, but a secondary assertion ofhis is 
discussed, namely the possibility that the soul of the Blessed 
Virgin was in sin at one moment and afterwards purified.’ 


13. See the Commentary, edit. cit., L. Il, q. 26, U, at the end of the text: “Et hoc 
ponerem de peccato originali de facto, nisi essent auctoritates sanctorum que videntur 
dicere quia originale peccatum est carentia iustitie debite”. Cf. our note 12: quoting 
St. Anselm in the question of the Quodlibeta, Ockham is, perhaps, more influenced by 
his own text of the Commentary, than by the De Conceptu virginali,.and so, even there, 
he writes “carentia iustitiae debitae” and not “absentia” or “nuditas debitae iustitiae”. 


14. See the beginning of the text transcribed above. 
15. See for instance R. GUELLUY, op. cit., p. 363. 


16. Opus Oxoniense, L. Ill, d. 3 q. 1, edit. C. BALIC, O.F.M. in Joannis Duns 
Scoti Doctoris Mariani Theologiae marianae Elementa (Bibliotheca mariana medii aevi, 
fasc. Il A, Rome, 1933) p. 17-43; Opus Parisiense, L. Ill, d. 3, q. 1, in the same edit. 
p- 44-54. 


17. Op. Oxon., L. Il, d. 5. q. 1: “Anima beatae Virginis potuit praecise fuisse in 
peccato per instans et post fuisse munda”; edit. C. BALIC, op. cit., p. 43; the text 
somewhat different but in its context, see edit. M. FERNANDEZ GARCIA (Quaracchi, 
1914) p. 357. Ockham’s question “Utrum beata virgo poterat stetisse (our mss. have 
“fuisse”) in peccato originali tantum per instans” in the Quodlibeta (Quodl. Ill, q. 9 in 
edit. cit.) does not refer to Duns Scotus, but in the Commentary, at least in the Ma- 
zatine manuscript n. 893, this is explicit: “Ad dubium de positione Iohannis in secundo 
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We note in passing that, if this possibility is excluded, two 
others logically remain: either Mary never had original sin, 
not even in that first moment, or, that she had it for a longer 
duration. 


William Ockham, more systematic than several of his 
predecessors, does not discuss the primitive status of the 
Blessed Virgin before he has presented his ideas on original 
sin and the possible ways in which it could be removed. 


What is original sin? Ockham distinguishes between 
factual original sin, and possible original sin, i.e. the sin 
as it actually exists in man and the sin as it could be?® He 
holds, as do the saints especially St. Anselm, that factual 
original sin as found in the soul is not something positive, 
but only a lack of due righteousness, an absence of original 
justice. The original justice, however, was something 
positive added to the human being as it were to nature. 


This short definition, much like that of Scotus}* puts Ock- 
ham among the great scholastics, whose views were evolved 
from those of earlier scholasticism and its more material 
conception of original sin. Perhaps Ockham goes even further 
than the great scholastics in placing original sin exclusively 
inthe soul. It is true he speaks of the stimulus to sin, as we 
shall see; but the material consequences of Adam's sin are 
not included inthe definition of original sin as given by Ock- 
ham. 


Both the Commentary and the Quodlibeta describe a con- 
ception of original sin, which Ockham would consider closer 
tothe truth, werehe not obliged by the authority of tradition 
to admit the other definition. Original sin, according to this 
view of Ockham!'s would be a mere unworthiness to obtain 
eternal life or divine favor, but not the lack of some naturalor 
supernatural gift or habit of something man should possess. 
quod beata virgo potuit stare in originali peccato per instans...”; see f. 84 va, - That 
Ockham does not discuss Scotus’ question of Book II, d. 3, is really strange, whereas 
the alleged text of Op. Oxon. L. II refers expressly to this question. That is one of the 


reasons, perhaps that Ockham did not retain in the Quodlibeta his reference to the 
second Book of Scotus’ Commentary on the Sentences. 


18. See texts cited above: “aliud est loqui de peccato originali de facto, aliud de 
possibili”. 

19. Op. Oxon., L. IV, d. 1, q. 6: “Dico igitur, quod peccatum originale, quod est 
carentia iustitiae originalis, non est nisi carentia iustitiae debitae”. 
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The unworthiness, in this case, would be due to the sin of 
an ancestor, acting against a prescription of God. Hence, 
this new definition of original sin, would not affect the biblical 
or ecclesiastical notion of the ''peccatum originans". 


William Ockham enumerates further, in his Quodlibeta, 
two ways in which original sin could be deleted, one ''de 
facto", and another ‘de possibili''.”” Both seem to be appli- 
cable to the factual sin,”’ however, although the second, I 
believe, may also be applied to original sin''de possibili’’. 
According to the doctrine of the Church, Ockham says, 
original sin is removed by a created grace;” nevertheless,. 
he considers another possibility: namely that God could so 
ordain that one would not be obliged to possess original 
justice, or that the absence of original righteousness would 
not matter even though no created grace were infused. 


After expounding these various notions, William Ockham 
considers the ground sufficiently prepared to take up the 
queStion of whether or not it is possible that the Blessed 
Virgin remained in the state of original sin for a single 
moment. Let us consider his solutions. 


He gives a threefold answer; the first corresponds to his 
definition of the ''de possibili'' deletion of factual original 
sin; the other two consider the removal of the sin by a 
created grace (i.e. the ''de facto" deletion), and it is only 
here, I believe, that Ockham directly attacks the opinion of 


20. Cf. loc. cit. (Quodl, Ill, q. 9): “Circa secundum articulum dicendum est primo, quo- 
modo peccatum originale deletur. Dico ergo quod modo de facto... Potest tamen aliter 
deleri per potentiam Dei absolutam...”. - The 9th question of Quod. III in the edited 
text is divided into two sections: definition of original sin, and answer to the question; 
this answer is subdivided into deletion of original sin in general and direct answer to 
the question. Our manuscripts sought to introduce three sections: the notion of original 
sin, its deletion in general, and its deletion in Mary, or the direct answer to the question. 
Some confusions in these mss. indicate that the division retained in the edition is, 
perhaps, the most original. In our study we simply follow the text of the “question”, 
without considering too far the secondary point of its ordination. 


21. Ockham does not say this in so many words; but describing one way original sin 
could conceivably be deleted, he writes: *... Deus posset ordinare si sibi placeret, quod 
homo non obligaretur ad habendam illam iustitiam, et quod eius carentia non sibi im- 
putaretur sine omni infusione gratiae creatae”; cf. loc. cit.; “carentia iustitiae debitae” 
is not a part of original sin conceived in this hypothetical way, though it does pertain 


to Ockham’s definition of factual original sin. 


22. Cf. loc. cit.: “... de facto non deletur nisi per gratiam creatam, propter auctoriatem 
sanctorum”. 
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Duns Scotus.” 


That William Ockham should consider a possible way of 
deleting original sin after the first moment of the Blessed 
Virgin's existence is not astonishing: the entire operation 
depends upon God's almighty power and nothing can be 
Suggested which would prevent God from using his omni- 
potence here. But Ockham goes further. He fails to find it 
contradictory that God could have left Mary in original sin 
for one moment, and yet not consider her lack of primitive 
righteousness a fault.” 

So Ockham admits as possible at least one element, — the 
negative one, we mightsay, — of the actual dogma,” namely 
that the Blessed Virgin never could have had original sin as 
far as it is a fault in the broader sense. He does not speak 
about the famous text taken from the Epistle to the Romans,” 
though it was doubtless known to him, as a passage which 
had caused plenty of difficulties for all the great scholastics; 
still he need not mention it. Itfalls under the general affir- 
mation ''nullam contradictionem includit'', because in Ock- 
ham's hypothesis Mary could have been among "all the 
sinners", if she did not have original justice in the first 


23. In our note 17 we already cited the short text of Duns Scotus which Ockham im- 
mediately criticizes in his discussion; but if we want to follow the question of the 
Quodlibeta as directed against the Subtle Doctor, it will be helpful to quote the text of 
Op. Oxon., L. Ul, d. 3, q. 1, where Scotus declares his opinion together with its reasons: 
“Ad quaestionem dico, quod Deus potuit facere, ut ipsa [Beata Virgo] numquam fuisset 
in peccato joriginali; potuit etiam fecisse, ut tantum in uno instanti fuisset in peccato; 
potuit etiam... - Secundum patet, quia agens naturale potest incipere agere in instanti, 
ita quod in illo instanti fuerit in esse quieto sub uno contrario, et in tempore habito est 
sub forma contraria in fieri; sed quandocumque agens naturale potest agere, Deus potest 
agere: ergo potest etiam in tempore habito alicui instanti causare gratiam...”. See C. 


BALIC, edit. cit., p. 28-30. 


24. *... dico, quod si placeret Deo deleret culpam originalem per non imputationem et 
non obligationem ad aliquam iustitiam, posset tunc beata Virgo stetisse in originali 
peccato per instans, quia nullam contradictionem includit quod in primo instanti sit 
debitrix iustitiae originalis, et tamen quod in nullo instanti nec ante velit Deus abea 
exigere illam iustitiam sive non imputare sibi carentiam iustitiae ad culpam”. See 


Quodl, Ill, q. 9, loc. cit. 


25. Cf. D.B. (edit. 21-23) n. 1641: *... definimus, doctrinam, quae tenet, beatissimam 
Virginem Mariam in primo instanti suae conceptionis fuisse singulari omnipotentis Dei 
gratia et privilegio, intuitu meritorum Christo Iesu Salvatoris humani generis, ab omni 
originalis culpae labe praeservatam immunem, esse a Deo revelatam...”. 


RS Ties Wi eo ina i quo, [Adam ] omnes peccaverunt” - The scholastics always 
follow the Vulgate, though “ eg ® TAVTES MuaptoV ® is better translated, per- 
haps, by “eo quod omnes peccaverunt”. 
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moment of her life, even though she had no obligation ta 
possess this righteousness. 


But Ockham is a positive man. He willnot discuss Scotus' 
opinion exclusively in abstracto; he knows indeed that the 
supernatural order is afactualone, and consequently, in our 
case, that the question of the Blessed Virgin's momentary 
existence in the state of original sin must be treated in 
accord with the way in which original sin in general is 
actually effaced. He considers it a point of doctrine fixed 
by the tradition that this sin is forgiven by a created grace,” 
but since he is uncertain whether this grace is indivisible or 
divisible, he examines both possibilities. 


First considering this created grace‘as indivisible, the expo- 
sition of Ockham is not very clear and, I fear, doesnot 
sufficiently deal with certain facts of revelation. Neverthe- 
less let us analyze his texts, beginning with those which are 
most lucid. 1) The gift by God of this indivisible created 
grace should be considered areal creation, thatis, its acqui- 
sition is not technically a change or a movement.” As such 
it is clearly distinguished from the gift of a corresponding 
divisible grace, which is acquired by way of progressive 
change or real movement and hence can only be called 
created in the broader sense, namely as far as it can only 
be produced by God. 2) Every indivisible thing possesses 
from the very first moment of its existence its entire re- 
ality. 3) It is contradictory that one should have original 
sin and grace at the same time,” even as it is impossible 
in the factual supernatural order that at a certain moment 
somebody should be without original sin but expecting the 
grace of justice.*° 


27. Cf. supra, 


28. Ockham reveals his conception of motion in his Commentary, L. Il, q. 9: “Utrum 
motus sit vera res extra animam differens realiter a mobili et a termino”. 


29. X. LE BACHELET, art, cit., 1054, thinks that at the end of the XIIIth century 
some defended the opinion that Mary in the first moment of her existence contracted 
original sin and in the same instant received the grace, because-Henry of Ghent and God- 
frey of Fontaines attack this doctrinal point. I am not entirely convinced of the exactness 


of Le Bachelet’s deduction, but at least we see that the hypothesis of Ockham is not 
completely new. 


30. William Ockham does not consider the case of someone who, though baptized, is 
because of an actual sin prevented from acquiring the grace by which original sin would 
normally be effaced. The hypothesis here is that the original sin should ordinarily 
disappear first and then the grace should normally be acquired, but between these 
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On these grounds Ockham concludes, in opposition to 
Scotus, that it is impossible that Mary should have been 
momentarily in the state of original sin; and he implicitly 
affirms that she was without original sin and possessed the 
grace in the first moment of her existence. He thus admits 
by implication a more important conclusion of his famous 
predecessor. But Ockham's argumentation is valid only in 
so far as he assumes that the Blessed Virgin in the first 
moment of her existence either possessed some grace or did 
not have original sin as a fault, the problem being whether 
she was in original sin in the sense that she did not have the 
original righteousness. We must confess,.on this point, the 
ideas of Ockham, or at least their expression, are not 
sufficiently clear. But I believe this is a true interpretation 
of the texts. 


Another exegesis could be that Ockham admits in this hy- 
pothesis that the indivisible created grace could have its 
complete reality not only from the first moment of its own 
existence, but from the first moment in which its subject, 
the soul, exists. But itis reasonable to suppose that Ockham 
takes into account the fact of Christian baptism (of adults or 
infants), and so this interpretation is to be excluded. If the 
baptismal grace should be indivisible or if it has anincreated 
aspect, it stillremains acquirable even by a very old pagan. 


Secondly he considers the case in which original sin 
could be forgiven by an infinite divisible grace. Then the 
Blessed Virgin could remain for asingle moment in the state 
of original sin, without missing any grace in the following 
moments. Ockham illustrates his conclusion by two analo- 
gies: atfirstathinghasnowhiteness, but afterwards obtains 
all the whiteness it needs; and a thing does not at first have 
the place which it afterwards obtains.’ If we were to accept 
these comparisons as arguments, we could conclude that 
Ockham has two possibilities in mind: either at first Mary 
had no grace whatsoever (the analogy of whiteness), or she 
operations a time element intervenes. 


31. Loc. cit.: “Tertio dico quod si gratia sit divisibilis in infinitum ita quod posset 
induci per motum, non includit contradictionem quod tunc stet [beata Virgo] in peccato 
originali per instans et in nullo instanti postea careat omni parte gratiae, sicut non in- 
cludit contradictionem quod aliquid careat albedine in primo instanti vel careat aliqua 
parte loci et quod in nullo instarti post careat omni parte albedinis et omni parte loci...”. 
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had some grace together with original. sin (the analogy of 
place); the latter accepts an hypothesis made inthe preceding 
section. 


The general council of Trent held that due to a special 
privilege of God, the Blessed Virgin was able to avoid all 
personal sins during her entire life” and since 1854 the 
theologians are unanimous in holding that as a consequence 
of her Immaculate Conception, Mary never had the stimulus 
to sin (fomes peccati). 


In Ockham's time, although it was already treated asa 
point of Christian faith that Mary never committed a personal 
sin, the question remained hotly debated whether or not she 
could have sinned; andthe particular problem of the stimulus 
to sin was always posed and solved in connection with the 
greater question concerning her Immaculate Conception. 


Leader of the via moderna, Ockham, as usual begins his 
explanation of these problems with a clear definition of the 
stimulus.“ The "fomes peccati" is adisorderly quality of the 
flesh or body, inciting the sensitive appetite, in those who 
have the use of reason, to disorderly and vicious acts.* To 
justify his notion, Ockham points out that the stimulus to 
sin is evidently not a substance, because it is neither in 
Christ nor in the saints;*° and still they are substantially 
human. Neither is it the sensitive appetite itself, for this 
was in Christ before his resurrection and in Adam and Eve 
before their fall, andisalsoin Christ after his resurrection 


32. Sess. VI, Can. 23, D.B. (edit. 21-23) n. 833: “Si quis... dixerit... posse in tota 
vita peccata omnia etiam venialia vitare, nisi ex speciali Dei privilegio, quemadmodum 
de beata Virgine tenet Ecclesia: A.S.”. 


33. See William Ockham himself, Quodl. Ul, q. 10 (edit. cit.): “Circa secundum articu- 
lum dico quod beata Virgo... nec vigilando nec dormiendo habuit aliquem actum turpem 
vel difformem nec aliquam qualitatem inclinantem ad talem actum viciosum; sed hoc per 
rationem probari non potest, sed tantum auctoritatibus Scripturae et Sanctorum”. 


34. Cf. Commentary, L. Ill, q. 2 and Quodlibeta, Quodl. III, q- 10. 


35. Quodlibeta, loc. cit.: “Circa primum dico quod fomes peccati est quaedam qualitas 
carnis inordinata inclinans appetitum sensitivum ad actum difformem et viciosum in 
habente iudicium rationis.” Commentary, loc. cit.: “Circa primum dico quod fomes pec- 
cati est aliqua qualitas corporalis inclinans appetitum sensitivum delectabiliter vel 
tristabiliter ad actum interiorem qui sit secundum rectam rationem eliciendus”. 


36. Quodl., loc. cit.: “quod vero sit qualitas patet, quia non est substantia; signum 
est cum non sit in Christo nec in Beatis”. No corresponding text in the Commentary. 
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as well as in the saints.*’ Finally it is not the acts of the 
sensitive appetite, because in everyone's life there are 
moments when these acts areabsent,® whereas the stimulus 
to sin seems to be something permanent. 


What then is this 'fomes peccati''? It isaqualityandnota 
substance. Furthermore, it is found in different degrees in 
different persons; and even in the same person, it is not 
always equally strong. Inductively it appears to be a quality 
of the body, and not an act or habit of the intellect, the will 
or the sensitive appetite. This quality is disorderly and 
incites onlyto sin.*’ It came only after our first parents had 
sinned, and arose, perhaps, simply when God did not impede 
the normal functioning of natural causes. Finally, it inclines 
to vicious acts, since it incites the adult, not the child, to 
acts which are against the judgment of the intellect.” 


Both the Commentary and the Quodlibeta, after the ''fomes 
peccati" is defined, go on to answer the question: Did the 
stimulus to sin remain in the Blessed Virgin? But in the 
added "dubia" we find some further elements, which circum- 
scribe the nature of the stimulus. One of these asks where 


37. Quodl., loc. cit.: “Nec est appetitus sensitivus... quia appetitus talis fuit in 
Christo”. Comm., loc. cit.: “Ex hoc patet quod iste fomes non est appetitus sefisitivus, 
tum quia fomes non manet in Christo ante resurrectionem nec post; appetitus autem 
sensitivus manet; tum quia iste fomes non erit in beatis post resurrectionem; nec erat 
in primis parentibus, sed infligebatur in primis parentibus propter eorum peccatum, et 
per hoc consequitur in aliis. Appetitus autem sensitivus fuit in eis ante peccatum et 
post”. 

38. Quodl., loc. cit.: “Nec etiam est actus appetitus sensitivi quia fomes peccati 
‘manet frequenter sine tali actu ut patet tam in dormiente quam in vigilante”. In the 
Commentary no corresponding text to this poorly formulated argument. 


39. Thus the Quodlibeta; the description of the Commentary here is longer but not ag 
clear: “... fomes peccati est aliqua qualitas corporalis inclinans appetivum sensitivum 
delectabiliter et tristabiliter... Quod autem inclinet delectabiliter patet, quia ideo vo- 
catur a sanctis et doctoribus libido, cupido, voluptas, concupiscentia. Quod autem in- 
clinet tristabiliter patet, quia si concupiscere est cum delectatione, sic irasci est cum 
dolore”. See loc. cit. 


‘40. Quodl., loc. cit.: “Similiter quod sit qualitas patet, quia recipit maius et minus, 
quia unus homo plus inclinatur ad actum viciosum quam alter. Et quod sit qualitas 
carnis patet, quia non est actus seu habitus intellectus vel voluntatis nec appetitus 
ut patet inductive. Quod etiam sit ordinatus patet, quia non inclinat nisi post peccatum; 
nam non .erat in primis parentibus ante peccatum sed post, quia post peccatum forte 
reliquit eos Deus causis naturalibus et istae induxerunt talem qualitatem. Quod etiam 
inclinat ad actum viciosum patet, quia inclinat ad actum contra iudicium rationis in 
habente usum rationis sed non in pueris”. We must not conclude from this last that Ock- 
ham does not admit the'stimulus to sin in children, as we shall see. 
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the seat of this stimulus is to be found.’ Ockham's answer 
is implied already in his definition. The subject of this goad 
to sin is the human body, or flesh, not the sensitive appetite 
as such. 


Another doubt concerns the kind of quality in question. os 
Ockham upholds a theory, but doubts if it can be strictly 
proved or disproved by reason. After the sin of our first 
parents, the stimulus would arise from natural- causes, 
since their natural functioning is no longer hindered. These 
causes would have produced a humor or humors, or perhaps 
a disturbance of the normal proportions of bodily humors. 
For Ockham then, the stimulus to sin could be something 
like an illness, which he holds to be either the cause of or 
the actual lack of balance between bodily humors. In his 
Commentar y‘Ockham compares the stimulus to sin with that 
natural inclination which, though not a habit, disposes one 
person to temperance, another to chastity, and a third to 
fortitude.” 


Such a stimulus to sin, says Ockham, was absent in Mary. 
The evidence for this is not to be found in reason, butinthe 
Holy Scriptures and in the writings of the saints: theyteach 
us that Mary, neither in her waking hours nor in her sleep, 
ever committed any wrong act or had any quality inciting to 
such an act.“ 


41. Quodl., loc. cit.: “Sed hic sunt aliqua dubia. Primum qualis qualitas sit illa quae 
est fomes peccati et ubi sit subiective, an in carne an in appetitu sensitivo?”... “dico 
quod est subiective in carne et non in appetitu sensitivo. Et ideo dixi prius quod est 
qualitas carnis et mec actus nec habitus appetitus sensitivi”. Cf. Quodl., loc. cit., F, 
secundum dubium; and G, ad secundum: “Ad secundum potest dici quia inclinans illud 
sit in ipsa carne ut distinguitur contra appetitum sensitivum. Hoc patet quia illud ali- 
quando potest esse calor; patet etiam quia ex diversa dispositione qualitatum corporalium 
generantur actus qui vocantur passiones in appetitu sensitivo; sed constat quia tales 
passiones sunt in carne”. 


42. The question as posed by the Quodl., see a. 41. Answer in the same book: “Dico 


ergo ad primum istorum et potest dici de hoc sicut de infirmitate, quia infirmitas causatur 
quandoque ex improportione humorum, immo est ipsa improportio humorum... Eodem modo 
potest dici quod ista qualitas est aliquis humor vel humores qui causantur vel generantur 
per causas naturales, puta quando Deus propter peccatum hominis reliquit hominem 
causis naturalibus. Vel forte est improportio humorum vel aliqua qualitas distincta ab 
humoribus; sed nullum illorum potest probari vel improbari per rationem evidentem”. No 
corresponding text in the Commentary. 


43. Loc. cit., G (at the end of ad primum): “... et illud est qualitas naturalis, etc.”. 


44. Quodl., loc. cit.: “Circa secundum articulum dico quod beata Virgo non habuit 
talem fomitem peccati, quia nec vigilando nec dormiendo habuit aliquem actum turpem 
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This general answer however is somewhat fallacious; for 
farther in his text** when Ockham attempts to discover how 
the stimulus to sin in the Blessed Virgin was wiped out, he 
replies that he does not exactly know; maybe she did have 
the ''fomes peccati'' in a particular way; maybe she did not 
have it at all. To explain the first possibility, Ockham uses 
the ancient distinction between the first and the second 
sanctification of Mary; the first sanctification taking place 
atthe instant of her conception or at some moment between 
conception and birth, andthe second sanctification occurring 
immediately before the conception of Jesus. Perhaps, says 
Ockham, in the first sanctification God so weakened the 
stimulus that the Blessed Virgin was unable to commit a 
deadly sin; whereas in the second sanctification it was 
entirely removed, or at least diminished to such an extent 
that it could not incite her to even a venial sin. “*° 


Consequently, if Ockham practically admits as a point of 
faith that Mary never committed a sin, and if he concludes 
from this doctrine that she never had the stimulus to sin, 
his conclusion is to be understood thus: either she did noi 
have the stimulus at all, or at least didinot haveitias far as it 
actually or effectively incited to sin; or, in the second case, 
she could have committed a mortal sinbefore her first sancti- 
fication, — ifthis sanctification did not coincide with her con- 
ception, andifshe had had the use of reason; —and she. could 
have committed avenial sinbefore her second sanctification. 
The second case does not even exclude the fact that she 
might have had the 'fomes" throughout her life, although 
without any practical significance, at least after her second 
sanctification. And even according to one text of the Com- 
mentary, Ockham may have understood the absence of the 


vel difformem nec aliquam qualitatem inclinantem ad talem actum viciosum, sed hoc per 
rationem probari non potest, sed tantum auctoritatibus scripturae et Sanctorum”; cf. Com- 
ment., loc. cit., B. 


45. Quodl., loc. cit.: “Sed hic sunt aliqua dubia... Secundum est quomodo fomes 
peccati fuit extinctus in beata virgine?” with further the answer: “Ad secundum potest 
dici...” at the end of the question ending with *... dico quod nescio utrum umquam habuit 

q & q q 
fomitem vel non, et si aliquando habuit, patet ex dictis quomodo extinctus fuit’. In the 
? q » P q 
Commentary the “dubium” immediately follows the general answer to the question. 
Bi y & q 


46. Cf. texts indicated in n. 45. The Comment., loc. cit., B, remarks that the Blessed 
Virgin certainly was subject to the necessities of life (to eat, to drink..:.), which kind 
of *fomes peccati” was even in Christ, but which is not exactly the stimulus to sin as 


defined by Ockham himself. 
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stimulus in a third sense; that it was ineffective inasmuch 
as God added to the soul of Mary a special habit helping her 
to do the goodand to omit the evil; and in so far as the Lord, 
by his necessary concursus with the created causes, always 
precluded the Blessed Virgin from sinning.*’ There is avast 
difference between the latter opinion of Ockham and the 
former statement which came close to that of Scotus and the 
Church. 


Two habitual victims of Ockham's criticism, Duns Scotus 
and Peter Aurioli, are both strenuous defenders of the Im- 
maculate Conception.”® That the leader of the via moderna does 
not directly criticize their doctrine concerning this point is 
perhaps an indication, a priori, that he is not too greatly 
opposed. 


In fact we discover that William Ockham considers the 
Immaculate Conception possible in an order, where con- 
ceivably the Blessed Virgin by a special ordinance of God 
might not have had original sin (nor perhaps even original 
justice). Concerning the factual order the opinion of Ockham 
is less clearly expressed. In this order, he says, original 
sinis forgivenbyacreated grace. Ifthis grace is indivisible, 
the Immaculate Conception is necessary; but Ockham does 
not say whether God demanded that original sinin Mary should 
be forgiven by a created indivisible grace. If the created 
grace which effaces original sin is divisible, the Blessed 
Virgin could have remained for an ‘instant, or even longer, 
in sin. Now it seems to be in harmony with this doctrine to 
admit the possibility of the Immaculate Conception; but Ock- 
ham does not express this conclusion (nor was he obliged to 
do so). He was only considering whether or not Mary could 
remain in original sin during a single moment. 


Ockham admits that the stimulus to sin is in consequence 
of our first parents'sin. Faith assures him that the Blessed 


47. Loc. cit., C. - The Commentary contains further considerations conceming the 
impeccancy of Mary; for example, the problem of how she could merit if she could-not 
sin. These explanations, however, are less important to our topic. 


48. Peter Aurioli presents his doctrine on the Immaculate Conception in De con- 
ceptione immaculatae Virginis (written 1314-1315) and in his Repercussorium; both 
writings are edited in Fr. Gulielmi Guarrae, Fr. Ioannis Duns Scoti et Petri Aureoli, 
O.F.M., Quaestiones disputatae de Immaculata Conceptione B.M.V., Quaracchi, 1904 
(a new edition of the work will appear this year). 
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Virgin never committed a personal fault, but he cannot say 
whether or not she had the ''fomes peccati'', or how she had 
it, if she did. The possibility that she did not have it at all 
is clearly admitted; which is not very strange, for as Ock- 
ham admits the possibility of the Immaculate Conception. 


In the history of the dogma William Ockham certainly 
merits mention, not only for his essentially spiritual defi- 
nition of original sin, but also for his admission of the 
possibility of the Immaculate Conception and the absence of 
the stimulus to sin.” 


ELIGIUS M. BUYTAERT, O.F.M. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


49. To complete this article, the works of Ockham’s school should be analyzed; this, 
incidentally, would make an interesting study. 


DE ELEMENTIS TRADITIONALIBUS JUSTITIAE 
IN PRIMAEVA SCHOLA FRANCISCANA 


NEMINEM Sane fugit ex una parte momentum doctrinale et 
practicum justitiae, his praesertimtemporibus, quibus ubi- 
que ad sic dictam quaestionem socialem solvendam ipsa invo- 
catur; ex alia vero parte nullum inquisitorem latet quot dis- 
sensus, quot dubia, quot interpretationes circa ipsam, ita 
ut clarissimus G. Del Vecchio, in universitate civili Urbis 
Romae professor, de justitia eruditum opus, in plures 
linguas translatum, cum scriberet, necessarium putavit in 
primis lectorem admonere, dubia et dissensus circa justi- 
tiam numerosiora gravioraque esse quam circa ipsum juris 
conceptum.’ In praelaudati operis copiosa bibliographia 
deest tamen mentio alicuius investigationis, nostro judicio 
magni momenti, a D. O. Lottin,. jam prima vice in quadam 
ephemeride editae,” ac denuo in alio suo opere revisae et 
recollectae,’ cuius finis est positive investigare, quid de 
justitia senserint theologi saeculi XIII, ante translationem 
totius ethicae aristotelicae ex graeco sermone in latinum. * 
Lottinigitur fontes praesertim ineditos investigans aucto- 
resque primaevos franciscanos perscrutari non omittens,° 


1. La Giustizia, (Roma 1946), 1, nota 1, ubi citantur verba DE LUGO, De justitia et 
jure, disp. I, sect. I (ed. Foumials, Parisiis 1868), V, 445: “Adhuc non videtur per haec 
satis explicari quidditas justitiae, nec eius objectum; declaratur enim justitia in ordine 
ad jus, tamquam ad obiectum: ipsum autem jus declaratur per ordinem ad justitiam, dum 
dicitur jus esse justum: quare declaratur unum ignotum per aliud aeque ignotum”. 


2. “Le concept de justice chez les théologiens du moyen Age avant l|’introduction 
d’Aristote,” Revue Thomiste, 44 (1938) 511-521. 


3. “Le concept de justice avant |’introduction d’Aristote,”-in Psychologie et Morale 
aux XII et XIII©° siécles, I, 2e Partie, I (Louvain-Gembloux, 1949) 283-299. N.B. Hoc 
volumen prae manibus non habemus, ideo in sequentibus citabimus primam editionem, 
prout est in Revue Thom. (cfr. notam praeced.). 


4. “Le concept de justice,” Revue Thom. 44 (1938), 511: “Or les latins ne connu- 
rent cette partie de l’Ethique que par la traduction faite, vers 1245, de l’Ethique toute 
entiére par Robert Grosseteste.” 


5. Ibidem, ubi tamen agitur tantum de Joanne a Rupella, (p. 517), de Oddone Rigaldo 
(p. 518 sq.), de S. Bonaventura brevissime in quadam nota (p. 521, nota 2). Omittit uti 
.patet loqui de Alexandro de Hales, secundum istius Commentarium et alia opera, forsan 
quia in primo opere Lottin de istis non cogitabat, cum praesertim Commentarium alex- 
andrinum tunc temporis nondum cognoscebatur; neque tamen loquitur de justitia sec- 
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sic synthetice concludit: 


Il suffit d’évoquer ces simples chefs de divisions pour se convaincre 
de la pauvreté de la speculation théologique livrée jusque vers 1250 a 
ses propres resources. Si l’école d’Abélard avait ouvert quelques 
perspectives, et combien lointaines, sur la justice légale et distributive, 
le sillon fut bientét abandonné. Egarés par leur hantise de concilier et 
d’harmoniser toutes les définitions plus ou moins consacrées, les théo- 
logiens se sont perdus en classifications verbales et superficielles; et 

uand Al a fallu trouver un sens trés précis ils en sont arrivé auconcept 
etrique de justice répressive. Nous avons voulu reproduire leurs textes 
in extenso:' rien ne pouvait prouver plus apodictiquement |’ influence dé- 
cisive qu’ exerga Aristote sur la traité De justitia et en général sur la 
philosophie juridique du moyen age”.® 


Ex his verbis deducimus S. Thomam, Aristotelis pedis- 
sequum’ circa justitiam non verbalem et superficialem 
doctrinam, sedrealem et profundam in scholam theologorum 
subsequentium introduxisse. Quae considerationes occasi- 
onem nobis dederunt quaerendi quidrevera conceptio aristo- 
telico-thomistica substantialiter novi introduxerit in theolo- 
gorum mediaevalium doctrinam; velmelius, sirevera Aris- 
totelestaleac tantum meritum habuit ad conceptionem ver- 
balem et superficialem relinquendam, num causa cur aliqui 
theologi mediaevales, ut primaevi Magistri Franciscani, 
ipsius doctrinam non receperint in omnibus particularitati- 
bus, utecontraS. Thomas fecit, ponenda sitineo quod Aris- 
totelis doctrinam cognoscere non potuerint neque directe, ex 
ipso ethicorum libro quinto, nondum latine translato, neque 
indirecte, scilicet ex Aristotelis Commentariis; vel in eo 
quod etsi librum quintum aristotelicum aliquomodo cogno- 
verint, tamen non necessarium existimaverint illuminom- 
nibus acceptare ad solvenda omnia justitiae practica proble- 
mata. 


Haec igitur relate tantum ad primaevos Magistros Fran- 
ciscanos, scil. Alexandrum Halens., loannem de Rupella, 
Summam fr. Alex., Oddonem Rigaldum, S. Bonaventuram, 
in luce novissimarum inventionum scientiae critico-litte- 


cundum Summam fr. Alexandri, forsan quia nihil in ipsa invenerit notatu dignum. (In 
Psychologie et Morale, p. 291-293, Lottin de Alexandri Commentario tractat. Editor). 


6. Op. cit.,521. Haec conclusio est pro LOTTIN aliquid certe demonstratum, quod 
, ideo etiam in aliis operibus repetit: cfr. e.g. quod jam scripserat in “Pour un commen- 
" taire historique de la morale de saint Thomas d’Aquin”, Rech. théol. anc. méd., 2 (1930), 
282, et etiam in Bull. théol. anc. méd, t. Ul, n° 180 et 749; t. IV, n° 1254; et novissime 
in Principes de Morale, (Louvain 1946), I, 56; (Psychologie et morale, 298-299; Ed.). 


7. Cfr. infra ubi ex professo de relatione nostrorum Auctorum cum S. Thoma agemus. 
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rariae consideratos. 


Praesens investigatio etiam juvabit ad varia problemata 
de justitia apud eosdem magistros recte interpretanda. 


In primis igitur inquiremus elementa a traditione phi- 
losophorum et SS. Patrum nostris Auctoribus transmissa; 
secundo investigabimus quid proprie ipsi Magistri Fran- 
ciscani senserint de justitia; et tertio considerabimus rela- 
tiones aliquas cum aliis Scholasticis et praesertim cum 
S. Thoma. 


I. Quid Senserint Praedecessores 


Hic examinabimus breviter tantum illos auctores apud 
antiquos philosophos et Sanctos Patres, qui cogniti fuerint 
vel cognosci potuerint a nostris Auctoribus. 


1. Inter philosophos certe primun locum tenet Plato. 
Ipse enim magnam partem habet in doctrina Scholae Fran- 
ciscanae, quod patet praesertim ex Summa fr. Alexandri ” 
et ex operibus S. Bonaventurae,’® in quibus Platonis doctrina 
saepe allegatur vel explicite et directe, vel explicite et in- 
directe, scilicet non ex directa lectione operum philosophi, 
sedexaliorum allatione; vel implicite et indirecte, cum al- 
legatur doctrina S. Augustini, qui plura ex Platone de- 
sumpsit."? 


8. Pro consepectu generali evolutionis doctrinae videsis F.S. FEDELE,“La dottrina 
delle virth morali e della giustizia da Aristotele a S. Tommaso”, Rivista internazionale 
di Scienze sociali, 70 (1916), 148-165; 289-303; 401-421; 71 (1916), 162-185. 


9. DE WULF, Storia della filosofia medievale, (Firenze 1945), II, 97, scribit quod 
Summa fr. Alexandri “riserva un posto preponderante alle teorie platoniche e agostiniane 
provenienti dalla scolastica del secolo XII...”. Platonismus tamen Summae fr. Alex. non 
est dijudicandus ex directis et explicitis Platonis citationibus, quia istae ad viginti 
non ascendunt in tota Summa: cf. DOUCET in Prolegomena ad Alexandri de Hales Summa 
Theologica, (Quaracchi 1948) t. IV, XCVa. 


10. Ipse Seraphicus, Sermo IV: Christus unus magister (ed. Quaracchi, t. V, 572a, 
n° 18) scribit: “Et ideo videtur, quod inter philosophos datus sit Platoni sermo sapi- 
entiae, Aristoteli sermo scientiae”. Constat Bonaventuram esse platonianum, quamvis 
non modo exaggerato hoc est intelligendum, quasi Aristotelem negligeret, quod non est 
verum: cf. E. SMEETS, “Bonaventure (saint)”,\Diction. de Théol. cath., t. 2, (Paris 
1923), II, 979. 


11. Jam enim in genere DE WULF, op. cit., t. I, p. 19, scribit: “Del resto Platone é 
_ penetrato nel medio evo pili per mezzo di S. Agostino - il suo vassaldo - e dei neopla- 
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Porro Plato de justitia loquitur non proprie tamquam vir- 
tute speciali moderante tantum relationem hominis ad homi- 
nem,” sed potius tamquam universali virtute complectente 
omnes humanas actiones inrelatione sive ad seipsum, sive ad 
alios homines, sive demum ad deos.'* Nam in Dialogo Euti- 
phronis sanctum etiam justum vocat, quatenus justitia com- 
prehendit sive cultum hominis, sive cultum deorum." Justitia 
igitur platonica, ut bene Del Vecchio adnotat, stricte con- 
nectitur cumordine, perfectione et pulchritudine; aliis ver- 
bis, comprehendit ordinem juridicum et moralem.”” 


Meritum huius conceptus justitiae consistit in ejus con- 
cordantia cum biblico conceptu, vi cuius justus idem est ac 
sanctus, licet iste sensus non sit unicus in quo justus in S. 
Scriptura accipitur.® 


His praedictis, intelligitur quomodo Plato tam vivide, 
licet sine revelationis lumine, typum hominis vere justi 
describere etiam conatus fuerit;’’ et ita virtutem justitiae 
tonici, che non dei propri dialoghi”. Et DOUCET, Prol., p. XCVb: “Haud ex paucis tan- 
tum citationibus istis metiendus est platonismus Summae Halesianae. Plura e fontibus 
indirectis in eam derivarunt elementa neo-platonica, in primis ex Augustino...” Pro 
S. Bonaventura cf: exempla istius doctrinae platonicae per Augustinum in Bonaventuram 
transmissae apud F. TINIVELLA, “De impossibili sapientiae adeptione in philosophia 
pagana juxta Collationes in Hexaémeron S. Bonaventurae,” Antonianum, II (1936), 139, 
nota 2; 140, nota 2; 142. 


12. Immo respuit conceptum justitiae particularisticum, in Republica, I, 6. Tempore 
enim Platonis etiam cognoscebatur illa definitio justitiae, qua unicuique redditur quod 
suum est: cfr. DEL VECCHIO, op. cit., p.1, 0.4. 


13. Rep., IV, 10. 
14. XIV, 12. 
LSet Opsctls, ps 20. 


16. MATTH., 3, 15: "Sic enim decet nos implere omnem justitiam”; similiter innumeris 
in locis S. Scripturae, pro quibus cfr. KOENIG, “Essai sur l’évolution de l’idée de jus- 
tice chez les prophttes hébreux,” Revue de l’histoire des religions, 15 (1894), 124-137; 
VIEILLARD-LACHARME, La justice selon l’Evangile (Paris 1919). 


17. F. ACRI enim, unus ex melioribus modernis platonianis, qui revera italice lingua 
purissima platonica dialoga reddidit, in principio suae traductionis hunc textum platoni- 
cum praemisit (PLATONE, Dialoghi volgarizzati da F. ACRI, Milano, III ed., in nostro 
exemplari sine anno, p. 9): “Uomo semplice e generoso, che, come dice Eschilo, vuole 
mon parere, ma essere buono. Dunque si tolga il parere: ché se parra esser giusto, ver- 
ranno a lui onori... Dunque sia denudato di tutto, salvo che di giustizia... non avendo 
commessa ingiustizia alcuna, sia in fama di commettitore della massima ingiustizia; 
affinché sia provato nella giustizia per cid che non si piega per la mala fame... E duri 
immutgto sino alla morte, per tutta la vita parendo essere ingiusto, egli giusto... Es- 
sendo cosi il giusto, ei sara flagellato, torturato, legato, gli si bruceranno gli occhi, da 
ultimo, dopo aver sofferto ogni male, sara CROCIFISSO. (Qui per modo oscuro é vatici- 
nato |’Uomo-Dio)”. 
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ad summam dignitatem extulerit. 


Notandum quidem quod Plato non satis clare expressit 
sociales relationes per justitiam regulatas,"* quod tamen 
neque destruit, neque minuit eius ideam fundamentalem 
circa excellentiam justitiae. 


2. Aristoteles diffuse et ex professo de justitia 
pertractavit in libro quinto ethicorum ad Nicomachum. 


Antequam doctrinam ibi contentam summatim recense- 
amus, necessarium est quaerere num nostri Auctores ali- 
quomodo praedictum fontem cognoverint. Ad hoc probandum 
sufficit loqui tantum de illis, qui ante libri quinti ethicorum 
translationem ex graeca in latinam linguam scripserunt,”° 
exclusis igitur Bonaventura” et quarta parte Summae fr. 
Alexandri.”} 


Etiam nos excludimus ante a. 1245 lectionem directam 
illius libri quinti, sedaffirmamus, etinsequentibus compro- 
babimus, ipsius libri cognitionem indirectam, scilicet ex 
Averrois Commentario, quod a latinis cognoscebatur jam 
pluribus annis ante praedictam translationem.” De facto 


18. Op. cit., p. 20-21: “Per vero, in essa appaiono fuse la valutazione morale e quella 
giuridica... mentre @ pur d’uopo... determinare che cosa sia il — proprio - di ciascuno. 
...I1 pensiero platonico ha bens} tentato di raggiungere anche tale determinazione, spe- 
cialmente’ col distinguere le funzioni delle diverse classi dei cittadini componenti lo 
Stato; ma appunto il disegno della Republica, qual’é tracciato in Platone, contiene in 
questo proposito tanti elementi empirici ed arbitrarii, che @ per sé la migliore dimostra- 
zione dell’insufficienza di quel principio per risolvere appieno il problema della giusti- 
zia”. 

19. Cfr. DOUCET, Prol., p. CXIII, nota 2: “Versio certe anterior est anno 1249, cum 
iam tunc adhibeatur in IV Sent. S. Alberti... Ex altera parte certe posterior est anno 1240- 
vel immo 1244, teste Hermanno Alemanno... Utcumque versio non videtur Parisiis in- 
notuisse multum ante 1249, cum antea ignoretur a S. Alberto Magno, cuius silentium hac 
de re vim habet argumenti”. Circa ethicae aristotelicae integram traductionem cfr. nota7. 


20. Constat enim S. Bonaventuram Commentarium super Sententias scripsisse inter 
aa., 1249-1251: cfr. DOUCET, op. cit., p. CCXLVI b, et B. PERGAMO, qui etiam dicit 
ipsum opus completum fuisse circa a. 1254: ‘Alcune fonti delle questioni intorno alla 
contrizione della Somma di Allesandro d’Hales,” Studi Francescani, 34 (1937), 302. 


21. Constat enim talem partem Summae post Commentarium bonaventurianum redactam 


fuisse, immo probabiliter inter aa. 1255-1260: cfr. DOUCET, op. cit., p. CCCLVI b; PER- 
GAMO, loc. cit. 


22. Versio enim arabico-latina Ethicae completa fuit jam a. 1240, interprete Hermanno 
Alemanno una cum Commentario Averrois, ut etiam edita fuit una cum Aristotelis operi- 


bus apud Juntas, Venetiis 1550: cfr. DOUCET, op. cit. p. CXIII a. Insillo autem 
Commentario Averrois explicatur etiam liber quintus aristotelicus, ubi loquitur de ju- 
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enim Summa fr.Alexandri ipsum librum quintum cognovit 
in parte tertia; in illa autem parte, certe ante a. 1245 re- 
dacta, revera citatur Philosophus in ethicis; verba tamen 
transcribuntur non ex ipso Philosopho, sed ex textu Com- 
mentatoris, ut cl. Doucet, corrigens praecedentium edi- 
torum citationem, apertissime comprobavit.” Juvat ergo 
perpendere quod ipsa Summa, etsi ex Commentatore tran- 
scripserit, ipsi tamen Aristoteli textum tribuit. Practice 
igitur, volentibus fontes aristotelicos quoad doctrinam per- 
scrutari, placuit nobis ipsam comprobare textibus ex Aver- 
rois Commentario desumptis, potius quam ex originalitextu 
libri quinti aristotelici. 


Distinguitur igitur clare in libro quinto duplex justitia, 
alia generalis et universalis, altera vero particularis: ex 
eo quod aliquis justus velinjustus diversis modis dici potest: 

Cumque putetur de speciebus, de quibus dicitur non iustum, quod sint 
notiores eis, de quibus dicitur iustum, numeremus quot modis dicitur 
iniustum. Dicimus igitur, quod videtur de eo quod diversum agit legi, 
quod sit non iustus: et similiter videtur dici non iustus de eo, qui lucre- 
tur possessiones multas per rapinam vel fraudem et universaliter de eo 
qui non servat equitatem sed excedit. Cum itaque non iustus, scilicet 
faciens iniuriam dicatur secundum istas duas intentiones, tunc patens 
est, quod tenens legem iustus est et similiter servans equitatem. 24 


Ergo primo modo justitia est virtus, quae consistit in 
adimpletione legis, secundo modo dicitur cum servatur 
aequitas. 


Sed in primo modo supponi debet legem esse justam et 
res legales justas, secundum quod lex per se tendit ad homi- 
nes felices reddendos, et per consequens ad bonum commune 
et etiam ad bonum particulare, sed non in contradictione 
cum bono communi.” 


stitia; ergo auctores, qui scripserunt ante translationem ex graeca lingua, justitiam 
aristotelicam cognoscere potuerunt ex Averroe. 


23. Cfr. DOUCET, Prolegomena, CXV b. 
24. AVERROES, in Ethicam Arist., cap. I (ed. cit., Ill, f. 32 c). 


25. Loc. cit.: “Et quando positum fuerit esse de per se, eum qui adversus est legi, 
esse non iustum: tunc manifestum est quod lex iusta est, et quod omnes res legales 
iustae sunt modo quodam, nam per omne quod praecipit legifer, aut prohibet, tendit aut 
ad bonum commune omnibus, aut ad bonum virtuosis naturaliter ex hominibus, aut simile 
aliquid huic intentioni. Universaliter enim praecipit hoc, quod efficit felicitatem et illud 
quod eam conservat, et illud quod efficit partes eius et quod eam conservat etiam a ma- 
litiis civilibus, secundum quod mandat strenuo ut agat actiones strenuitatis legalis, ut. 
quod non relinquat aciem vel ordinationem et ne fugiat et ne reiciat arma.” 
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Cum autem lex praecipiat omnes virtutes et prohibeat 
omnia vitia,” ideo justitia, quae est secundum legem, conti- 
net omnes virtutes; et ipsam Commentator potius quam 
legalem quasi semper vocat 'communem".”’ Ex contextu 
autem nobis videtur ''justitia communis" vocari non solum 
quia continet omnes virtutes; sedetiam quia, cum sit a lege, 


bonum commune per Se respicit. 


Relate autem ad naturam huius "justitiae communis'' Com- 
mentator, sequens Magistrum, notat, quod in quantum est 
virtus est in genere qualitatis, in quantum est justitia est 
in genere relationis,”® et quiaestalege, ideo adiungi logice 
potest, ipsam esse in relatione ad homines constitutos in 
societate, cum constet Philosophum de lege positiva et civili 
loqui, scilicet de lege quae provenit ex auctoritate rei- 
publicae.” 


Secundo modo habetur justitia, quae dicitur particularis, 
qua servatur aequitas seu aequalitas inrelationibus hominis 
ad hominem. 


Scribit enim Commentator: 


Nos autem in isto loco non inquirimus iustitiam, que est equalis vir- 
tuti, sed iustitiam, que est pars virtutis: intendo eam, que est eius 
species... nunc dicamus quid est hec iustitia intendo particularem et 
que res est, cum dicatur secundum plures intentiones...°° 


Haec autem justitia particularis, uti constat, dividitur 
in duas partes, quas saepe species Averroes vocat, quae- 


20. Loc. cit.: *... Intendo quod praecipit virtutes omnes et prohibet omnia vitia, et 
hoc universaliter...”. ; : 


27. Ibid., in cap. 2, (f. 33 c): “Et tamen ista iustitia est iustitia communis, et est 
simpliciter equalis virtuti universali...” - “Iam enim descripta fuit... iustitia communis 
per descriptionem virtutis...”. 


28. Ibid: ... Ipsa (- justitia communis) quando accepta fuerit per modum quo 
est virttus, est in capitulo qualitatis, et dicitur absolute non ad aliquid; et quando 
accepta fuerit secundum quod iustitia est in capitulo relationis est ad aliquid: etenim 
iustitia quidem est in hominibus iustum agens in eis...” (f. 32 c); et inferius: ‘lam enim 
descripta fuit in eo quod praecessit, iustitia communis per descriptionem virtutis... cum 
non sit iustitia communis, aliquid plus quam usus virtutis universalis in relatione ad 
alterum dicitur iustitia: et quando accipitur in relatione ad aliquid aliud, intendo quod 
quando accipitur virtus relative ad virtuosos, nominatur virtus; et similiter iniustitia 
universalis non est aliquid plus quam usus malitie universalis ad alterum” (f. 33 b). 


29. Cfr. M. DEFOURNY, “L’idée de |’Etat d’aprés Aristote,” Miscellanea Vermeersch, 
II (Roma 1935), 83-113. 


30. Op. cit., f. 33 b. 
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que justitiae sic dictae distributivae et commutativae cor- 
respondent: 


Et huius iustitie sunt due species, quarum una est divisiva; intendo 
eam que dividit res communicatas, ut pecunias et honores et alia ex 
rebus communicatis: etenim in divisione istorum inter eos et equalis et 
non equalis: et secunda est factiva contractuum sive negociationum. Et 
hae sunt duarum partium, quedam scilicet voluntarie ut venditio, mu- 
tuatio, accomodatio, fidei iussio, depositio, alia non voluntaria: intendo 
ex utraque parte ut furtum et adulterium, et incantatio et falsum testi- 
monium et proditio; et quedam sunt vehementer iniuriosa, ut vulneratio 
et interfectio et invinculatio. 3! 


Itaque differentia inter justitiam universalem seu commu- 
nem et particularem ponitur in hoc’quod illa comprehendit 
omnes. virtutes in relatione ad alterum, particularis vero 
non comprehendit omnes virtutes, sed est universalis vir- 
tutis species seu modus particularis, quo quis utitur ad 
alterum, ut servetur aequalitas. Aequitas ergo, in sensu 
aequalitatis, est ratio cur justitia particularis ab universali 
distinguatur: ita ut omne v. g. injustum particulare seu in- 
aequale sit etiam contra legem et ideo contra justitiam 
communem, sed non omne injustum illegale seu commune 
sit injustum inaequale. 


Materia autem justitiae particularis, ut implicite dedu- 
citur ex textu in corpore relato, sunt bona, quae dicuntur 
uniuscuiusque sua, ut alius Aristotelis Commentator dicit, 
ita ut particularis justitia definiri possit vere ut virtus 

; ; 32 : : 
reddens proximo quod suum est,’ formaliter quia suum, 
scilicet ut aequalitatem servet. Expresse adnotat Averroes 
pro tali particulari justitia, quae servat aequalitatem in 
bonis, medium virtutis sumiinrelatione ad alterum.* Haec 

31. Ibid., f. 33 c. 

32. MAURI, “Expositio in 1. V. Ethicorum ad Nicomachum,” De justitia, cura I.B. 
SCHUSTER S.J. Pont. Univ. Greg., Textus et Docum., Series phil. 14.(Romae 1938), 
cp. 2, art. 1, p. 10: “Justitia enim particularis versatur circa materiam particularem, hoc 
est circa honorem, pecuniam, vitam et membra corporis aliaque similia, quae possumus 
uno nomine comprehendere dicendo, quod versatur circa ea quae dicuntur sua uniuscui- 
usque, ideoque per justitiam particularem tribuimus, unicuique quod suum est: vel versa- 
tur etiam circa voluptatem, quam habemus ex lucro. At justitia legalis versatur circa 
materiam universalem, hoc est circa materiam omnium virtutum.” — Hunc textum, posteri- 
oris aetatis, transcripsimus, ut aliquo modo illustretur quae in corpore exposuimus circa 
illud obiectum, ut dicamus, materiale justitiae aristotelicae. 

33. AVERROES, op. cit., f. 36 a-b: “... Ista (scilicet justitia particularis) est medium 
relatum alteri; virtutes autem sunt quarum media non sunt relata ad alterum... Sed iustus 
est ille qui dat aequale inter se et alterum, et inter alterum et alterum: iniustus autem 
est contrarius huic”. 
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i F : 34 
tamen aequalitas servanda, vario modo determinanda est. 


Fundamentum autem et ratio huius aequalitatis inter homi- 
nes per justitiam particularem servandae in aristotelica 
mente nihil aliud esse putamus quam bonum civitatis con- 
servandum, quatenus omne jus, ergo etiam jus ad aequali- 
tatem, habeat originem in republica et est ipsius creatio?° 
jura enim civium non sunt nisi reipublicae concessiones, 
quatenus bono ipsius consequendo vel conservando inservi- 
ant.*° Ita, exempli gratia, jus proprietatis, etiam justitia 
particulari defensum, conceditur quia per proprietatem 
privatam obtinetur a republica maior copia divitiarum, 
quatenus ad maiorem laborem et curam stimulatur, sires 
ut propriae possidentur quam si ut communes haberentur.”’ 


Meritum igitur Stagiritae, mediante Averroe ante a. 1245 
a scholasticis cognitum, reponitur in ipsa particularis ju- 
stitiae determinatione, secundum suum elementum essenti- 
ale, quod est aequalitas inter homine servanda, qua quis 
unicuique reddit quod suum est, formaliter quod suum est; 
et quidem in sensu specifico et juridico. Juvat adnotare hoc 
elementum non ut quid novi a Philosopho inventum fuisse, 
cum in schola italica, multo prius a Pythagora fundata, 
saltem confuse jam traditum fuisset.*® 


Differentia autem a conceptione platonica est non solum 
in tali justitiae particularis determinatione, sed etiam in 
ipsa justitiae universalis acceptione: Aristoteles enim etiam 
talem justitiam semper respicit sub aspectualteritatis, ergo 
sub aspectu sociali, quatenus omnis lex, actus virtutum 
jubens, dirigitur ad bonum societatis constitutae seu reipu- 
blicae; Plato vero, ut vidimus, concipit omnem justitiam ut 
virtutem cuiuscunque ordinis, sub aspectu Sive juridico sive 
morali. Justitia ergo generalis, dumin Platone quam latis- 
sime patet ita ut nullo modo sit virtus specialis, e contra 


34. Ibid., f. 35 d— sqq. 
35. DEFOURNY, op. cit., 90: “Tout droit a sa source dans |’Etat et est une création 
de )’Etat”. 


36. Ibid., 97-98: “Sans doute |’Etat n’est soumis A aucune régle autre que celle de 
son intérét. Il n’y a aucun droit antérieur ou superiéur au sien... Les droits, qu’ il laisse 
aux individus ne sont que des concessions de sa bienveillance... Ce sont celles que lui 
commande son intérét permanent”. 


37. Ibid., 92 sqq. 
38. Cfr. DEL VECCHIO, op. cit., p. 44 sq. 
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in Aristotele est aliquomodo generalis et aliquomodo etiam 
specialis: quod occasionem dedit, ut confusio aliquainipsis 
Philosophi asseclis, non excluso S.Thoma, in determi- 
natione justitiae generalis inveniretur. Ipse tamen Aristo- 
teles, sub Platonis influxu, praedictum alteritatis char- 
acterem tali justitiae aliquando denegare videtur.*® 


Relate autem ad justitiae particularis divisiones varia 
adnotanda sunt: in primis quod revera non sint species in 
sensu stricto, ut observat Buridanus, sed potius modi:° 
ipse etiam Commentator Averroes indifferenter illas vel 
species vel modos nominat.”’ Deinde notandum quod ju- 
stitia distributiva et commutativa non videntur logice ex 
unico principio defluere et inter se intime connecti, uti 
constat ex ipsis Stagiritae commentatoribus, quireveradi- 
sputant num Philosophus justitiam bipartiri vel tripartiri 
intenderit;* et ita ex hoc jam patet praedictas divisiones 
non esse de essentia justitiae particularis. 


Alias observationes movent auctores contra justitiam 
poenalem aristotelicam, quae potius quam justitiae distri- 
butivae, commutativae adscribi debet.** In justitia com- 
mutativa elementum potius objectivum quam subjectivum 
accentuatur, et justitia distributiva non apparet completain 
eius exemplificatione, quae omnia non omnibus placent.“ 


Post praedicta licet concludere Aristotelem, propriae 


39. Cfr. Ibid., 32: “Nondimeno, pur trattando della giustizia in questo senso generico, 
V’uno e I’altro filosofo (scilicet Aristoteles et S. Thomas) accennano anche a quel carat- 
tere dell’alteritAa... che appartiene alla giustizia propriamente particolare. Cid rende le 
loro dottrine meno perspicue a da luogo a una certa difficolta, pur se non vogliamo par- 
lare senz’altro d’incongruenza, come fa rispetto ad Aristotele, il KIRCHMANN, ( Erlad- 
terungen zur Nikomachischen Ethik des Aristoteles, (Leipzig 1876), n. 155, p. 90; cfr. 
n. 154, p. 87), che insiste, del resto, nel considerare il testo di Aristotele in questa 
parte (L. V) come un semplice abbozzo o come non genuino...”. — Et inferius: *Un’altra 
difficolta pud scorgersi in cid, che la giustizia legale &, secondo S. Tommaso, in un 
certo senso ‘virtus specialis’ ...”. - Et etiam de Aristotele scribit, /bid.. 72 et nota 23: 
*,.. In quel luogo dei Magna Moralia... persino il carattere dell’alterita sembra rinnegato”. 


' 

40. Quaestiones super decem libros Ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nicomachum, (Parisiis 
1513), 1. V, q- VI, p. 96 b: “Justitia distributiva et commutativa non sunt diversae spe- 
cies justitiae, sed sunt diversi modi eiusdem virtutis; Aristoteles autem aliquando solet 
modos tales vocare species, utendo nomine speciei large.” 


Al; Gtr. loc, cit. 

42. Cfr. DEL VECCHIO,: op. cit., 67 et nota 16, ubi varii auctores citantur. 
43. Cfr. ibid., 59 sqq. 

44. Cfr. ibid., 65 sqq.- 
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de societate doctrinae cohaerentem, de justitia loqui potius 
in sensu juridico, ipsamque dividere in particularem et 
universalem seu communem, inter se distinctas propter 
diversa elementaconstitutiva, ut refertipse Averroes. Haec 
sola divisio fere ab omnibus implicite vel explicite laudatur 
et accipitur. Alia vero justitiae aristotelicae elementa et 
explicationes et subdivisiones quin consensus omnium ac- 
ceperint, objurgationes saepe duras meruerunt, ita ut non- 
nullis visum fuerit non esse necessarium illa secundaria 
aristotelica elementa accipienda ad ipsa problemata ju- 
stitiae solvenda; qua de causa in aliis divisionibus ipsi Ari- 
stotelem secuti non sunt. 


3. Cicero, Romanorumorator et jurisconsultor, mo- 
re suoaphilosophis graecis saepe dependens, suam doctri- 
nam de justitia sparsim in suis operibus nobis tradidit. 
Ciceronem ex latinis auctoribus ideo examinabimus, quia 
nemo est qui dubitet de ipsius auctoritate in rerum omnium 
definitionibus; ita ut saepe saepius directe vel indirecte 
nostri quoque Auctores, praesertim Alexander et loannes 
de Rupella, justitiae ciceronianas descriptiones et divisi- 
ones resumant.” Porro Ciceronis doctrina hac in re ad se- 
quentia puncta, nisi fallimur, reduci potest: 


a) In primis admittit aliquem characterem universalem 
justitiae, eo quod ipsam dominam et reginam omnium vir- 
tutum vocat.*® 


b) Proprie ipsam concipit in sensu aristotelico, scilicet 
ut virtutem adalterum. Sed clarius quam philosophus grae- 
cus, ostendit, qualemcunque justitiam finalitatem socialem 
habere, seu esse pro bono communi societatis. Hoc enim 
voluit in ipsa justitiae definitione exprimere, quatenus dicit: 
"Justitia est habitus animi, communi utilitate conservata, 
suam cuique tribuens dignitatem. "'*’ 


c) Haec finalitas socialis probatur exipsius origine, qua- 


45. Cicero expresse citatur ab ALEXANDRO in Commentario, ubi de justitia loquitur; 
similiter a IOANNE DE RUPELLA in suo Tractatus de virtutibus. 


46, CICERO, De officiis, Ill, 6: “Haec enim una virtus (h. e., justitia) omnium est 
domina et regina virtutum”. 


47. De inventione rhetorica, Ill, 53. 
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tenus justitia procreata est a societate.*® Et in hoc etiam 
cum conceptione aristotelica civitatis concordat.*’ Haec 
tamen finalitas socialis nonimpedit quominus justitia respi- 
ciat etiam finalitatem particularem etindividualem, scilicet 
bonum particulare, ut constat ex ipsa definitione, ubi jus 
uniuscuiusque et jus societatis, scilicet communis utilitas 
servanda, commemorantur. Hoc enim duplex justitiae of- 
ficlum et bonum expresse commemorat et distinguit, cum 
scribit: 


+s» Quae animi affectio suum cuique tribuens atque hanc, quam dico, 
societatem conjunctionis humanae munifice et aeque tuens justitiae 
dicitur. 
Ergo: aristotelica justitia legalis seu communis et par- 
ticularis in ipsa definitione a Cicerone conjunctive com- 
memorantur. 


d) Justitiae autem particularis essentiale elementum, ut 
in Aristotele, est aequitas servanda cum jus unicuique tri- 
buatur: ''justitia enim, ut expresse dicit, est aequitas",° 


seu aequalitas. 


e) Aequalitas vero servanda est secundum dignitatem 
personae cuitribuitur; scribitenim: ''... justitia est aequi- 
tas, jus unicuique tribuens, pro dignitate cuiusque",” qua- 
tenus ipsum jus reddendum nonestverum jus, nisi aequatur 
dignitati personae: ideo in ipsa definitione justitiae ponitur 
ut supraretulimus ''suam cuique tribuens dignitatem", quasi 
diceret, utreveraaliis locis dicit, suum cuique tribuens jus. 


Haec dignitas seu conditio personae cui redditur, ut pa- 
tet, potest exprimi vel in forma superioritatis vel paritatis 
vel inferioritatis, ut etiam posteriores expresse distinx- 
erunt.> Et hoc modo Tullius comprehendit sive illam sic 
dictam justitiam distributivam aristotelicam, sive com- 
mutativam, quae supponit paritatem personarum, _ sive 


48. De natura deorum, III, 15: “Nam justitia, quae suum cuique distribuit, quid pertinet 
ad Deos? Hominum enim societas et communitas... justitiam procreavit”. 


49. Cfr. DEFOURNY, op. cit. 

50.. De-finibus bonorum et malorum, V, 23. 

51. Rhet. ad Herennium, Ill, 2. 

52. Ibid. 

53. Cfr. inter scholasticos RICHARDUM RUFUM, de quo infra. 
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poenalem, quae aliquo modo supponit inferioritatem per- 
sonae cui tribuitur. 


Consequenter omnis justitia cum retribuit aliis aliquod 
jus vere distributiva vel tributiva dicenda est sub hoc respec- 
tu: sicut omnis justitia est directe vel indirecte socialis. 
Haec forsan est ratio cur Cicero non desumpsit ex Aristotele 
illam bipartitionem justitiae particularis, et hoc modo forsan 
vitavit incongruentias inhaerentes, ut vidimus, etsi depende- 
at ab Aristotele in asserendo bonum commune necnon al - 
teritatem et aequalitatem in justitia. 


Particularitas ergo Ciceronis, qui tamen ut Romanorum 
juris consultus, melius quam graecos quaestiones practicas 
juris et justitiae pertractare potuit et debuit, sistitinnegli- 
gendis aequalitatis geometricae et arithmeticae subdi- 
visionibus, etin aequalitatem secundum dignitatem personae 
omnia juratribuentem introducendo. Ethaec forsan est ratio 
cur Auctores ante S. Thomam, pedisseque in his omnibus 
Aristotelem sequentem, de illis aequalitatibus geometricae 
et arithmeticae in quaestione de justitia non disseruerint, 
quamvis tales denominationes cognoverint, ut S. Bona- 
ventura. 


4. Siphilosophos paganos relinquimus et auctores chris- 
tianos perscrutare velimus, clare videbimusinipsaSacra 
Scriptura justitiam accipi sive ut divinitatis attri- 
butum; “sive ut virtutem moralem hominum et non solum 
in sensu generalissimo, omnes virtutes et perfectiones 
complectente, scil. aliquo modo ut in sensu platonico,” sed 
etiam, ut nonnulli affirmant, in sensu speciali et parti- 
culari.°° Tamen, ut nos putamus, justitia in Sacris Scrip- 
turis, etiam ubi distinguitur ab aliis virtutibus, semper 
aliquo modo ut virtus gubernatrix virtutum moralium adduci- 
tur, itautfrustra quaeris illam justitiam juridicam in stricto 
sensu, et hoc fortasse quia in divina doctrina Corporis 
Mystici a supernaturali hominum fraternitate et amore 
praescindi non potest. Et revera hoc suum influxum etiam 


54. Psalmus 144, 17: “Justus Dominus in omnibus viis suis”: cfr. Del VECCHIO, op. 
cit., 5, nota 1. 


55. Genesis, 6, 9: “Noe vir justus atque perfectus fuit...” Apocal. 2, 11: “Qui justus 
est justificetur adhuc...”. 


56. Cfr. J. BAUCHER, “Justice (Vertu de),” Dict. Théol. Cath., VIM, 2015-2017. 
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in SS. Patribus exercuit. 


5. Lactantius, e.g., asserit primum ac potissi- 
mum justitiae munus esse benefacere et praecipue alere 
pauperes.”” Quod forsan directe influit in ipsum Augustinum, 
quando justitiam asserit esse in subveniendo miseris, ut 
infra videbimus. 


6. S. Ambrosius, nostris Auctoribus bene notus, 
dependet in suo libro "'De officiis ministrorum, " ab illo ''De 
officiis''Ciceronis. Philosophum latinum tamen non ita pe- 
disseque sequitur, ut doctrinam christiano-evangelicam 
seponeret. Immo vero saepe saepius doctrinam Ciceronis 
expresse impugnat.”” 


Relate ad justitiam haec in Ambrosio colligere potuimus: 
a Cicerone accipiens virtutum cardinalium elementaria 
. oats 59 SOPs) ss : oye ' 
principia, concipit ipsam justitiam ut virtutem, 


--» Quae suum cuique tribuit, alienum non vindicat, utilitatem propriam 
negligit, ut communem aequitatem custodiat. ° 


Inista definitione, ut patet, elementaalteritatis inveniun- 
tur, cum boni communis mentione, ut Cicero fecit; sed jam 
notatur aliqua tendentia adfinem justitiae unice in utilitatem 
aliorum ponendum. 


Justitia praedicatur ut virtus socialis, itautnullus possit 
esse justus sibi tantum, sed etiam aliis et subhoc respectu 
loquitur etiam Ambrosius de "'justitia communi". Ergo ista 
denominatio "justitiae communis'' jam ante Averroem in- 
venitur. 

57. Divinarum Instit., VI, 12: *Proprium igitur justorum est alere pauperes, ac redi- 
mere captivos... Ibi ergo justitia est, ubi ad benefaciendum necessitatis vinculum nullum 


est... In quo autem magis justitiae ratio consistit, quam in eo ut quod praestamus nostris 
per affectum, praestemus alienis per humanitatem, quae multo certior justiorque?”. 


58. Ambrosius unus erat ex Patribus qui saepissime citabatur a scholasticis et etiam 
a Decreto Gratiani. Cfr., e.g., quot citetur in Summa fr. Alex.s DOUCET, Prol., p. LXXX- 
IIa, n. 19. Relate autem ad dependentiam Ambrosii a Cicerone, cfr. A. CAVASIN, in 
Introduzione ad opus S. Ambrogio, Dei doveri degli Ecclesiastici (Corona Patrum Salesi- 
ana, Serie latina, vol. V) Torino( 1938), pp. XXXVII-XLIV. 


59. Cfr. CICERO, De offic., I, 5. 
60. AMBROS. De offic. min., I, 24. 


61. Comm. in Epist. ad Roman. (PL 17, 160): “Nolite esse prudentes apud vosmetipsos 
(Is. V, 21). Hoc in Isaia propheta scriptum est, quod hic quasi proprium ponit: ut justitia 
communis habeatur, non ut sibi quis justus sit, caeteris autem injustus”. 
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Ista tamen socialitas justitiae non est pure in sensu ci- 
ceroniano: Ambrosius enim loquitur de societate in sensu 
christiano, scilicet in sensu unitatis Corporis Christi My- 
stici. Per consequens qui vult servare justitiam ab Ambro- 
sio praedicatam in relatione ad alios non solum adimplere 
debet justam legemcivilem, sedetiamlegemdivinam, prout 
utraque jubent aut vetant aliquid. ~ 


Et haec est ratiocur Ambrosius expresse reprobat officia 
justitiae quae ponit Cicero * et alia officia enumerat: 


... Magna itaque justitiae splendor quae aliis potius nata quam sibi; 
communitatem et societatem nostram adjuvat, excelsitatem tenet; ut suo 
judicio omnia subjecta habeat, opem aliis ferat, pecuniam conferat, 
officia non abnuat, pericula suscipiat aliena... 


Ergo, quamvis ex contextu ibi loquatur de justitia cardi- 
nali, de ipsa non loquitur in sensu juridico, ut Cicero, sed 
potius in sensu morali omne debitum ad proximum com- 
plectens, et haec forsan est ratio cur etiam subsequentes 
auctores quando loquuntur de virtute cardinali justitiae 
enumerent officia, quae potius adcaritatem et misericordi- 
am pertineant. Et sic etiam intelligitur cur ibidem Ambrosi- 
us ipsum jus proprietatis privatae negare videatur,” cum 
econtra tantum asserat ipsum per justitiam in sensu ci- 
ceroniano defendi non posse. 


Rebus sic expositis inipso Ambrosio, elementa ciceroni- 
ana et evangelica commiscente, clarius desideraremus 
scire quomodo revera secundum illum justitia, cardinalis 
virtus, ab aliis virtutibus v.g. a caritate distinguatur et 
quomodo ordo juridicus distinguatur ab ordine morali. 


7. S. Augustinus de justitia loquitur in primis ut 
divinitatis attributo, immo ut ipsa essentia divina. Insuper 


62. Loc. cit.: “Nemini malum pro malo reddentes. Hoc est quod Dominus dicit: “Nisi 
abundaverit justitia vestra plusquam scribarum et pharisaeorum, non intrabitis in regnum 
Dei (Matth., V, 20). Mandatum enim in Lege erat Diliges proximum tuum et odio habebis 
inimicum tuum (Lev. XIX, 18). Haec, quantum videtur, justitia est, sed ut abundet ju- 
stitia christianorum, docetur non reddere malum pro malo, ut perfecti sint et per hoc 
merces illis reddatur in judicio Dei”. 


63. De officiis, I, 7. 
64. De offic. min., I, 36 (PL 16, 62). Cfr. etiam circa munera justitiae in Cicerone et 


Ambrosio: S. GIET, “La doctrine de l’Appropriation des biens chez quelques-uns des 
Peres,” Recherches de Science Religieuse, 35 (1948) 64. 


65. Cfr. GIET, loc. cit. 
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ipsam ut exemplarem et regulatricem omnium aliarum rela- 
: 21 =, 66 
tionum describit. 


Ipsa doctrina de lege aeterna ordinem universalem ser- 
vari jubente perturbarique vetante, ut effectus divinae justi- 
tiae praedicatur,”’ ita ut justus sit qui adimplet divinam 
voluntatem in primis per legem aeternam expressam ac 
deinde per omnes alias leges ab illa derivatas.°* Conse- 
quenter justus est qui ordinem servat, qualemcumque ordi- 
nem. Ergo pro Augustino justitia est virtus ordinis et sub 
hac luce intelligit traditionalem definitionem: ''Justitia est 
virtus sua cuique tribuens''. Secundum autem quod ordo est 
"parium dispariumque rerum sua cuique loca tribuens dispo- 
sitio',°’ aliquam dependentiae relationemcomplectens, ideo 
justitiae tribuit talem relationem servare in omnibus actioni- 
bus: 


Hic itaque in unoquoque justitia est, ut obedienti Deus homini, ani- 
mus Corpori, ratio autem vitiis, etiam repugnantibus imperet, vel subi- 
gendo vel resistendo... ’° 


Expresse igitur Augustinus, quin neget justitiam hominis 
ad hominem, nonvultillam ad solas relationes inter homines 
restringere.”’ 


Et quatenus est virtus totius ordinis moralis ideo est 
virtus omnium legum; ergo non solum legum positivarum, 
sed etiam legis naturalis.’” Quatenus autem omnis ordo est 
a lege aeterna, scilicet a Deo, et quatenus virtutem jam 
ipse definivit ut ordinem amoris, sequitur quod qui amat 
Deum, ordine ab ipso statutum servat, et ideo dicitur: 


«.. Justitia (est) amor soli amato serviens, et propterea recte domi- 
nans, ’3 
66. Epist. 120, c. IV (PL 33, 461). 


67. Nam in De libero arbitrio, 1, 6 (PL. 32, 1229) dicitur - lex aeterna “ea qua justum 
est ut omnia sint ordinatissima”. Cfr. A. SCHUBERT, “Augustinus Lex-aeterna-Lehre 
nach Inhalt und Quellen.” Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, 24 
B. 2 Heft, (Minster i.W.; 1924). 


68. Idem. AUG., loc. cit. expresse asserit in temporali lege “nihil esse justum atque 
legitimum, quod non ex aeterna lege homines sibi derivarint”. 


69. De civitate Dei, XIX, 13, (PL 41, 640). 

TOs Dide, KUNG 275) (PL Al, O53). 

71. Ibid., XIX, 4 (PL 41, 620). 

72. AUGUST., De diversis quaestionibus LXXXIII, 31 (PL 40, 20 sq). 
73. AUGUST., De moribus Ecclesiae Catholicae, 1, 15 (PL 32, 1322). 
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Hic autem amor soliamato serviens potissime manifesta- 
tur in Dei immagine, quae pro sua conditione naturaliter 
minus ad amorem alliceret, scilicet in pauperibus; et ideo 
alio loco illam descriptionem justitiae dedit, quae a scho- 
lasticis postea cognoscitur et interpretatur: ''Justitia (est) 
in subveniendo miseris".™ 


Haec est justitia in sensu morali, quae tamen ab ipso 
Augustino distinguitur ab illa justitia, quae est renovatio 
hominis per baptismum, cum virtutum infusione, vi cuius 
homo ex impio fit pius et ex injusto justus.” 


Patet ergo Augustinum aliquo modo concordare tam cum 
Platone, quatenus concipit justitiam ut virtutem universalem 
ordinis et perfectionis, quam cum Lactantio, et implicite 
etiam cum Ambrosio, adscribendo justitiae officia amoris 
et beneficientiae, cum expresse asserat justitiam esse "in 


subveniendo miseris". 


Meritum autem Augustini videtur restringi ad eius doc- 
trinam de lege aeterna, quam praedicat ut justitiae divinae 
effectum. 


Defectus, si ita loqui permittitur, videtur poni, sicut in 
Platone, inneglecta distinctione inter ordinem juridicum et 
moralem et inter caritatem et justitiam. 


Notandum in fine est per Augustinum platonicam justitiae 
conceptionem. in posteros introductam fuisse. 


8. Alcuinus saepe etiam a nostris AA. citatus,” 
post Augustinum, nihil novi dixit de justitia: ipse enim simul 
collegit elementa platonico-augustiniana”’ et ciceroniana.” 


9. Tulianu’s Pomerius i libro "De vita con- 
templativa", qui erronee a nostris AA., sicut ab aliis scho- 


74. Libr. XIV De Trinitate, c. 9, n. 12, (PL 42, 1046). 
75. Ibid., c. 12 (PL 42, 1048). 
76. Pro citationibus in Summa fr. Alex., cfr. DOUCET, Prol., p. LXXXII, n. 7. 


77. De anima et ratione, Ul (PL 101, 640): “Justitia qua Deus colitur et amatur et 
recte vivitur inter consocias animas”. 


78. Dialogus de rhetorica et virtutibus (PL 101, 944): “Justitia est habitus animi uni- 
cuique rei propriam tribuens dignitatem. In hac divinitatis cultus et humanitatis jura et 
aequitas totius vitae conservatur”. 
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lasticis, Prospero Aquitano tribuitur,” loquitur etiam ae 
"justitia sociali",*° ad bonum commune, ita ut clare ap- 
pareat etiam ipsam modernam denominationem jam in anti- 
quis Patribus reperiri.” 


10. Philosophi Neo- Platonici etiam memorantur a nostris 
Auctoribus;”” inter illos eminet: Plotinu Cy virtutes 
dividens in politicas, purgatorias, animi jam purgati et ex- 
emplares, de politicis loquitur ut homini qua sociali animali 
convenientibus; quibus adscribit officia reipublicae consul- 
endi, urbes tuendi, parentes venerandi, liberos amandi, 
proximos diligendi. Ideo, ut patet, officia erga alios homines 
numerat, eo quod cum homo sit non solum ens individuale, 
sedetiam sociale, sociales quoque virtutes possidere debet: 
et inter has virtutes politicas justitiam adnumerat, cuius 
est: 


Servare umicuique quod suum est. De Justitia veniunt innocentia, 
concordia, pietas, religio, affectus, humanitas. 


Politicae vocantur virtutes quae erga pluralitatem, quae 
dicitur "polis", exercentur et attenduntur in legibus et prae- 
ceptis. Ergorespiciunt, saltemimplicite, bonum commune. 


11. Schola Abaelardiana, quaeforsan impli- 
cite etiam a nostris Auctoribus citatur,” cognovit Cicer- 


79. Cfr. G. FRITZ, Pomére, in Diction. Théol. Cath., t. XII, 2537-2543. 


80. De vita contemplativa, c. XXVIII (PL 59, 509 sq): “Justitia vero qua fiunt justi, 
qui eam fuerint operati, socialis quaedam virtus accipitur, eo quod beneficiis quae aliis 
praestat augetur... Ex eo videndum est utrum juste faciant rlli, qui se removentes ab oc- 
cupationibus cunctis, ac studiis spiritualibus offerentes, nihil humanae societati profi- 
ciunt; et desideria sua commodis omnium praeferentes, utilitatem communem desideratae 
vocationis electione contemnunt. Cum profecto laborantibus opem ferre nolle, cum possis, 
et communi bono posthabito, otiosa quiete frui velle, nihil habeat aequitatis... Ac per 
hoc, contra justitiam faciunt hi qui merito suae conversationis vel eruditionis electi, 
otiosum studium fructuosae utilitati regendae multitudinis anteponunt; et cum possint 
laboranti Ecclesiae subvenire, operosae administrationis laborem, fruendae quietis con- 
templationi refugiunt”. 


81. Cfr. e.g., A. BRUCCULERI, qui minus recte asserit: “Nata ieri, l’espressione 


giustizia sociale, gode oggi d’una eccezionale fortuna...”, in La Giustizia Sociale, (Roma 


1944), ed. “La Civilit& Cattolica”, 5. 
82. Pro Summa fr. Alex. cfr. DOUCET, Prol., pp. XCV sqq. 


83. Ibid., p. LXXXV, n. 154; et Ioann. a Rup. qui agit de divisione virtutum secundum 
Plotinum in Tractatus de anima et virtutibus (Ms. Flor. Laurent. Plut., 36 dext. 5, f. 179). 


84. Ex Ioanne de Rup., Loc. cit. 


85. Nam in Commentario Alexandri recitatur ut aliorum aliqua sententia circa actum 
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onem.*© Et enim Abaelardus,”” Hermannus” et Sententiae 
parisienses de justitia loquuntur tamquam virtute quae est 
ad alterum, quae bonum privatum et commune considerare 
et conciliare debet, et hoc sive ex parte tribuentis sive ex 
parte accipientis. Suum autem quod per justitiam redditur 
potest esse vel poena vel remuneratio,” sicut qui reddit, 
potest esse vel Deus vel Sacerdos vel homo-politicus,” dum 
qui accipit, ut ipsi videntur implicite asserere, quicumque 
esse potest. Ex quibus, nobis videtur in Schola Abaelardiana 
non proprie distingui justitia quam vocant distributivam a 
justitia pro bono communi: ex eo quod omnis justitia bonum 
commune semper considerare debeat. Aliquid novum, quod 
influxum in posteriores exercuit, nobis videtur inveniri in 
illa determinatione juris sui ex parte tribuentis, quatenus 
iste potest tribuere vel praemium vel poenam, et non poenam 
tantum: quod revera ab aliquibus subsequentibus auctoribus 
adoptatur, ut videbimus. 


Secundo, implicite saltem, melius determinatur quo sensu 
miseris subventio, quae justitiae esse ab Augustino audivi- 
mus, Sive caritas sive justitia vocari possit, etiam si ju- 
stitia in sensu speciali sumatur: 


Harum trium virtutum (scilicet) justiciae, fortitudinis, temperantiae, 
subdivisionem potes invenire, si singularum officia inspicias... Miseri- 
cordia est virtus per quam animus super.calamitates oppressis movetur. 
Haec quidem virtus dum fraternam compassionem in eleemosynis exhi- 
bet, quadam excellentia caritas vel justicia dici solet. Unde psalmista 
dispersit, inquit, dedit pauperibus justicia eius manet: et Veritas in 
Evangelio: videte ne justiciam vestram faciatis coram hominibus. Ju- 
sticia autem haec ideo specialiter virtus dicitur, quia dum quaelibet ne- 
cessaria indigentibus ministramus, sua illis reddimus non nostra largi- 
mur. 


Haec autem explicatio a subsequentibus auctoribus sumi- 
tur adcommemoratam augustinianam definitionem explican- 


dandi superfluum, quam, uti videbimus infra, quantum inquirere potuimus prima vice in 
Schola Abaelardiana invenimus: cfr. infra ubi de Halensi agemus. 


86. Cfr. LOTTIN, “Le concept de justice,” Rev. Thom. 44 (1938) 511. 
87. Dialogus inter philosophum judaeum et christianum, (PL 178, 1653). 
88. Epit. theologiae christianae, c. 32 (PL 178, 1750). 


89. Pars II, in A. LANDGRAF, “Ecrits théologique de |’école d’Abélard,” Spicilegium 
Sacrum Lovaniense, 14 (Louvain 1936), 52. 


905 Gtraun LOLDIN, op; ‘crts, 512) srota 2s 
91. Cfr. Ysagoge in theologiam, lib. 1, in LANDGRAF, op. cit. 74. 
92. Ibid., p. 76. 
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dam. 


In Schola Abaelardiana tamen desideraretur aliqua mentio 
circa aequalitatem inter justitiae, praesertim particularis, 
subjecta. 


124 D°o gm a’ allt e'm’ phi 1'o's*o pho r wim, ‘quod 
cognoscitur a nostris Auctoribus, immo a Joanne de Ru- 
pella verbotenus in hac re sequitur,” a philosophis prae- 
sertim a Tullio, dependet, velutexipsahuius operis natura 
jam intelligitur, etsi aliquo modo etiam auctoris personalitas 
appareat.”° Per consequens ibidem nihil noviinvenimus, quod 
praesertim in Cicerone non inveniatur. Notatur divisio ju- 
stitiae in severitatem et liberalitatem, quae suum influxum 
etiam in subsequentes auctores exercuit.”° 


13. Petrus Lombardus autem, posttheologicas 
virtutes, de quattuor cardinalibus disserens, sic et simplici- 
ter tamquam definitionem de justitia cardinali exhibet nisi 
illam Augustini 'justitia est insubveniendo miseris".’ Haec 
igitur definitio sive propter Augustini auctoritatem, sive 
praesertim propter Lombardiinsuo opere receptionem for- 
tunam habuit a subsequentibus omnibus Lombardi Sententi- 
arum Commentariis commemorari et explicari, ut videbi- 


mus etiam in nostris Auctoribus. 


14. Theolo gi subsequentes post tales ac tantas ju- 
stitiae definitiones et acceptiones sive philosophorum, sive 
SS. Patrum, sive §S.Scripturae necessarium existimarunt 
varios et disparatos sensus justitiae explicandi et coordi- 
nandi, ut bene Lottin adnotavit.” 


93. Cfr. J. HOLMBERG, Das moralium dogma philosophorum des Guillaume de Conches 
lateinisch, altfranzésisch und mittelniederfrankisch, (Upsala 1929); circa autem authen- 
ticitatem cfr. P. GLORIEUX, “Le moralium dogma philosophorum et son auteur”, Recher- 
ches de théologie ancienne et médiévale 15 (1948) 360-366, ubi revera demonstrat aucto- 
rem non esse Guillelmum de Conchis, sed potius Alanum de Insulis. Contra hanc Glorieux 
attributionem cf.:.D.F. DELHAYE, “Une adaptation du De officiis au XII© siécle: Le 
moralium dogma philosophorum,” ibid., 16 (1949) 227-259. 

94. Cfr. infra, ubi de loanne agemus. 

95.:Cfr. GLORIEUX, op. cit. 

96. Cfr. LOTTIN, op. cit., p. 512, nota 5. 

97. Ibid., 513- 

98. Ibid. 
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Porro theologi, qui ante Alexandrum de hac re scripserunt, 
si textus ab ipso Lottin jam editos inspicimus” unanimiter 
in primis asserunt justitiam variis modis accipi. Omnes 
enim admittunt aliquem sensum generalissimum justitiae 
secundum quem omnes virtutes in ipsa comprehendantur, 
et sensum specialissimum prout excludit misericordiam, 
et sensum intermedium seu specialem, qui etsi non compre- 
hendat omnes virtutes, tamenest genus subalternum ad alias 
species, et huic adscribunt justitiam quae est cardinalis vir- 
tus.’ Indeterminanda autem cardinalis justitiae extensione 
variomodosentiunt. Stephanus Langton, e.g., e- 
jusque discipuli,” dicunt in tali justitia comprehendi debitum 
quod non solum homini sed etiam unicuique rei reddendum 
sity 2 


15. Guillelmus Altissiodorensisetali- 
us auctor anonymus ab ipso dependens,’™ expresse admittit 
in justitia cardinali, primo sensu accepta, debitum Deo et 
proximo reddendum contineri: ad Deum quidem per modum 
subjectionis, ad hominem per modum aequalitatis. '™ 

Per consequens talis justitia cardinalis continet etiam 
fidem, spem et caritatem, ut expresse praedictus auctor 
anonymus adnotat.’° 


Ex horum theologorum post Lombardum doctrina, desumi- 
mus elementum justitiae specialis esse quidem alteritatem, 
sed Deum ethominem comprehendentem; et relate ad homi- 
nem alteritatem, sub respectu aequalitatis, ut expresse ad- 
notatur a Guillelmo. 


Desideraretur autem adhuc alia restrictio huius virtutis 
cardinalis justitiae, quae excluderet etiam virtutes theolo- 


99. Loc. cit. 

100. /bid., praesertim, p. 513, nota 4. 
101. Ibid., 513-514. 

102. /bid., 513, nota 4. 

103. Cfr. Ibid., nota 2. 


104. Summa aurea in quattuor libros sententiarum a subtilissimo magistro GUILLERMO 
ALTISSIODORENSI edita, (Parisiis 1500), f. 177 r b.: *... Dicimus quod iustitia que est 
una cardinalium dupliciter accipitur. Uno modo secundum quod est ordinatio ad Deum et 
proximum: ad Deum quidem per modum subiectionis, ad proximum per modum cuiusdam 
equalitatis...”. 


105. Cfr. textum in LOTTIN, op. cit., 514, nota 2. 
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gicas. Neque invenitur mentio justitiae generalis, quae ha- 
beat pro objecto bonum commune, ut distinguatur a justitia 
particulari. 


Descriptio igitur ab istis theologis facta, si aequalitatis 
elementum, neque certo modo intelligendum a Guillelmo ad- 
notatum, excluditur, aliquo modo augustiniana manet, qua-_ 
tenus vidimus ipsam, in Augustino, suum cuique reddentem, 
ab homine concrete requirere, ut ipse se Deo subdat et mi- 
seris subveniat. 


Ipsa itaque conceptio juridica aristotelico-ciceroniana 
justitiae in praedictis theologis clarenon apparet, nisi valde 
implicite in ipsa justitia poenali, quae est distributiva poe- 
narum a judice semper pro bono communi reipublicae in- 
flictarum. 


Post haec omnia de praedecessoribus relata, in Sequen- 
tibus inquiremus, num nostri primaevi Magistri Franciscani 
omnia ista traditionalia elementa, quae, non exclusis illis 
Ethicae aristotelicae, cognoscere saltem potuerint, revera 
acceperint in propria de justitia doctrina: e.g. num accepe- 
rint justitiam pro bono communi distinctam ab illa pro bono 
particulari, vel quaenam elementa ut constitutiva justitiae 
specialis scholastice docuerint. 


HERMENEGILDUS LIO, O.F.M. 
Pietrafitta, Italy. 


(continuabitur) 


CENTENARY OF A FRANCISCAN PEDAGOGUE 
PERE GREGOIRE GIRARD 
1850. = 1950 


Biographical Note: 


John Baptist Girard was born in Fribourg, Switzerland, on De- 
cember 16, 1765. The fifth of fifteen children, he -was privately 
tutored as a child, and passed on what he learned to his younger 
brothers and sisters. Later he attended the College of St. Michael, 
a secondary school run by ex-Jesuits.! At sixteen he entered the 
Conventual novitiate at Lucerne where he studied philosophy, the- 
ology, physics, mathematics and medicine as well as music and the 
arts. 


In 1788 he was ordained, became Father Gregory, and ‘for the 
next ten years taught in Franciscan seminaries in Germany and 
Switzerland. In 1798 the Minister of Education in the newly-formed 
Swiss Republic sent out an appeal for an educational plan for the 
nation. Father Girard submitted his now-famous Projet d’Education 
publique pour la République helvetique. The plan was recognized 
as ingenious and Father Girard was called to the capital as an 
educational advisor. The next year, when the capital was moved to 
Protestant Bern, Father Girard became the first Catholic pastor in 
that canton since the Reformation. In true Franciscan spirit, his 
sermons were preached in the vernacular, French and German, and 
drawn from the Gospels. This loving and humble approach to the 
people made “Le Pére Grégoire” much respected as a preacher; his 
sermons were attended by Protestants and non-believers as well as 
Catholics. 


By 1804 the parish was well established and the way opened for 
other Catholic parishes in the Diaspora. That year Father Girard 
was elected Guardian of the Fribourg convent at a time when the 
Friars were establishing a primary school for French-speaking boys. 
Pére Girard was named director of the school, and not long after, 
Prefect of Cantonal School. In this position of authority he intro- 
duced a system of mutual education and applied other of his peda- 
gogical theories. Fribourg became a Mecca for educators. Father 
Girard, the active center of this educational rebirth, never relaxed, 
but kept busy with teaching, writing and social work. 


Such eminence was bound to cause opposition. The old order was 
against popular education; the new order was against religion. The 
peaceful Franciscan was caught in the middle. It was not just a war 
of words. His enemies, violent men, desecrated his mother’s grave. 
Finally, in the interest of peace, Father Girard left the city for 
Lucerne where once more he directed schools and taught philosophy. 


1. The Society of Jesus is still officially banned in Switzerland. 
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In 1834 Father Girard returned to his native Fribourg and was 
received this time with much rejoicing. During his later years he 
produced some of his chief works: L’Enseignement régulier de la 
Langue maternelle, Cours educatif de la Langue maternelle, and his 
Explication du Plan de Fribourg. lle was appointed Inspector of the 
Normal Schools of Fribourg and Lausanne, served a third term as 
Provincial of his Order, was elected President of Societe’ helvétique 
des Sciences naturelles. He was appointed to the French Legion of 
Honor by Louis-Philippe, and received the French Academy Award 
for his Cours éeducatif de la Langue maternelle. 


He died peacefully on March 6, 1850, at the age of eighty-four. 
Onthe same day the Grand Council of Fribourg in a special session, 
formally acknowledged his work, and decreed that his picture be 
hung in every school in the canton. His body was buried in the 
sanctuary of the Friar’s church. Ten years later a monument was 
erected to his memory in Fribourg’s historic Place du Tilleul. On 
the pedestal supporting a huge bronze statue is this inscription: 


“A Gregoire Girard, 


de Ordre des Cordeliers,? ne a Fribourg le 16 décembre 1765, premier 
cure de Berne, depuis” la Reformation, prefet des ecoles de la ville 
de Fribourg, de 1804 a 1823; fondateur de la Societe économique; pro- 
fesseur de philosophie a Lucerne; provincial de son ordre; president de 
la Societe’ helvetique des sciences naturelles en 1840; chevalier de la 
Legion d’honneur; honore’ du Grand Prix Monthyon pour ses ouvrages sur 
education; eure de l’Academie des sciences morales et politiques 
de France; mort a Fribourg le 6 mars 1850. Il a bien merite de la patrie. 


‘Au pere de la jeunesse, 
‘Au bienfaiteur du peuple et de |’humanite’ souffrante, 
‘Au philosophe chretien, 


‘Au moine patriote.’’ 


FRANCISCAN PEDAGOGY OF PERE GIRARD 


Father Gemelli has stated that Pére Girard’s pedagogy is at once 
modern and substantially Franciscan.*? An examination of the Swiss 
Franciscan’s work bears out this view. 


The first pedagogical work Father Girard wrote was Projet d’E du- 
cation publique pour la République helvetique. In this work his 
main tenet is that, since in a republic all members are to be re- 
sponsible citizens, educational opportunities must be made availa- 
ble to all and not reserved for the privileged classes.4 This dif- 


2. Popular traditional name in French-speaking territories for the Order of Friars 
Minor Conventual. 


3. Gemelli, Fr: Le Message de Saint Francois d’Assise au Monde. Moderne, pp. 308- 
309. 


4. Girard, G. Projet d’Education publique pour la République helvétique, in the 
“Annuaire de l’Instruction publique en Suisse,” XV° année, Lausanne, Payot, 1924, p. 113. 
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fusion of knowledge was in accord with the new ideas then in 
vogue; but it is no less in accord with the humble intellectual 
charity traditional in the Franciscan school, as inaugurated by 
Friar Bartholomew, who sought to bring knowledge to “les simplices 
et rudes”.> 


The second and intimately connected thesis is that no one can 
by a good citizen unless he is a morally good man, and that this 
necessitated an education in religion: not merely in a “universal 
religion” of vogue humanistic character, but in Christianity itself.® 
Christianity must be taught in the school. “Elle aura. . .son tour 
particulier, mais je demanderai au nom de la patrie qu’elle soit 
l’etude de tous les jours et de toutes les heures, qu’elle accom- 
pagne, anime, et en noblisse toutes les autres”.? 


Pére Girard did not hesitate to demand from a professedly liberal 
regime the integration of religion in the public schools. His was a 
synthesis of the old and the new, and his uncompromisung principles 
were to be a source of opposition from both sides. His regard for 
the common people, combined with his insistence on education 
integrated by Christianity made a Franciscan synthesis. 


Although he wanted to extend the benefits of education to all, 
he realized that not all have the same role to fill in society. Thus 
he wrote: “The state of life for which the pupil is being prepared 
will determine what education must be given him”.® He affirms 
that, according to Divine Providence, “there is a diversity of 
talents, resources, and inclinations; and it is harmful as well as 
vain to try to make these disappear”.? In a country which even 
today does not have female suffrage, Father Girard was not opposed 
to education for girls. But he states that even though girls attend 
the same school as boys, the education of girls must be special 
because of their psychological differences and their particular 
functions in society. 


The goal of Pére Girard was education for the masses - but not 
mass-produced, mechanically-standardized, education. In his Rap- 
port sur l’Institut de Mr. Pestalozzi we read: “Instruction must be 
gradated according to conditions, places, and particular circum- 
stances”.!1 He is recognized as founder of the Fribourg School of 
Typographical Pedagogy. His principle of personalism is found 
clearly enuntiated in the same work: “It is without a doubt human 
nature that we must respect in the pupil, because it is the man who 


- Cf. Gemelli, Fr.: op. cit., p. 63. 


Ibid., p. 128. 
Ibid., p. 130. 
DO epidss pe lei 
10. Cf. Gitard: Rapport de la Classe de Morale, etc. 


5 
6. Girard: Projet d’Education, etc., ut supra; p. 122. 
7 
8 


11. Girard: Rapport sur l'Institut de Mr. Pestalozzi, a Yverdon présenté A S.E.M. le 
Landamann et a la Haute Ditte des dix-neuf cantons de la Suisse, Fribourg, Piller, 


1810, p. 186. 


12. Cf. Dupraz: L’Evolution d’une Pédagogie Topographique, in the “Bulletin péda- 
gogique,” Fribourg, Jan. 15, 1950. 
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is to be educated: but not a man in the abstract, an ideal being who 
can be removed at will from circumstances and his God-given vo- 
cation”: 8 


Pére Girard had what the moderns call the “education for life 
theory”. Pére Girard, however, was well aware that life is a prepa- 
ration for eternity and that we must work for eternal life. Although 
he has been called the Socrates of Fribourg,!4 he never believed 
that it was enough to give the pupils information or merely expose 
them to the truth. On the contrary, in the spirit of Franciscan phi- 
losophy, he stressed the supremacy of the will and placed capital 
importance on “the inspiration of hearts,” “the forming of wills” - 
for without this proper training of the will, education is incomplete, 
becomes even “useless and dangerous”. 15” 


The Girardian system consisted in the erection of three separate 
schools, according to the three general groups. The first was for 
farmers and laborers; the second for business men and secretarial 
workers; the third for legislators, judges, doctors, teachers, the 
clergy, and savants. These latter - “the wise men” - are to have 
the role of preserving and increasing the wells of knowledge. The 
three schools will differ according to locality and needs of the 
pupils. It is the teachers’ duty to observe the pupils and, if their 
abilities and inclinations warrant, advise a change from one cate- 
gory to another. The school must so equip the student that he may 
more readily gain his eternal salvation by fulfilling his mission in 
society. “The school’s end is moral; the primary goal is to cultivate 
the heart;.all other things are but means, to be chosen and sub- 
ordinated.” 1 We need not go into the details of the program for the 
various schools. But an interesting Franciscan note is that in the 
very beginning measures were to be taken to “correct popular 
prejudices which are a hindrance to virtue and solid goodness”.1!? 


Another indication that Pére Girard is the son of God’s troubadour 
is the emphasis which he placed on singing. He heartily approved 
of singing prayers and had all classes begin with hymns. Singing 
is to be combined with reading and writing, to prepare the children 
“to take part in divine cult” and at the same time to displace and 
counteract “ridiculous, vile, indecent songs” 


A true son of St. Francis, Pére Girard proposed a system of 
education for all directed to the attainment heaven. He not only 
worked out an extensive theory of education; he introduced a par- 
ticular pedagogical method. A few years after taking over the 
schools of Fribourg he inaugurated his “mutual education” method. 


13. Girard: Rapport sur l’Institut de Mr. Pestalozzi, supra cit., p. 187. 


14. Cf. l’Illustré, “Revue hebdomadaire suisse,” no. 9, March 2, 1950, Lausanne, 
p. 23: “De son vivant, on l’appelait ‘l’homme universel’, ‘le Socrate fribourgeois’, mais 


aussi ‘l’homme doux et modeste’ ”. 


15. Girard: Projet, etc., op. cit., p. 114. 
16. Girard: Rapport sur Institut, etc., supra cit., p. 186. 


17. This refers to prejudices between the various lingual groups of Switzerland, which 
prejudgices have greatly diminished since the time of Pére Girard. Appliedtothe U.S.A., 
this Girardian idea would mean that already in the first grades our teachers would work 


to stamp out unchristian and undemocratic race prejudgices. 
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It was an adaptation of the Bell-Lancaster system, as employed in 
many Englishneutral schools at that time. Though, to him, “neutral 
school” was a contradiction in terms,'® Pére Girard did recognize 
the pedagogical advantages in the English system and saw in it a 
practical answer to his teacher-shortage problem. 


According to this method, the more advanced pupils pass on 
instruction to the others. Besides relieving the teacher scarcity 
the method had its intrinsic moral value: giving the students a 
sense of responsibility, and engendering the spirit of cooperation. 
Its pedagogical soundness lay in the fact that a youngster who has 
recently mastered some difficult lesson can better understand and 
help another child with the same problem. Further, it enables the 
teacher to observe talents for leadership in the students. In reality 
this system is that practiced in large families; it was the system 
of John Baptist Girard in childhood, It was also the system in his 
Franciscan family. 


The Most Keverend Francois Charriére, Bishop of Lausanne, 
Geneva, and Fribourg, wrote recently that “Father Girard has his 
marked place between St. John Baptist La Salle and St. John Bos- 
co”.!9 The Bishop adds that, although Pére Girard didn't found a 
congregation to continue his work, his influence endures. He 
concludes: “Le Pére Girard a bien merite du pays. Il a bien meritée 
aussi de l’Eglise”.?° And we may add: “aussi de son Ordre.” Pére 
Girard crystallized in the pedagogical field the spirit of St. Francis 
and his sons. 


The Poverello, in establishing the schools of perfection which 
are his three Orders, didn’t try or hope to turn out followers identi- 
cal each with the other. His three Orders were to equip every class 
withthe means to attain eternal salvation for themselves and others. 
Even within the First Order there is a high regard for particular 
abilities and inclinations. 


In the same spirit of St. Francis, a Bonaventure could be a 
university professor, John Capistran, a great reformer, Bernardine 
of Feltre, a founder of Mons. Pietas, Junipero Serra, an explorer, 
founder of missions, Maxmillian Kolbe, a city-builder to the Im- 
maculate; in one spirit of St. Francis, the stigmatized Padre Pio 
di Pietrelcina can carry on an enormous apostolate in the little 
Rotondo of San Giovanni, and the beloved “Pére Grégoire,” Father 
Gregory Girard could organize a national educational system with 
its sights on the kingdom of Heaven. 


JUNIPER CUMMINGS, O.F.M. CONV. 


Fribourg, Switzerland. 


18. As stated above, the task of education is to complete the whole man; and without 
religion, man is incomplete. The Canton of Fribourg has remained true to this principle; 
and although the canton is over 90% Catholic, Protestant schools are tax-supported 
along with the cantonal Catholic schools. 

19. Charriére, Mishop: Un Pionnier de l’Ecole populaire, in “La Liberté,” Fribourg, 
Marcel 4709505 *p: 18 


20. /bid. 
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ON A RECENT STUDY OF OCKHAM 


Father Iserloh’s rather long article: “Um die Echtheit des Centi- 
loquium. Ein. Beitrag zur Wertung Ockhams und zur Chronologie 
seiner Werke”, in Gregorianum XXX (1949) 78-103, 309-346, is a 
plea for the authenticity of the Centiloquium attributed to Ockham. 
In the first part, the author tries to find a place for the Centiloquium 
in the chronological order of Ockham’s works; in the second part, 
he examines and rejects all the reasons we have advanced against 
the authenticity of the Centiloquium. The main purpose of Father 
Iserloh’s article is to give support to those who think that Ockham 
was responsible for the breakdown of scholasticism (cfr. p. 346). 
His criticism, on the other hand, is directed mostly against certain 
opinions of the present writer. 


After a careful study of Iserloh’s criticism, we are convinced that, 
apart from a few minor details, our position on the non-authenticity 
of the Centiloquium, remains secure. We leave it, therefore, to 
serious and competent students of the history of medieval phi- 
losophy to judge. There is no point in a repetition of our arguments; 
repeating a statement does not add to its truth. 


However, there is a serious reason for us to protest Father Iser- 
loh’s criticism, and we wish to make this protest as strong as 
possible. Iserloh has misrepresented one of our statements in such 
an unfortunate manner that it makes us appear to be insulting others, 
He has imputed to us the opinion that the greater part of the old 
and new literature on Ockham is worthless almost without exception 
to one who would properly evaluate Ockham’s teachings. He writes: 


Er ist sich klar dartber, dass er mit seiner Ansicht fast allein da- 

_ steht, aber er fthle sich berechtigt, tber den gréssten Teil der alten 
und neuen Literatur “als fast ausnahmslos wertlos zur Beurteilung der 
Lehre Ockhams” hinwegzugehen (p. 81). 

We deny emphatically that we have ever expressed this sweeping 
judgment, either explicitly or by implication. We deeply regret that 
Iserloh has distorted our intention and has made a phrase we have 
used to mean something it does not mean in its context. This he 
has done by the well-known method of cutting off a few of our 
words and placing them into an entirely different context. To show 
the reader that Iserloh has used this regrettable method, we here 
submit our complete text, italicizing the few words Iserloh chose to 
quote: 


Auch der Neuscholastik ist es bis heute nicht gelungen, den “omnium 
nominalium monarcha” in seiner wahren Bedeutung zu wirdigen. Wenig 
erhebende Beweise daftr sind Aufsatze aus neuerer Zeit, die mit vor- 
gefassten Meinungen ohne die auch bei wissenschaftlichen Arbeiten 
notwendige Haltung des Verstehenwollens seine Lehre ideengeschicht- 
lich untersucht haben. Sie sind fast ausnahmslos als wertlos zur Beur- 
teilung der Lehre Ockhams zu bezeichnen. Dagegen wirken Arbeiten, 
wie die von Hochstetter, Baudry, Vignaux, Moody und A. Van Leu- 
wen, O.F.M., nicht nur wegen ihrer Zuverlassigkeit, sondern vor allem 
wegen ihrer unparteiischen Einstellung erfrischend (“Ein Gedicht auf 
die Logik Ockhams”, in Frunzisk. Studien 26 (1939) 78). 
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It is clear that we are not speaking about most of the old and recent 
literature concerning Ockham, but only about certain articles. These 
particular articles which were written with preconceived opinions 
we do aver are almost without exception worthless for one who 
would properly evaluate Ockham’s teachings. We have explicitly 
excluded the books and articles of the scholars mentioned by us. 
We are at a loss to understand such a misrepresentation. It gives 
no credit to the method used by Iserloh, who is responsible for still 
further misrepresentations, but these we shall abstain from dis- 
cussing. 


In general Iserloh seems to rely on vague feelings and intuitions 
rather than on solid, albeit tedious, research into the manuscript 
tradition. Iserloh’s embarassingly lighthearted manner of doing away 
with solidly established conclusions of others is shown in his 
treatment of the Tractatus De Principiis Theologiae - edited by 
Baudry who on good evidence refuses to considerit Ockham’s work - 
and the Tractatus De Successivis. Iserloh, in the face of scholarly 
opinion, denies that these works are compilations and persists 
in attributing them to Ockham. We believe that neither Baudry nor 
we are in need of defense. We have spent months of wearisome 
research in manuscript-reproductions difficult to read; and we have, 
following a suggestion of Baudry, finally succeeded in finding 
every line of the Tractatus De Successivis - except the opening 
lines and a few connecting phrases - in the Expositio super libros 
Physicorum of Ockham. In our edition of the Tractatus D.e Succes- 
sivis we have ‘carefully marked what is not in the Expositio; we 
also indicated the variants of two of the mss. of the Expositio; 
we have noted where the compiler continues, etc. According to the 
rules of a stringent historical method we were entitled to call this 
tract a compilation. For if a work composed of parts literally found 
in another work is not a compilation, what is? As to theauthenticity’ 
of the tract, we stated that since practically every line is found in 
an authentic work of Ockham, the Medieval scribes or the compiler 
were right in ascribing this compilation to Ockham; yet we doubted 
that the compilationwas made by Ockham himself. But, Iserloh 
does away with all this simply by writing: “Die Annahme einer 
Kompilation halte ich nicht fir notwendig und sehe keinem Grund, 
Ockham “De Successivis” abzusprechen” (p. 85). This, we confess, 
is irritating. The fact that four manuscripts (the only ones known 
to us - when we published our edition and the only ones still known 
to Iserloh though in the meantime we have discovered a few others) 
ascribe this Tractatus to Ockham is really no proof of its authen- 
ticity in the modern sense. If Iserloh is to be consistent, he must 
deny the character of compilation and affirm the authenticity in the 
modern sense of all the abbreviations and the notabilia encountered 
frequently in -Medieval manuscripts and usually ascribed to their 
author. In fact, Iserloh will experience little difficulty in doing so, 
since even the fact that in such works for instance in the Tractatus 
Theologiae almost every paragraph starts with the word “Ponit” 
(viz. Ockham) does not prove anything. He would say: Ockham is 
only hiding himself behind another person. That is an easy expla- 
nation; too easy, we believe. 
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Concerning the chronology of the works of Ockham, Iserloh’s 
contribution is practically nil, though he does not fail to give the 
impression that he has ectabliched a chronological order (for 
instance: he says “Unter Beriicksichtigung aller angegebenen Ge- 
sichtspunkte ae ich folgende Reihenfolge der Werke Ockhams 
aufstellen,” p. 94). Following the suggestions of others, mostly of 
Baudry who eee much credit in these matters, we have relied 
mostly on the cross-references found in Ockham’s works, and em- 
ploying this good historical method, with the necessary precautions, 
we have established a relative chronological order of the more 
important philosophical and theological writings. This, we are 
happy to say, has been taken over by Iserloh without quibble. The 
main problems concern the absolute date of the Quodlibeta and the 
Quaestiones super libros Physicorum - both works are closely 
connected - and the Summa Logicae. Baudry had shown that the 
Quaestiones had been written before the Quodlibeta, and there can 
be no doubt that this opinion is correct. Was the Summa Logicae 
written before these works or after? We have no convincing proof 
on either side. 


Iserloh, apparently following his intuition and relying mostly on 
his judgment of the different tenor of these works, believes that the 
Quodlibeta and the Quaestiones were written in Oxford, the Summa 
Logicae in Avignon. For the former assumption he advances the 
reason that the Quodlibeta and the Quaestiones are more radical 
hence Ockham could not yet have been in trouble; and since the 
Quodlibeta were definitely written before 1333, the only reasonable 
date appears to him to be before 1323, while Ockham was still at 
Oxford. What makes us reluctant to accept this hypothesis is first, 
the almost complete lack of references in this to other works; 
second, the clear the unflinching adherence to the intellectio 
theory on the nature of universals and the rejection of the fictum 
theory. In all the other works there is still a trace of hesitation, 
even in the Summa Logicae; not, however in the Quodlibeta and the 
Quaestiones. On the other hand, we are sure that the Quodlibeta 
were written after the Commentary on the Sentences and all the 
commentaries on philosophical works, since the Commentary on the 
Sentences and the Expositio super libros Physicorum are quoted. 
That means that Ockham composed or rather sketched the two works 
after the greater part of his non political writings was finished. 


In favor of placing of the Summa Logicae after 1323 and therefore 
probably at Avignon, there is at least one strong argument which 
escaped Iserloh. According to Iserloh’s intuition the Summa Logicae 
gives signs of caution and carefulness on the part of Ockham; 
therefore, Iserloh, concludes, Ockham must have been in trouble 
while writing the Summa Logicae. The only text that serves as 
basis for this construction is the following: 


Ideo est alia opinio de quantitate, quae mihi videtur esse de mente 
Aristotelis, sive sit haeretica sive catholica, quam volo nunc recitare, 
quamvis nolim eam asserere. Et ideo quando illam opinionem posui et 
scripsi super philosophiam, non scripsi eam tamquam meam, sed tam- 
quam Aristotelis, quam exposui, ut mihi videtur; et eodem modo nunc 
sine assertione recitabo eam... Summa Logicae pars I, cap. 44 (edit. 


cap. 46). 
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Before going on we cannot forbear to correct a minor detail which, 
we admit, is a mere trifle; but Iserloh has brought pedantic scrutiny 
upon himself by the rather pretentious attitude which pervades his 
article. In the above quoted text, reproduced by Iserloh, he has 
written Physicam instead of philosophiam and he adds in parenthe- 
sis: “Bohner liest mit der Edition Bologna 1498 Philosophiam”. 
This is quite incorrect. We do not have the edition of Bologna; we 
rather read in the oldest manuscripts. However, Iserloh adduces 
for his reading “Physica” three manuscripts of the Vatican library. 
We: ebeckes ee Vat. lat. 947 has ph’ia3, 948 has: ph’iam; Ottoboni 
2071 phy#2. We have also checked 949 which has: ph’iam, 950 
Phiam, 951 phyam, and in all these cases, the best analysis of 
these abbreviations is philosophiam; only Vat. lat. 952 has Physi- 
cam. This confirms us in our belief that Iserloh has not had much 
experience with manuscripts. 


However, we are more interested in the text itself which is at 
the basis of Iserloh’s intuition, and from which he gathers that 
Ockham was in trouble when he wrote these lines. What little this 
proves is shown by the fact that Ockham employed similar ex- 
pressions at a time when he was supposed not to have been in 
trouble. We read in his Expositio super librum Perihermenias, ad: 
Quoniam autem... the following: 


.»squamvis aliquo modo possit concedi secundum theologos. Sed de 
hoc non est curandum modo, quia in illo libro et in aliis libris Philosophi 
non intendo aliquid asserere quod sit falsum, sed tantum intendo ex- 
planare intentionem Aristotelis, sive fuerit vera sive falsa. 


Hence, we do not believe that such expressions can help us 
much in dating Ockham’s works. 


There is, still another indication that the Summa Logicae might 
have been written after 1323; we should like to call attention to it 
for the first time. In Summa Logicae III, 1, cap. 4 Ockham writes: 
Et ideo errat Magister Abstractionum assignando in praedictis syl- 
logismis fallaciam accidentis... Now, the Magister Abstractionum is 
Francis Mayron. He became Master in 1323 and, as it seems, was 
called Magister Abstractionum because of his great interest in the 
formalities and their abstract wordings. This would bring the date 
of the Summa Logicae. definitely up to the time of Avignon. Of 
course, we should not forget that Oelhen probably had been working 
on the Summa for quite a while, as is indicated by his dedicatory 
letter. In any case, we consider such evidence much more valu- 
able in dating a work than vague guesses based on the general tenor 
of the work. 


& 


It is interesting to note that the error of Francis Mayron which is 
rejected by Ockham is favored by the author of the Centiloquium, 
(cfr. Centiloquium Concl. 80 C). And this brings us to another of 
the reasons which has induced us to answer Iserloh’s article. There 
are more indications against the authenticity of the Centiloquium 
than we have given so far. One point very striking, and in our 
opinion, very strong is the following: 

The unknown author of the Centiloquium mentions in at least two 
places certain opinions of the “moderni”. In both cases the moderni 
are followers of Ockham or even Ockham himself. Anyone who has 
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studied Ockham, not just in a cursory way, but thoroughly, knows 
that in Ockham’s language the moderni are definitely people differ- 
ent from himself. Years ago Moody called attention to this in his 
excellent study on the Logic of Ockham. He writes: 


-eeif Ockham had actually been inspired by a desire for novelty and 
by a spirit of rebellion against tradition, it is strange that he did not 
keep up with the progressive movements of his own times, and number 
himself among the moderni. It is strange that he constantly criticized 
them and stated his own preference for the opinions of the antiqui, 
on the ground that they (the antiqui) stayed closer to the authentic 
thought of Aristotle (The Logic of William of Ockham, London: Sheed 
and Ward 1935, p. 7). 


Moody also informs us in a footnote that he has noted at least 
fifteen references to the moderni in Ockham’s logical writings, 
and thatthe theories of those moderni are usually those of fourteenth 
century Scotists as Francis Mayron and others and of realists as 
Walter Burleigh, Aegidius Romanus etc. (cfr. footnote on p. 7). Our 
own experience with the works of Ockham can but confirm the 
statement of Moody. 


It is a strange fact that the unknown author of the Centiloquium 
refers twice at least to theories of the moderni, and that in both 
cases these moderni are Ockham and his followers, and, what is 
even more strange, these moderni are supposed to be quite numerous 


We read, for instance in Concl. 39 D (our edition p. 254): 


Sed quia ista opinio non communiter tenetur, ideo ponebatur conclusio 
secundum opinionem quae reliquis communior reputatur, praecipue a 
modernis. 


This second opinion which is regarded as more common, especially 
by the moderni is the opinion of Ockham. Could Ockham, who scorns 
the moderni, write that? We are safe in stating that psychologically 
speaking it was impossible for Ockham to write these lines. The 
remark of the unknown author also proves that Ockham’s theory was 
already widespread and that there had already come into being a 
kind of school. This school, or rather this group of scholastics, 
knew that they belonged to the Via moderna. To our unknown author 
and to them the term ‘moderni’ had become a sign of progress and 
in any case, had a meaning different from that which it has in the 
works of Ockham. From this we can conclude that the time of the 
composition of the Centiloquium is the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. 


Again, we read in Concl. 73 A (our edition p. 286): 


Si vero relatio accipiatur pro re, quae non est signum vel terminus, 
sicut quasi omnes theologi tenent, tunc adhuc per fidem oportet tenere 
plures relationes in divinis existere, utpote paternitatem realem...., ad 
quas relationes reales ponendas, iudicio ecclesiae semper salvo, nulla 
videtur ratio cogens: quia sicut in creaturis a maiori multitudine moder- 
norum ponitur relationem nihil aliud esse quam terminum relative signifi- 
cantem, sic etiam in divinis, fide semper salva, poni potest probabiliter. 

We do not intend to discuss the doctrinal content of this text. Our 


main point of interest here is that a “multitude of moderns” is 
mentioned who adhere to the theory of Ockham concerning relation 
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or. even to a theory which goes beyond the position of Ockham. 
Since these moderni are Ockhamists in a broad sense and since 
there is already a multitude of them, we must suppose that the 
date of composition is in any case much later than 1323-1324 as 
suggested by Iserloh. And, from what we have heard before, it would 
be psychologically impossible for Ockham to write these lines and 
to refer to his own followers as moderni. Fortunately, in this case 
we have a text from the Summa Logicae - supposedly written after 
the Centiloquium according to Iserloh’s construction - where in 
regard to the same problem Ockham mentions the moderni, but here 
in accord with Ockham’s own usage, the moderni referred to are 
not his own followers. In the Summa Logicae I, cap. 53 of the 
(in the mss. 51) we read: 


Quae vero assueta sunt dici de relationibus, multa propria, nonnulla 
falsa et fabulosa esse constat, sicut latissime patet perscrutanti vo- 
lumina edita de his a modernis, licet aliqua eorum habeant verum intel- 
lectum, ut quod pater paternitate est pater et filius filiatione est filius | 
et similis similitudine est similis et his similia, in quibus locutionibus 
non oportet fingere rem aliquam........ 

According to this text (the chapter in which it is contained is found 
in the oldest manuscript known to us and in two others written 
before 1344 and altogether in eighteen of all the thirty mss. we have 
checked) the moderni are the realists and not of the flock of Ockham. 
According to the unknown author of the Centiloquium and in regard 


to‘the same problem the moderni are precisely those of Ockham’s 
flock. 


There are still other places where the unknown author of the 
Centiloquium uses unockhamistic language or, where he defends 
theories rejected by Ockham. We may come back to these in a later 
publication. For the time being we would like to mention at least 
that, since the time of our edition of the Centiloquium, our friend 
Dom Hildebrand .Bascour, O.S.B.,has discovered another manuscript 
of the Centiloquium in Spain; it seems to be of the late fifteenth 
century and has for title: Centiloquium Magistri Okan. It has no 
proper Explicit; the table of contents ascribes it to Gerson. In 
order to facilitate the finding of other manuscripts we shall com- 
municate here the Incipits of the Centiloquium known to us: 


Humana nobilis natura eo potius naturaliter cognoscere... 
Quia natura nobilis potius naturaliter nititur cognoscitur... 
Anima nobis innata eo potius naturaliter appetit cognoscere... 


Since we have only fifteen century attributions of the Centiloquium 
to Ockham, and since there are serious objections to crediting the 
authenticity of this tract, the work cannot be attributed to Ockham. 
If Iserloh wishes to find in Ockham the reason for the breakdown of 
scholasticism, he must prove it by a much more thorough study 
of work authentically his, and above all, he must show himself 
better acquainted with Medieval Logic. In the meantime, those who 
are criticized by him have a right to demand that he represent their 
thought correctly, and not in a distorted manner. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute 
St. Bonaventure, New York, 
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The Eternal Quest. By William R. O’Connor. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., 1947. Pp. 290. $4.00. 


The purpose of this book is to study St. Thomas’ teaching on the natural 
desire of the vision of God. It is well known that the text of the Angelic Doctor 
has received various interpretations. The author, following Edmond Bris- 
bois, S.J., (“Le désir de voir Dieu et la métaphysique du vouloir selon saint 
Thomas,” Nouv. rev. théol., 1936, 978 ff) reduces these interpretations to four: 
1) The natural desire for the vision of God is not a genuine natural desire but 
only an obediential potency, non-repugnance, or suitableness: Baftez; 2) A 
strictly natural desire can only mean this obediential potency; but St. Thomas, 
speaking as a theologian, is referring to a desire to see God that naturally 
arises after revelation has made Him known as our ultimate end and beatitude: 
Cajetan; 3) St. Thomas’ natural desire, which follows cognition, is but the 
expression of an innate tendency of the will, a pondus naturae, independent of 
cognition, towards God as our final happiness and last end: Soto; 4) St. Thomas 
is speaking of an elicited act of desire to see God as the first cause of all 
created effects, a desire that arises spontaneously and necessarily after the 
existence of God is known: Sylvester of Ferrara. 


The author rejects all these interpretations as invalid. Their supporters, he 
says, projected into St. Thomas’ text their own preoccupations for saving the 
transcendence of the supernatural, or were perniciously influenced by the 
doctrine and the terminology of John Duns Scotus. As a result, they confused 
the desire for happiness with the desire for seeing God, presupposed almost 
unanimously that St. Thomas speaks of a natural desire for the beatific vision, 
and, finally, they understood St. Thomas’ natural desire.as a tendency of the 
will rather than as a tendency of the intellect. To show that Scotus did in fact 
influence them, especially. Soto and Sylvester of Ferrara, a chapter is devoted 
to the exposition of Scotus’ doctrine on the subject. 


Then, the author gives his own interpretation. St. Thomas’ desire of the 
vision of God is a tendency of the intellect, not of the will; it is the peak of the 
natural curiosity of the human intellect. It is neither a desire for happiness nor 
a desire for the beatific vision. This natural desire of the intellect does not 
require to be satisfied. St. Thomas only affirms that such a desire would not 
exist unless its satisfaction were not at least possible. For the actualization 
of this possibility the natural obstacle of the intellect must be first removed; 
that is, the intellect must be elevated by the /umen gratiae. 


This interpretation of the teaching of the Angelic Doctor will meet = it has 
met already - the opposition of some Thomists. We think that the author defends 
his interpretation soundly. He exaggerates, however, in giving the reader the 
impression that it is a new interpretation (Cf. P. Victorinus Doucet, O.F.M., 
Antonianum, 1929, pp. 184 ff). Many a reader willfind the doctrine unconvincing, 
that the will, contrary to other potencies, has no ontological inclination to its 
own perfection, or that such an inclinatign is subordinated to a previous intel- 
lectual cognition; for an ontological inclination is something intrinsic and 
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essential, and as such cannot depend on cognition in regard to its existence, 
but only in regard to its activity. O’Connor, however, has studied this point 
very thoroughly - he even devotes an appendix to it; on the other hand, he him- 
self seems to be aware of the weakness of the doctrine; for he writes: “From the 
natural form of the will, therefore, does not a tendency necessarily flow and 
does it not keep on flowing as long as this form remains in existence? The 
only reply we can make to this question is that the will must not be conceived 
as if it were an independent power, parallel to the intellect. It is of the nature 
of this form, the will, to depend upon the intellect inits being and in all its 
movements.” (p. 132; italics added). 


The exposition of Scotus’ teaching on the natural desire for beatitude is 
correct in general. There is, however, an important point in which the author 
does not do justice to the Subtle Doctor. He affirms that according to Scotus 
the unaided reason is able to know that God as He is in Himself - as the object 
of our perfect beatitude only supernaturally obtainable - is our natural end 
(p. 47); and that Scotus reaches the conclusion that God is the natural end of 
man through his doctrine of natural desire (ibid.). In proof of these statements 
he quotes the following passages: In I Sent. (Ox.), Prol., q. 1, n. 9;[bid., n. 12; 
In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 10, n. 3; In I Sent., d. 48, n. 2. The fact, however, is that 
Scotus denies that the unaided reason can prove either that God as He is in 
Himself is our natural end (cf. Ox., Prol., q. 1, nn. 7, 8, 11, 15), or that there 
is in man a natural desire for God as the one particular object that constitutes 
his actual beatitude (ibid.; see other references below). The first two texts 
adduced by the author to the contrary (n. 9) are taken from the objections, not 
from Scotus’ own teaching; the third text (n. 12) states that God is our natural 
end (though unattainable without supernatural aid), but it does not say that the 
natural desire for God can be proved by reason. Finally in Jn IV Sent., d. 49, 
q. 10, n. 3, and In Sent., d. 48, b. 2, Scotus teaches that there is in our willa 
natural desire - a transcendental relation - for God as He is in Himself, but not 
that this desire is naturally knowable in our actual state. In fact Scotus denies 
the possibility of knowing in our actual state the existence of such a desire; 
in addition to the references given above (Ox., Prol. q. 1, nn. 7, etc.), we may 
cite in this connection the following places: In IV Sent., d. 49, q. 8, n. 4; 
Ibid., d. 43, q. 2, n. 29; Ibid., n. 32: “Conceditur quod verum est beatitudinem 
nen solum in universalised etiam in speciali appeti naturaliter ab homine sicut 
inferius patebit (d. 49). Sed non est notum naturali ratione quod ipsa in particu- 
lari, quae scilicet consistit in illo, quo nos credimus illam consistere, appetitur 
naturaliter ab homine; oporteret enim esse notum per rationem naturalem, quod 
ille actus nobis est conveniens tamquam finis. 


FELIX ALLUNTIS, O.F.M. 


The Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Man’s Last End. By Joseph Buckley, S.M., with a foreword by Garrigou-La- 
grange, O.P. St. Louis: B. Herder, 1949. Pp. xii, 249. $3.50. 


Father Buckley’s careful study on the final end of man represents another 
worthy addition to the current literature on the thorny problem of the interrelation 
of the natural and supernatural orders. Written almost exclusively from the Thom- 
ist viewpoint with some additional references to Suarezian philosophy, this 
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mature work reveals the teaching experience of its author in the clarity of its 
presentation. 


The author devotes the first chapter to an exposition of the traditional scho- 
lastic conception prior to the middle of the seventeenth century, while the 
following chapter takes up the modern viewpoint of theologians. Here Father 
Buckley follows the well-known interpretatian of Father Elter, S.J., that the 
universal medieval opinion prior to Jansenius’ resurrection df the errors of Ba- 
jus was that man could at best obtain only an imperfect beatitude in the natural 
order. With the appearance of the Augustinus (1640), which denied the possibility 
of a state of pure nature, a reaction set in among the theologians. The fruit of 
this transformation is revealed today in most of our scholastic manuals which 
“apply without hesitation to God as known through creatures in the natural order 
the exuberant expressions of the Fathers and Scholastics with regard to God 
as attained or to be attained in the beatific vision” (p. 21). Kock, Rickaby, 
Cathrein, Cronin, Maritain are cited among the exponents of the modern view that 
“man could by his nature, or the help due to him by reason of his nature, attain 
an object which would be thoroughly satisfying, a last end properly so-called; 
and that this last end in the natural order is God” (p. 32). 


The third chapter attempts to clarify the principal problem by introducing 
several distinctions, viz. 1) God’s end in creating man, 2) man’s metaphysical 
end, and 3) man’s psychological end. These three notions, says the author, are 
apt to be confused. God’s end in creating man is the divine goodness,.which 
is intended not as something to be attained but to be communicated. Man’s last 
end from a metaphysical viewpoint is that which he implicitly or virtually intends 
in loving or willing any good. This end is God. But Father Buckley, in this 
connection, calls attention to a common misinterpretation of the “virtual in- 
tention.” It must not be understood in a psychological sense, but in a metaphysi- 
cal sense. That is to say, God is not intended actually or consciously by the 
creature, for the latter’s conscious intention is a particular finite good. The 
virtual willing of God means nothing more than that every created good is by its 
essence a participation of the Infinite Goodness; hence what the creature im- 
plicitly wills is the Goodness of God of which the finite object is but a reflection. 
The third meaning of last end, viz. from a psychological view, is that good or 
group of goods which will give man complete happiness. It is this which the 
author henceforth calls simply man’s last end, and it is to its discovery that he 
limits his study. “The problem we seek to solve is what real, determinate good, 
or goods, that can be naturally attained or naturally merited by man in this life 
or in the next, constitute an object whose attainment, in the natural order would 
perfectly satisfy man” (p. 74). 


The two subsequent chapters are devoted to a preliminary ground-clearing. 
One source of confusion, the author claims, is to refer to what is supernatural 
as a “natural end’. The natural is defined as that which is within the attainment 
of man through the powers which God has given him. This) includes, of course, 
that necessary cooperation or concursus which God so to speak obliges himself 
to give by creating man with such faculties. In addition, Father Buckley extends 
the notion to include what cannot be attained by these powers directly but which 
nevertheless is received by man passively by way of a reward. Such, for instance, 
would be the immortality of the body or the resurrection after death, which the 
author believes can be justified as substantially within the natural order, 
assuming as he does that the immortality of the soul is demonstrable by reason 
~ a viewpoint that may be justly questioned on philosophic grounds. 


Another source of confusion is exemplified by Father Primmer, O.P. in his 
Theologia Moralis when he argues that, because God is the last end of man and 
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of his acts, therefore man is obliged to tend to God and glorify him. Such 
reasoning is fallacious because it fails to distinguish between the metaphysical 
and psychological orders. Because God seeks his own glory in creation is no 
sign that the extrinsic glory of God is the end that man should seek either in the 
supernatural or natural order. Father Buckley writes: “In the psychological 
order, whether natural or supernatural, the glory of God as such could not be 
the last end of man because man would love the glory of God only because he 
loves God. Therefore whenever the glory of God is an end, God himself must be 
an ulterior end.” God and his external glory are not simply one. Hence, if God 
himself is not the ultimate natural end of man, as the author concludes later, 
a fortiori the glory of God cannot be such an end. 


The title of the seventh chapter expresses the author’s final conclusion. 
It reads: “Man has no determinate concrete last end in the natural order” 
(p. 164). This conclusion is really the fruit of his painstaking analysis of 
the object of the human will in the preceding chapter. Following St. Thomas, 
who placed the object of the human will in *bonum universale”, Father Buck- 
ley insists that this is not to be understood of the “bonum universale in es- 
sendo” (God himself), nor of the “*bonum universale in praedicando” (the 
logical universal existing solely in the intellect), but of the metaphysical 
universal, which is “the good in the universality of its analogical character, 
which is the same as saying that the object of will is all things inasmuch 
as they are good” (p. 129), For even though “the metaphysical universal 
does not exist outside the mind formally as universal, the nature that 
constitutes it does exist in reality, in the material universal, as a nature shared 
by many things, as humanity is real as it exists in many men, and color as it 
exists in many colored objects” (p. 146). 


The author sums up his position on the object of the will by distinguishing 
between the formal and material object of this faculty (p. 149). The formal 
object is twofold, the objectum quo et quod. The formal object quo is goodness 
in general, viz. the abstract metaphysical universal; the formal object quod is 
simply the pure and unlimited good which is conceived either positively or 
negatively. Positively, it is God as seen in the beatific vision (a supernatural 
end), whereas negatively, it is beatitude in general and as such constitutes the 
natural end of man. Under material object, Father Buckley places all limited 
participated goods, which are either means or at most subordinate ends. 


To prevent possible misunderstandings, the author adds a final chapter in 
which he points out that “even though it be recognized that God is not properly 
the last end of man in the natural psychological order, he still remains by far 
the principal figure in that sphere,” (p. 212) a position ensured by his role as 
creator. 


Father Buckley has given us a careful and scholarly study of this difficult 
problem. As Father Garrigou-Lagrange remarks in the introduction, it “can 
render valuable service to students and to professors, even though this or that 
point may still remain open to discussion” (p. iii). 

From this reviewer’s viewpoint, the chief merit of the work is that it brings 
out strikingly the great number of supernatural interpolations that have crept 
unobserved into our so-called philosophical analysis of man’s last end in the 
natural order. There are, however, a number of assumptions which Father Buck- 
ley uses which are not philosophically impregnable, as any student of scho- 
lastic philosophy will realize.We can by-pass the controversial question whether 
the immortality of the soul is philosophically demonstrable or the question 
whether the will can be said to seek the good in general. The latter is vigorously 
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contested by the medieval scholastics outside the Thomist tradition and diffi- 
cult to defend from the standpoint of experimental psychology. These assumptions 
after all are not essential to the author’s thesis and his basic conclusions can 
be defended independently of them. However, we should like to point out, in 
view of the author’s extensive criticism of Father Gredt and in partial justifi- 
cation of the terminology of those who speak of man having a “natural” capacity 
for the supernatural (p. 189), that the author’s explanation of obediential passive 
potency to supernatural elevation (p. 90) on the grounds of simple “non-re- 
pugnance” does not really touch the heart of the problem. Non-repugnance of two 
things to be together covers a wide variety of conditions ranging from simple co- 
existence without one even accidentally perfecting the other to the most perfect 
substantial union. Now the peculiarity of grace, glory or the beatific. vision is 
that it perfects the human soul and all perfecting is, from the Aristotelian view- 
point, a carrying to completion what is incomplete or in potency. Furthermore, 
even within the realm of supernatural perfections there seems to be a difference 
between the simple indifference of a nature to be elevated (e.g. the case of the 
elevation of man’s human nature in the Incarnation; here the nature is not 
perfected precisely as nature), and the case where the supernatural perfection 
continues along the basic lines of natural perfection. This is the case with the 
beatific vision and beatific love which are simply an extension or perfect ful- 
fillment of man’s ability to know being and to love the good. This point is 
implicitly admitted in Father Buckley’s own discussion of the object of the 
human intellect. Now to say that human nature must be conditioned to receive 
the supernatural by the addition of some positive supernatural habit or new 
entity, does not solve the problem, for either such an entity is supernatural or 
it is natural. In the first instance, the disproportion still obtains between the 
soul (or intellect and will) and the supernatural habit; in the second case, if the 
additional entity is natural, then it cannot render the soul proportionate to the 
supernatural perfection to be received. In brief, it is difficult to see how any 
passive capacity to receive a supernatural perfection can be added to the soul 
without changing its very nature, and since the soul is physically simple in 
essence, such a “change” is tantamount to destroying the soul. In the last 
analysis, it seems we must admit the existence of a passive capacity in the 
very nature of the human soul by which it is capable of receiving some super- 
natural perfection. Since this capacity is part of the soul’s very nature, it can 
be called “natural”, even though such a capacity may be legitimately dis- 
tinguished from those other passive potencies which can be actualized by 
natural agents. Furthermore, since according to Aristotelian conception of a 
“natural appetite”, any nature may be said metaphorically to “desire” that 
which is capable of perfecting it, some of the scholastics prefer what is in 
reality a more precise terminology when they speak of a “natural desire for the 
supernatural,” It goes without saying that they do not make the error of Bajus 
or Jansenius by insisting that God has already obliged himself to fulfil such a 
desire in creating an intelligent nature. Much less do they claim that this 
“desire” is a conscious act or operation; it is nothing more than a metaphysical 
or ontological relation between the perfectible and the perfecting. Hence, such 
authors do not claim that we can use the existence of such a natural desire to 
argue to the existence of or even the possibility of a supernatural order. Here, 
incidentally, is a point of divergence between the medieval scholastics and the 
moderns. Only if we first know that we are called to supernatural perfection can 
we argue that we have a “natural” desire for the same. 


There are many other points we should like to comment on, but lest this 
review grow to unseemly length we shall conclude with one final remark. There is, 
in our opinion, a definite weakness in the Aristotelian-Thomistic analysis of the 
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object of the human will, namely its inability to satisfactorily explain the bonum 
honestum on the intellectual level without confusing it with the bonum delecta- 
bile. The lengthy footnote to page 160 is a tacit admission on Father Buckley’s 
part that this point requires clarification, particularly after he has insisted 
repeatedly that we seek the ultimate end for its own sake. (It is in this sense, 
that he interprets the modern conception of value). Now a much more satisfactory 
explanation of the bonum honestum vel justitiae is to be found in the view which 
owes its origin to the “Father of Scholasticism”, St. Anselm, and which reaches 
its perfection in Duns Scotus. The precise difference between the free will and 
the natural appetites in this theory lies in this that while the latter are con- 
strained by nature to seek their own perfection (bonum commodi, of which the 
bonum delectabile is a subdivision), freedom is the power whereby the human 
will can break through the necessity of nature with its essential self-seeking 
and seek the bonum honestum vel justitiae for its own sake. That is why Scotus 
can call the will “innate justice”. Consistently then Scotus claims that beatitude 
or happiness is not precisely sought as an end, but is the natural God-given 
concomitant of. a will that loves the highest good for its own sake. Hence, 
even on the intellectual level, the bonum honestum and delectabile are distinct 
elements though they are naturally intended to be conjoined. It is here that the 
Stoic paradox becomes intelligible, namely, that if we seek pleasure or happiness 
as a goal, we shall never find it, whereas if we do not make it our goal, we shall 
discover it. 


This consideration, obviously, does not detract from the value of Father Buck- 
ley’s work which still remains one of the more intelligible interpretations of 
man’s last end within the framework of a strictly Thomist system. 


ALLAN B. WOLTER, O.F.M. 
The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 


Le Secret de Junipero Serra, Fondateur de la Californie-Nouvelle, 1769-1784. 
By Charles J.G. Maximin Piette, O.F.M. Two volumes. Washington, D.C.: 
Academy of American Franciscan History, 1949. Pp. 480 and 595. Seven plates. 
$6.00. 


This is a posthumous work. The author, resident member of the Academy of 
American Franciscan History, died at Montreal, Canada, November 6, 1948, 
after having corrected the proofs for this biography of Serra, which he considered 
as his chef d’oeuvre. Father Piette was well known in France and England, as 
well as in the United States, for his masterly study of John Wesley first published 
in French (La Reaction de John Wesley dans l’Evolution du Protestantisme, 
Bruxelles, 1925) and later in English (John Wesley in the Evolution of Protes- 
tantism, New York, 1938). He came to the United States again in 1939 to gather 
materials for a projected history of religious development in North America. In 
his research Father Piette became acquainted with the life and work of Junipero 
Serra, the great mission pioneer of California. 


Fascinated by the personality of Serra as revealed in his still extant letters, 
Father Piette devoted some eight years to gathering and studying all the docu- 
ments relating to this heroic figure. He collected 271 of Serra’s letters, reports, 
etc. from archives of the United States, Mexico and Europe. The Academy of 
American Franciscan History is now preparing to publish these writings of Serra 
in four volumes, with the Spanish original and the English translation on facing 
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pages. Father Piette published a book entitled Evocation de Junipero Serra, 
Fondateur de la Californie (Academy of American Franciscan History, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1946), which was a study of the problems connected with a critical 
edition of Serra’s writings. and an explanation of the political, religious and 
social background of Serra’s life and work. The Evocation, therefore, can be 
considered as a critical and historical introduction to the edition of the writings 
of Serra. And on the basis of this background-study and of all of his subject’s 
known writings, Father Piette wrote the Secret de Junipero Serra, here reviewed. 
It is a heavily documented biography of the founder of the miSsions of California, 
dedicated by the author to the citizens of the State of California on the occasion 
of the first centenary of the Golden State’s admission into the Union. 


Both in the Dedication and the Introduction the author insists that his work 
is the “first biography properly so-called,” “the first complete biography” of 
Serra. He proposed to write an historical and psychological study, based upon a 
great number of unpublished and hitherto little used documents. These docu- 
ments, especially the letters of Fray Junipero, states the author, are highly 
revealing; by throwing clear light on the personality and the apostolic ideals of 
Serra, they reveal to us the secret of the beauty and fruitfulness of his labors. 
Until now the personality of Serra has only been presented in a partial and 
fragmentary way, although it is there we can find the true greatness of the noted 
missionary and the explanation of his tremendous works. This book, then, 
attempts to make known the real moral physiognomy of Fray Junipero, “hitherto 
unknown,” concerning whom even his own companions, Paléu and Crespi, told 
us all too little. Modern biographers of Serra, on the other hand, had too little 
documentary material at their disposal and therefore have presented only in- 
complete or even disfigured portraits of Serra. On the basis of his immense 
documentation, Father Piette has been able to disprove certain historians who 
have tried to lessen the glory of his hero. He has attempted to write “a psycho- 
logical study, a new, sincere and documented biography.” 


Since Fray Junipero was a profoundly Christian and religious person, the 
purpose of Father Piette’s book is clear and unique: to trace the history of this 
soul which reached constantly toward God. This purpose decided the plan of the 
work, which follows the natural, chronological order. The author divides the life 
of Serra into three periods: his preparation (1713-1769); his apostolate in New 
California (1769-1784); and his “sufferings” (which more particularly refers to 
his efforts to found the missions, and the obstacles and disappointments he 
encountered until his very death), The work is divided into three “books,” 
corresponding to these three periods of Serra’s life. The first two “books” 
comprise five parts each, the third has only three parts. Each part is sub- 
divided into chapters, with a total of 151 chapters. 


As to the method, the author declares it was his purpose to restrict his study 
to Serra’s personality, considering the external work of his subject and other 
factors only insofar as they help us to understand the “real” Serra. He also 
states that, although this is a labor of love, he does not intend it to be a mere 
panegyric, but rather an objective work based on the severest rules of historical 
criticism. For this reason he frequently cites the very words of the protagonists 
of the events treated, especially those referring to Serra, whose letters are of 
an evidently intimate, spontaneous and sincere character. 


Has the author succeeded in fulfilling these intentions in the book here 
presented? This reviewer sincerely believes that Father Piette has succeeded 
to a great extent, and that his book is not only one of scientific value but also 
of great popular appeal. Indeed, under the dress of humanistic language, ardent 
and at times lyrical, we always observe the author’s desire for objectivity, 
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precision and professional honesty as an historian. His style does not imply lack 
of depth. The many letters of Serra, which are presented in excellent French 
translation, give life to the work and place it within the reach of the general 
reader. The documents have been competently handled and present many new 
facts as well as rectification of many older works on Serra. This biography is 
undoubtedly an excellent historical and psychological study, very complete, and 
with a freshness of style that makes it interesting reading. It has indeed ad- 
vanced our knowledge of the secret, the soul of Serra. 


Must we, however, relegate into the realm of the forgotten the older biogra- 
phies of Serra, because they could not present a likeness that was lifelike and 
complete? We must be fair and admit that they, too, have value. The plenitude of 
truth is only reached by long and painful striving. To the sincere biographers of 
Serra who wrote in the past belongs at least the merit of having sought to present 
the truth, as much as they knew, and many of them gave us keen and penetrating 
observations concerning Serra’s work and character. Father Piette himself makes 
frequent use of the Vida written by Fray Francisco Paléu in 1787. 


A few brief observations might be made. The author has not used the “Actas 
del Discretorio” of the College of San Fernando, Mexico City, nor does he 
mention this important manuscript that is preserved in one of the Mexican 
archives which he ‘visited. Its use would have aided him in comparing and 
confirming his account of various events. When Father Piette points out the 
error of Mariano Cuevas, S.J. in stating that Serra’s companions were twelve in 
number instead of more than fifteen, he seems to impute another mistake to the 
learned Jesuit historian of the Church in Mexico = that Cuevas confused the 
mission of the “Twelve Apostles of Mexico” (Fray Martin de Valencia and his 
companions in 1524) with the mission of Fray Junipero Serra and his companions 
in the eighteenth century (Le Secret, vol. I, pp. 11 ff.). Such a mistake is simply 
inconceivable on the part of Cuevas, and there is no foundation for imputing 
such an error to him. 


There are a number of misspellings of Spanish or Aztec words, such as (in 
Vol. I) Zumanchale (p. 147) instead of Tamazunchale; Ciblaltepetl (p. 109) for 
Citlaltepetl; Punta de Nuevo Ano (p. 243) for Punta de Nuevo Afio; Géngora 
(p. 344) for Géngora; Saravia (p. 460) for Saravia; Ameca Meca (p. 121) for 
Amecameca; (in Vol. II) Joachin (p. 206) for Joaquin; Grixalda (p. 206) for 
Grijalba; Nuevo Leone (p. 420) for Nuevo Leon; Zufliga (p. 577) for. Zuniga. In 
the old documents are found the now obsolete spellings: Guadalaxara, Monte 
Rey, and Phelipe; but this reviewer prefers the modern orthography (except in 
citations from the original texts): Guadalajara, Monterey, and Felipe. 


Since many of the chapter-titles are in figurative language, perhaps it would 
have been useful to have two additional indices, a subject-index and a name- 
index, to facilitate rapid consultation. 


Despite these small and unimportant mistakes, the work of the late Father 
Piette is of the greatest value, and is recommended for historians, students and 
the general reader, as an inspiring biography of the saintly Founder of the 
California Missions. 


LEOPOLDO CAMPOS, O.F.M. 
Celaya, 
Guanajuato, Mexico. - 
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Paleografia diplomatica espafola y sus peculiaridades en América. By Jorge A. 
Garcés. Publications of the Municipal Archives of Quito, Vol. XXV. Quito, 
Ecuador: Imprenta Municipal, 1949. Pp. vii, 364. 92 plates. 


Historians engaged in research in Latin Americanarchives have for a long time 
felt the lack of a manual of Spanish paleography which would also present and 
explain the peculiarities found in manuscripts written in Latin America, especial- 
ly those of the first centuries of the colonial period. Dr. Jorge A. Garcés, the 
able archivist of the Municipal Archive of Quito, has now brought out this 
greatly needed book. 


In a large, attractive volume, the author presents a complete course in Spanish 
American paleography, using as his basis the numerous facsimiles of documents 
of the various periods, arranged in chronological order and with the accompanying 
transcriptions. The plates are, in general, quite perfect and well selected for 
instructional use. These exercises in documentary reading comprise the third 
and most extensive part of the volume. The first and second parts consist of a 
general study of the development of written alphabets and of abbreviations. There 
are almost too many illustrations in these two sections. The fourth part treats 
of the classification of old documents, writing materials, and methods for 
restoring manuscripts. The fifth and final part of the book gives a vocabulary 
of archaic words often found in documents, to which is added the modern equiva- 


lents of old weights, measures and coins, and some ideas of chronology and 
heraldry. 


The work appears as Volume XXV of the series of Publications of the Munici- 
pal Archives, subsidized by the city government of Quito. For this reason, the 
author was obliged to adapt his work to the general format of the series. In the 
opinion of the present reviewer, a smaller sized book would have been preferable. 
Of course, this in no way lessens the merit of Dr. Garcés’ efforts, and his work 
will prove of the greatest usefulness in the paleographic training of those who 
wish to do research in Latin American history. 


LINO G. CANEDO, O.F.M. 


Archivo Ibero-Americano, 
Madrid, Spain. 
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NEWMAN’S PSYCHOLOGICAL DISCOVERY: 
THE ILLATIVE SENSE 


V. Newman’s Logical and Epistemological Notions 


In order to be sure of the meaning Newman attaches to his 
terms, we have made a careful study of his philosophical 
works and all‘those passages in his other books which throw 
light on his philosophical theories. Every text that could 
contribute to abetter understanding was noted down for our- 
selves. Inthis way a determination was made of the number 
and kind of notions to be dealt with. 


Because it will be rather difficult to explain his original 
terminology without comparing it with other philosophies, we 
often refer to definitions used in scholastic philosophy. This 
does not imply, however, that we intend to give criticisms 
while making our comparisons. 


1. Introduction. The Notion of Philosophy 


Whenever Newman gives a definition one is struck by his 
broad-mindedness inthe literal sense of the word. His genius 
enabled him to express the contents of his ideas in a few 
effective words, whichrepresent acomplete world of thought, 
an extensive landscape, showing itself unexpectedly at a turn 
of our’way; it is impossible to recognize every object; color 
and shade in the panorama but nevertheless it makes us 
admire and enjoy the things we see. 


This in particular is true of Newman's notionof philosophy. 
Intruth he makes no exception to the well-known definition: 
Philosophy is the knowledge of all things intheir first causes. 
But he himself uses the term in a much wider sense. He 
calls it: system, exercised upon adequate knowledge,’ the 
science of sciences,’ the habit of viewing the objects of 
sense, of throwing them into system, and uniting and 


1. Un. Serm. p. 295. 2. Idea p. 51. 
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stamping them withone form,* enlargement or expansion of 
mind, a wide and comprehensive view of things,* the per- 
fection or the virtue of the intellect,* intellectual culture, 
liberal knowledge,° a mapping out of the Universe.’ 


From these texts it is apparent that Newman does not devi- 
ate far fromthe commonconception. For he considers system 
as the very soul of philosophy.* He holds that this enlargement 
of mind is not conceivable unless thereis ''a comparison of 
ideas withone another, asystematizing of them." For this he 
requires ''a connected view of oldandnew, past and present, 
far and near", with "aninsight into the influence of all these 
onone another (without which there is no whole, no center).'” 
He considers the knowledge of the relative position of things 
to be the soul or formal element of philosophy and, on the 
other hand, points out the whole universe as its material 
object. All this implies or supposes the search for last 
causes in all things. 


In reading Newman's philosophical works and excerpted 
passages it will be useful and instructive toremember this. 
His broad view of philosophy explains how he came to call 
theology the philosophy of the supernatural world and science 
the philosophy of the natural. *® Italso shows that he does not 
agree with Comte although some of his statements,taken from 
the context, seem to insinuate the same doctrine, viz. 
philosophy is the science which defines the relations between 
other sciences. Newman's insisting onsystem andon uniting 
the objects of sense and stamping them into one form as the 
formal element of philosophy has not the exclusiveness im- 
plied by Comte's definition. 


Where Newman speaks about philosophy in the traditional 
sense he often uses the term metaphysics. *’ He therefore 
says in his Grammar of Assent that it is not his business to 
determine exactly how it comes about that we can be certain. 
In attempting this he says, he should have been falling into 
metaphysics, but his aim was of a practical character; he 
wanted to confine himself to the truths of things and to the 
mind's certitude of that truth. 


3. Ibid., p. 75. 4. Un. Serm. p. 282. =) Idea pa 125.) sO. lbids. op, LIZ. 7lbidse pels. 
8. Un. Sem. p. 295. 9. Idea p. 134. 10. Ibid., p. 431. 11. Gramm. pp. 344, 384; Idea p.25. 
12. Gramm. p. 344. 
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2. Newman’s Notion of Logic 


According to Aristotle logic is the science which guides our 
acts of thinking so that our reasoning may proceed in good 
order, without difficulty and without error. It is the art of 
judging well and reasoning well. 


There is natural and scientific logic. 


Natural logic consists of the intuitive knowledge and spon- 
taneous applicationof the principle laws and rules of human 
thinking. 


Scientific or artificial logic is acomplement and perfection 
of natural logic as it discovers the laws and reasons of 
natural logic so that we are able to find the truth and to 
detect error inmore difficult cases by applying those rules. 


According to many handbooks of logic there is a distinction 
between formal and material logic. 


Formal logic supplies the rules by means of which we reach 
legitimate conclusions; it deals with the correct building up of 
anargument. Material logic deals with problems related to 
the truth of premisses and conclusion; it shows us the con- 
ditions for a legitimate conclusion and proves the ability of 
our intellect to know things as they are in themselves. 


Inaformer chapter’ we had a short survey of Newman's 
objections against logic. What does he mean by logic? 


When he was a young man, as a Fellow of Oriel College he 
assisted Richard Whately in writing a treatise on logic. ™ 
In his books Newman often refers tothe logic of Aristotle and 
shows a profound admiration for this master spirit! ‘° In 
many subject matters to think correctly is to think like 
Aristotle, he states inhis Idea of a University.’° Why should 
we doubt that he means anything different from what his 
Oxford University surroundings and Aristotle himself main- 
tained? 


According to Newman logic is the scientific form of verbal 


13. See IV, 2. Logic an Unsatisfactory Way to Certitude. 14. A. Mozley, Letters and Cor- 
respondence of J.H. Newman, (new impression, London: Longmans 1911), I, 93-94 (Chapter III. 
Autobiographical Memoir). 15. E.g. Idea pp. 53, 54, 106, especially 109; Gramm. pp. 338, -341, 
353, 414; Un. Serm. p. 258; Essay on Dev. pp. 367, 443, etc. etc. 16. P. 110. 
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reasoning.’’ Verbal reasoning is distinct from mental 
reasoning. Bothimply premisses and middle terms. But when 
reasoning verbally we know these antecedents reflexively and 
express them whereas we often remain unconscious of them 
when reasoning mentally.** Verbal reasoning is called 
arguing or explicit reasoning, mental reasoning is implicit 
reasoning, and this is the function of the illative sense.” 


It is difficult, indeed, todetermine the exact dividing line: 
Newman is well aware that we always spontaneously try to 
put our reasoning into words as far as possible.*° The 
dividing line must lie differently for different individuals. 
But theoretically he sharply distinguishes between verbal 
and mental reasoning. 


In this matter Newman uses the term "inference" again 
and again. This word may stand in the English language 
1° for aconclusion, 2° for the reasoning itself, and 3° for 
the consequence between the premisses and the conclusion. ” 
Newman generally uses itinthe second meaning, for reason- 
ing, i.e. for holding something by virtue of something else,” 
for reaching something unknown by means of something 
known, either by induction or by deduction. Sometimes, 
however, he applies it to the conclusion, > sometimes to the 
reasoning processas a whole but with emphasis on the con- 
clusion, ”* 


Hence the terms: verbal inference and mental inference, 
synonymous with explicit inference and implicit inference, 
and with formal and informal or natural inference. Informal 
and natural inference are functions of the illative sense while 
formal inference is also called by him paper-logic.”° 


Newman distinguishes between formal and virtual logics 
i.e. logic carriedout fully and putintoform, and logic which 
supposes part of the antecedents, as in an enthymeme. 


Schematically his divisions may be put as follows: 


17. Gramm. pp. 263-264. 18. /bid., pp. 259-260, quoted above, IV, 5. 19. Un. Sem. pp. xi- 
xiii, 257-260. 20. Gramm. p. 256. 21. /bid., p..265. 22. Ibid., pp. 259, 283. 23. E.g. Gramm. 
p.8. 24, Thus Gramm. p. 40: when inferences are exercised on things, they tend to be conjectures. 
25. Apol. p. 169. 26. Gramm. pp. 179, 263. 
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reasoning = inference 
ae SL 
verbal reasoning mental reasoning 
= explicit = implicit 
= logic or paper logic = informal or natural 
= formal inference inference 
eu = a function of the 
formal logic virtual logic. illative sense. 
= fully put = not fully put 
into form into form, 


From allthis it is clear that Newman does not emphasize 
the distinction between formal and material logic in the 
current sense ofthe word. For "formal logic'' he sometimes 
uses the word ''dialectics".°’’ He gives another meaning to 
the term ''formallogic'', and does not use the term ''material 
logic" at all. Of course, he knows the difference as is clear, 
e.g. whenhe states ''logicians are more set upon concluding 
rightly than on right conclusions", ** logicians standing for 
philosophers who practice ''formal logic''. Consequently when 
he speaks of logiche means formal logic" and not ''material 
logic”, 


As to the relation between scientific or artificial and natu- 
rallogic Newman wouldnever agree with those philosophers 
who for its explanation were holding the thesis that scientific 
logic is but the analysis of natural logic. He maintains, as 
will appear from the following chapters, that some reasoning 
cannot be analyzed. He strongly protests against the theory 
that natural, spontaneous reasoning is only legitimate if the 
analysis is actually carried*out or at least possible. There 
may be good reasoning, leading to certitude, which baffles 
our powers of analysis. The laws and rules which direct our 
implicit reasonings are not always nor exactly the same as 
those appliedinreflective explicit reasonings. Our implicit 
reasonings very often do not proceed syllogistically, not even 
unconsciously. And thisis precisely the fact which Newman 
wanted to point out in his Grammar of Assent. 


3. The Function of Logic 
Logic is often called an art which helps us to form good 


27. Cf. title page Grammar of Assent, and Apologia p.169. 28. Gramm. p. 94. 
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arguments; ascience which analyses the spontaneous reason- 
ing processes of our mind and traces the relations between 
them. But Newman repeatedly warns us against overrating 
the functions of logic. 


Inthe Grammar of Assent he evenvery emphatically cautions 
us against Aristotle's doctrine -— or rather, perhaps, 
against the unlimited application of Aristotle's doctrine by 
the scientists — that our reasoning is an instrumental art. ” 
He cannot admit that logic is the pure, exclusive repre- 
sentation of the rules of thinking nor that we only have to 
apply those laws inorder to attaintruth. Logic, he says, de- 
termines neither our principles nor our ultimate judgments; 
it is neither the test of truth, nor the adequate basis of our 
assent. *° He strongly protests against the fact that logic is 
made an instrumental art sufficient for determining every 
Sortor truth. 


He does not, however, deny that logic may determine truth. 
But he wants to limit and circumscribe the functions of logic 
in a very careful way, and he teaches that logic gives us a 
common measure of mindtoreasonand discuss a problem in 
the first place and a negative test to discern truth from 
falsehood in the second. 


1. Logic, then, supplies a recognized standard necessary 
for us to argue with one another; Newman calls it a common 
measure between mind and mind, and a means of joint 
investigation. * It enables us to join issue with others; it 
maps but for us the lines of thought; it determines when 
differences of opinion are hopeless. * 


This doctrine is closely connected with Newman's psy- 
chological analysis of our reasoning processes. Natural 
reasoning is something personal, something very intricate, 
something not to be expressed adequately in terms, propo- 
sitions and conclusions. In its deepest sources it is as 
mysterious and subtle as the mind itself, from which it 
rises. Now we are social beings. So we feel the need to 
communicate our reasoning processes and their results to 
our fellow-men. ™* 


29: Ibids, Pp. 338. 30. [bidenp. 28/7. 31. [bid.yped58. S240. p41 262.. 33.0 bide ppaeeiils 
362; Un. Serm. pp. 229-330, 271. 34. Ibid., pp. 261-262. 
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We very often want to convince others of the truth of our 
ideas andthe falsehood of theirs. This may be necessary to 
be successful in life. On the other hand we are sometimes 
attacked on account of our conclusions and have to explain 
and to defend our reasons. ''We may employ ourselves in 
proving what we already believe to be true, simply in order 
to ascertain the producible evidence inits favor, and in order 
to fulfill what is due to ourselves and to the claims and the 
responsibilities of our education and social position."'*° 
Whenever we deal with a problem in a common investigation 
we have to speak with each other about ways and means, about 
failures and successes. Hence we want to invent a method 
which makes this possible in spite of the individuality and 
intricacy of our thinking. We want a ''common measure", 
an objective form, a recognized standard, a serviceable 
instrument, to ''enable the independent intellects of many, 
acting and re-acting on each other, to bring their collective 
force to bear upon one and the same subject-matter." *° 
And this function is fulfilled by logic. *” 


2. Logic is a negative test of truth, "it verifies nega- 
tively''. °° A juxta-position of propositions is useful and 
natural, both to direct our thinking and to verify its re- 
sults. *° It is even necessary so that we may prevent our- 
selves from transgressing the rules of logic, which is always 
amistake.*° From this Newman concludes that logic does not 
lead us to truth in a positive way; consequently that logic is 
not acreative faculty, but acriticalfaculty, which pulls down 
and is not able to build up,*’ and an''ars directiva" only. 


This fear of’overrating logic does not keep Newman from 
sounding its praises inmany places of his works. It would be 
impossible to quote his enthusiastic passages on this subject, 
which sometimes resemble panegyrics. ** Thus inhis Idea of 
a University he says: 


One main portion of intellectual education, of the labors of both school and 
university, is to remove the original dimness of the mind’s eye; to strengthen 
and perfect its vision; to enable it to look out into the world right forward, 
steadily and truly; to give the mind clearness, accuracy, precision; to enable 
it to use words aright, to understand what it says, to conceive justly what it 


35. Ibid., pp. 190-191. 36. Ibid., p. 285. 37. Ibid., pp. 362, 268. ate Hovels joe a7 
39. Ibid., p. 302. 40. Essay on Dev. p. 198. 41. Un. Serm. p. 276. 42. Cf. e.g. Gramm. 
pp. 285-287; Idea p. 332; Essay on Dev. pp. 189-191. 
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thinks about, to abstract, to compare, to analyse, divide, define and reason, 
correctly. There is a particular science which takes these matters in hand, and 
it is called logic; but it is not by logic alone. 43 


The best proof, however, of his great esteem for logic will 
be found in his oft repeated maxim: for a perfectly logical 
thinker there is no medium between atheism and Catholicism, 
andif an inquirer starts from the true first principles logic 
will undoubtedly lead him to the Catholic Faith. 


4. Notion or Idea 


In Newman's philosophical works we do not find an exact 
definition of an idea or notion. He does not speak about the 
idea as the act in which the mind ''apprehends" something 
without affirming or denying anything of it. He does not speak 
of this 'something'' as the object of the idea nor does he 
make a distinction between the material object, i.e. the thing 
Liselt, and the formal object, ive, the thing as knowieite 
thing as itis inthe mind of the man who knows. In Newman's 
works we do not find an explanation of the philosophical 
doctrine about the expression of ideas. Man always tries to 
express what he apprehends or knows by means of a sign. 
This sign may be purely mental and then it gets the name of 
conception or intention or ''species expressa'' or term. It 
needs, however, a perceptible symbol if we want to com- 
municate it to others. This is the oral symbol or the word. 
The mental expression of the idea is a formal and natural 
sign whereas the word is only an instrumental and artificial 
sign. The work directly expresses the idea but only indirectly 
the thing itself, viz. by means of the idea. 


Although Newman does not mention all this there are no 
indications which prove that he thought otherwise. We even 
may say that he seems to affirm it implicitly if we except the 
doctrine of the ''species expressa" as such, whichhe does not 
mention anywhere. Since, however, he emphasizes the fact 
that logic uses words — asifinopposition to ideas — it seems 
necessary to enlarge on this subject and to state what he 
means. 


So first of all we should remember that when speaking about 
"word'' he does not mean the mental representation of the 


43. Idea p. 332. (Elementary Studies). 44. Ward Life, I, p. 158; Apol. p. 198; Gramm. pp. 469- 499. 
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simple apprehension of a quiddity, but only the every day 
sense of theterm, soany word which is spoken or written or 
imagined. This appears from several statements in the 
Grammar of Assent. E.g. he speaks about our tendency to 
put into words allour"'instinctive conclusions", those words 
constituting a tangible defense of what we hold;* he speaks 
about our wishto have our reasonings in an objective shape. 
In a later chapter he mentions the mind contemplating as- 
sumptions, principles, tastes andopinions without the use of 
words, ° clearly distinguishing mental processes and their 
verbal expressions in material words. Lastlyit appears, too, 
from what now follows. 


Newman would not agree with those philosophers who hold 
that every idea, every conception, every notion can be ex- 
pressed by a word, an oral term. Newman would make a 
distinction and say that every idea may be represented by a 
word, but this word will never be the adequate expression 
of the idea, except when the idea is a mathematical ab- 
straction. *’ 


Moreover the idea itself does not contain the whole object, 
the whole concrete reality which is represented in the mind. 


A notion is only an aspect of a real thing. Our notions of 
things, says Newman, are never simply commensurate with 
the things themselves; they are aspects of them, moreorless 
exact. ** There is no one aspect deep enough to exhaust the 
contents of a real idea, he writes in another place, no one 
term which will serve to define it.*” But if the idea or notion 
is never an adequate representation of a concrete thing as it 
reveals the thing only partially by showing an aspect of the 
concrete reality, and if a word is but a poor symbol of the 
idea, it follows that that symbol is only a very imperfect 
equivalent of the thing itself. A wordis nothing but a ticket, 
given by men in the common search for truth, and shared 
by manythings.°° Therefore, whenever we wish to deal with 
this symbol as if it were the thing itself we shall have to be 
cautious lest we are mistaken and reach false conclusions 
by using it. i 


This doctrine forms one of the basic elements of Newman's 


45. Gramm. p. 286. 46. Ibid., p.361. 47. Ibid., p. 264-267. 48. Ibid., p.49. 49. Essay on 
Dev. p. 35; cf. also Ward Life, II, p.587. 50. Gramm. p. 263. 51. Un. Serm. pp. 275-276, 344-346. 
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theory about the illative sense. If asked whether man reasons 
by means of mental terms or by means of oral terms, New- 
man's answer wouldbe: We mayreason in either way, there 
is aspontaneous inclinationto put our mental reasonings into 
words at once, inorder tohave something to go by and to be 
able to communicate our thoughts to others. °? But if we do 
not word them according to Newman — wording them is very 
often impossible — our reasoning is not strictly syllogistic. 
We may not say, then, that we use the mental terms as 
we should use the oral. Our reasoning takes place without 
effect or intention and very often we are unconscious of the 
path which the mind follows from antecedent to conclusion. *° 
Now by means of our illative sense we reach concrete reality 
whichoften is not to be reached by verbal argumentation or 
oral terms. 


As to the difference between the terms idea and notion New- 
man prefers the term idea in his #Hssay on Development, 
especially when thinking of a complicated notion with many 
aspects, whereasinhis Grammar of Assent he uses the term 
notion more frequently, contrasting it with things, on which 
we will enlarge later. 


Finally, it must be observed that by the word "appre- 
hension'’ Newman denotes any intelligent acceptance of an 
idea or fact. He makes a distinction between apprehension and 
understanding and says that we cannot assent to a proposition 
without some intelligent apprehensionofit, whereas we need 
not understand it in order to reach it as a conclusion. It is 
possible, however, to apprehend without understanding — the 
last act requiring a much deeper insight into the idea; ''I may 
take ajust view ofa man's conduct, and therefore apprehend 
it, and yet may profess that I cannot understand it; that is, I 
have not the keytoit, anddonot see its consistency in detail: 
I have no just conception of it.'' %* 


At one place we find that Newman uses the term appre- 
hension for the sense perception of animals.”” 


5. Adequate and Inadequate Terms, Comprehensive and 


Apprehensive Terms 


When Newman States that no word is an adequate expression 


52. Gramm. p. 286. 53. [bid., pp. 260, 330-331. 54. Gramm. p. 19-20, cf. pp. 8, 9. 
55, Tbitwpi lik, 
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ofanotion, except in the case of mathematical abstractions 
and the like, and that no idea is an adequate exponent of a 
thing, we might be led astray and infer that Newman is 
speaking of what other philosophers call adequate and in- 
adequate terms. But they attach to those words an entirely 
different meaning, viz. terms expressing or not expressing 
all essential features of the thing. 


The same might be said about comprehensive and appre- 
hensive terms. A comprehensive term, according to those 
philosophers, represents the object in all its aspects, so 
both in its real and possible relations; in all other cases a 
term is called apprehensive; it is clear that only God can 
have comprehensive terms. This classification, however, 
is by no means Newman's when he makes a distinction bé- 
tweenterms expressing mere abstractions, as e.g. mathe- 
maticalterms, andterms which are not the complete repre- 
sentations of the contents of anidea. Mathematical terms may 
have the meaning with which we have invested them, but even 
then we do not see all possible relations with other terms. 


6. Things and Notions 


The most conspicuous and important classification of 
terms is Newman's distinction between terms expressing 
something concrete and terms expressing abstract notions, 
so concrete and abstract terms, or as Newman calls them 
real and notional terms. 


Other philosophers, as well, knowthe distinction betweenn 
concrete and abstract terms, the former being a compound 
consisting of a subject invested with some form or quality 
whereas the latter represents only a form or a quality. 


As this distinction pervades all Newman's philosophy and 
even all his- works it will be useful to enlarge upon it and 
examine his meaning. 


Over and over again Newman draws our attention to the 
distinction between things and notions,°’ and finds a great 
variety of expressions for it. 


things as the opposite of thoughts, >? 
things as the opposite of ideas 58 
D6 tlbsd app aeOnA] 6leI65 278. 3152... Si Ibid) p, 20... SB, Ibid; px9; Essay on'Dev, 


p- 34, Ess. Cr. Hist. I, p. 35; Pres. Pos. p. 384. 
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things as the opposite of abstractions, °° 
things as the opposite of words, ©° 

things as the opposite of generalizations,°! 
facts as the opposite of notions, ©? 

facts as the opposite of the theoretical and unreal, ®? 
facts as the opposite of words,®4 

facts as the opposite of abstract argument, °° 
fact as the opposite of abstract truth, ©© 
images as the opposite of notions,°? 

the real as the opposite of the abstract, °® 
reality as the opposite of theory, ©? 

reality as the opposite of notions, 7° 

reality as the opposite of truth, 7! 

the real as the opposite of the notional, 7? 


the particular as the opposite of the general and systematic, 7° 


concrete reality as the opposite of mental abstractions, 74 
concrete truths as the opposite of abstract notions, 7° 
the concrete _—_ as the opposite of the abstract, 7° 

the Personal as the opposite of the Abstract, 7” 
individual thing as the opposite of law, 78 

practice as the opposite of theory. ”° 


Of course ineveryone of these synonyms, thereisashade 
of difference of meaning, but they all express the same 
paramount distinction between the concrete and the abstract. 
This distinction will prove to be oneofthe keys to Newman's 
theories on human thinking. 


It may be instructive to give a couple of texts:from the 
Grammar to illustrate what he means. But in doing this we 
should leave all problems about the objective value of our 
ideas and about universals, which these passages suggest, 
for a later chapter. The main object in quoting them is to 
prove that Newman makes a distinction between ideas which 
are abstractions of the mind and ideas which are concrete 
and singular. So he says: 


What do the terms of a proposition, the subject and the predicate, stand 
for? Sometimes they stand for certain ideas existing in our own minds, and 
for nothing outside them; sometimes for things simply external to us, brought 
home to us through the experiences and informations we have of them. All 
things in the exterior world are unit and individual, and are nothing else; but 
the mind not only contemplates those unit realities, as they exist, but has 
the gift, by an act of creation, of bringing before it abstractions and gener- 


59. Gramm. p. 22. 60. Loss and Gain p. 294. 61. /bid., p. 292. 62. Gramm. p. 22. 63. Ibid., 
p. 164. 64. Pres. Pos. p. 384. 65. Gramm. p. 160. 66. /bid., p. 198. 67. Ibid., pp. 26, 
30-31, 130-140. 68. Ibid., p. $7. 69, Ibid, p. 93. 70. Ibid, pp. 98, 104, 217. 71. Ibid, 
p98 Ta Ibid, p. 11. 73. [bids py140, 74 Ibid, pe2Gs. 15, Ibidy po 14s rerio 
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alizations, which have no existence, no counterpart, out of it.®° 


The terms of a proposition do or do not stand for things. If they do, then 
they are singular terms, for all things that are, are units. But if they do not 
stand for things they must stand for notions, and are common terms. Singular 
nouns come from experience, common from abstraction. 4 


In the same chapter Newman informs us that terms oc- 
curring as predicatesin propositions are often accounted as 
common nouns or abstractions whereas inthe mouths of par- 
ticular persons they are singular nouns and concrete as con- 
veying images of individual things. * 


So Newman here contrasts images with notions. And we 
shouldrealize that by images he does not necessarily mean 
products of the imagination but rather mental representations 
or mental expressions of individual, concrete things, known 
by personal experience, which of course may be attended by 
images, inthecurrent sense of the word, or by memories. 
Thus he writes about people who have no notion of devotion, 
and about selfish men who have no ‘idea of high-mindedness. 
They think, e.g., that ''a life of religious seclusion must 
be either one of unutterable dreariness or abandoned sensu- 
ality'' and they sneer at self-sacrifices ''as something fa- 
natical and pitiable."’ And allonaccount of the fact that ''they 
cannot create images ofthese things any more than children 
canof vice"; ''for theyhave no personal memories, and have 
to content themselves with notions drawn from books or from 
what others tell them". * 


When speaking about images and notions Newman means 
exactly the same as things and notions, or things and ideas. 
This is clearly shown by the passage in which he introduces 
notional apprehension.” He begins with observing that 
experience tells us of innumerable individual things only. Our 
minds might have been so constructed, he says, as to be able 
to receive and retain an exact image of these various objects, 
one by one, as it came before us, but only in and for itself, 
without the power of comparing it with any of the others. But 
this is not the case with us. AS soon as we perceive the 
manifold phenomena ofthe external world we institute com- 
parisons between them. And in consequence, he says, we 
are ever grouping and discriminating, measuring and 


80. Ibid., p. 9. 81. Ibid., pp. 22-23. 82. Ibid., p. 25-26. 83. Ibid., pp. 29-30. 84. Ibid., 
p. 30. 
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sounding, framing cross-classes and cross-divisions, and in 
this way we rise from particulars to generals, that is, he 
says, from images to notions. 


So Newman classifies our notions of singular, individual 
things with the concrete, and our universal notions with the 
abstract. In the éssay on Development he applies this dis- 
tinction to the idea or thought of God and describes how the 
individual impression of the object of our adoration becomes 
a system or creed in the reason, and so develops from the 
concrete to the abstract. * 


We should always remember that very often Newman does 
not make a distinction between terms and propositions. He 
knows the difference very well * but since propositions 
consist of terms he uses the words idea, image, notions, 
things, fact, the réal, the notional, truth, realtiy, tie a0- 
stract, the concrete,notonly for terms but for propositions 
as well and we may say even more frequently for propositions 
thanfor terms. Therefore whenhe speaks about things, fact, 
reality, the concrete, he generally means terms coupled 
to each other so as to form a proposition which denotes 
something concrete, individual, personal and particular.”’ 


We have already seen that "things'' have been derived 
directly from experience.** ''Notions'", however, are the 
result of abstraction. This is the reason he goes on and 
contrasts facts with abstract truths, or with the theoretical 
and the unreal; realities with notions or doctrines or truth; 
facts with doctrines; concrete reality with mental ab- 
stractions; objective things with exact notions; *” truths 
which: have reality of experience with truths which have 
reality of reason,”° etc. : 


We may even say that Newman considers this distinction 
as identical with the great distinction between practice and 
theory. 


According to Newman logic deals only with the abstract 
and the general in concrete matters; it does not lead us 


85. Pp. 52-53. 86. Gramm. p. 119. 87. Cf. Gramm. p. 98, and p. 287 footnote where he calls 
the proposition All who think exist a universal. Cf. Essay on Dev. pp. 33-34. 88. Supra same 
chapter, same section, footnote 82; Gramm. pp. 22-23. 89. Gramm. p. 265. 0. Ibid., p. 122. 
91. Ibid., pp. 12, 160. 
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further than to probable conclusions. It is only the illative 
sense which gives us perfect certitude by using the data of 
practice, the concrete, facts and experience, as will be 
explained in a later chapter. 


7. Introduction to Newman’s Theories on Universals 


In relation to the comprehension of ideas, a well-known 
classification of terms is the distinction between singular 
terms and common terms (termini singulares et termini 
communes); the commonterms are subdivided into universal 
and analogous terms. 


A universaltermis acommon term which is applicable to 
several things, separately and in exactly the same sense. 


Newman, however, does not like the word "universal" and 
does not use it unless by exception. He prefers the term 
"general''. The only texts in which we find the word are the 
following ones: 7 


For a logician dog and horse is not a thing which he sees, but a mere name 
suggesting ideas; and by dog or horse universal he means, not the aggregate 
of all individual dogs and horses brought together, but a common \aspect, 
meagre but precise, of all existing or possible dogs and horses, which all the 
while does not really correspond to any one single horse or dog out of the 
whole aggregate. 93 


In the same chapter he delivers a philippic against what 
hestyles ''the so-called universals", which, as he says, are 
only generals. ** 


Consequently he calls them in other passages: gener- 
alizations, - abstractions, °° general notions, cake speaks 
about the universal ''man" as about ''the quidam homo, the 
individuum vagum of the logician'.°* Consistently he calls 
universal propositions ''general truths". ”° 


Apparently by generals Newman understands such propo- 
sitions as are not true in all circumstances but admit ex- 
ceptions. He wants to limit the universals to those propo- 
sitions only which come true without any exception. And in 
this he conforms to the meaning of the English words them- 


92. Apart from the footnote on p. 287 of the Grammar, quoted in my footnote 87. 93. Gramm. 
p. 267. 94. Ibid., p. 279. 95. Ibid., pp. 9, 147. 96. Ibid., p.9. 97. Jbid., p. 25. 98. Ibid., 
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selves, as illustrated from a passage in the University 
Sermons where he makes a distinction between ''general 
good", i.e. the ''goodofthe whole", and universal good, i.e. 
"the good of each individual"."°° 


In a later paragraph we intend to study what Newman 
teaches about the objectivity of the universals and how this 
doctrine affects his theory of human thinking. 


8. The Definition 


We distinguish nominal and real definitions; the former 
explains the word, the latter explains the thing or the idea. 


Real definitions are subdivided into essential definitions 
and descriptive definitions, i.e. definitions of the essence 
or nature of a thing and definitions which give only a de- 
scription. 


Definitions expressing the essence may be metaphysical 
or physical in so far as they express metaphysicalor physical 
elements of the essence. 


On reading Newman one gets the impression that he does not 
clearly see the difference between metaphysical definitions 
and any other definitions. In speaking of either he veryrarely 
makes clear whichofthe two he means.**’ Moreover he now 
and again betrays some doubt about the value of definitions. 


In order to explain Newman's theories correctly we should 
consider what he wrote on this subject. 


When inferences are the necessary results of previous 
classifications, he says, we may call them definitions. E. g. 
having divided beings into their classes the definition of man 
is inevitable”°? He evidently alludes to the arbor Por- 
phyrtana and the essential definition. 


At every stepinthis matter we meet his distinction between 
thing and notion, between the concrete and the abstract. 
We are able, he says, to define the creations of our own 
minds for they are what we make them and nothing else, 
butitis extremely difficult to define concrete things, indeed 


100. Ibid., p. 106. 101. Cf. however Idea p. 150, footnote, and Essay on Dev. p. 35. 
120. Gramm. pp. 39-40. 
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itis as easy to create what is real as to define it.’°* In 1879 
he repeated this opinion of 1843 ina letter to William Froude: 
“Noone can completely define things which exist externally 
to the mind, and which are known to him by experience. It 
is as easy to create as to define." 1 


It might be remarked that this is not wonderful at all. 
"Individuum est ineffabile'' say the Scholastics: what is 
individual, cannot be completely expressed by a_ definition. 
But Newman's words imply something more. Virtually he 
denies the possibility of essential definitions of actual beings 
because every thing is individual. He evidently does not see 
that the universality of any essential definition has its 
foundation in reality and not only inour minds. This may be 
made clearer by what follows. 


When he speaks about mysteries he asserts that an alleged 
fact should not be calledimpossible because it is inconceiva- 
ble. Atthe same time he denies ''the possibility of two straight 
lines enclosing a space, on the ground of its being incon- 
ceivable'', which seems to contradict his first statement. 
But he could do so, he says, because a straight line is a 
notion, defined in his own way at his own pleasure; there is 
mo question of things or facts; the question is one of the 
consistency with each other of those definitions and their 
logical consequences. '”” 


So definitions are only reliable and trustworthy guides in 
our reasoning processes when they are mere abstractions, 
used as abstractions. If by means of abstractions we reach 
conclusions, we reach abstract truths, as logical results 
of definitions, formed by ourselves. If, however, we at- 
tribute a concrete reality to them, we go too far. When in 
comparing human individuals we findakind of standard man, 
a sort of common measure among all men we know, we may 
construct from this knowledge ''what we consider a defi- 
nition", e.g. ''manis abeingof progress", or ''man is made 
for society''. But we are not justified in imposing our defi- 
nition on the whole race and on every member of it. Andwe 
must not forget that a given individual is only very likely 
to possess that quality; we should know him to be sure of 


103. Un. Sern. p. 332. 104. Ward Il, p. 587. 105. Grarum. p. 51. 
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In the same passage Newmanillustrates his theories with 
the proposition: 'man is rational''. From the context it 
appears that he means: all men can use their reason. This, 
of course, when applied to a given individual is a high proba- 
bility at best. Consequently if he blames overrating propo- 
sitions of this sort, he seems to mix up a descriptive and an 
essential definition, a general proposition and a universal. 


Traditional philosophy affirms that we cannot give es- 
sential definitions of many concrete beings, because some 
things have not what they calla genus, and the nature of other 
things is so obscure that we donot seetheir specific differ - 
ence from other beings. This is what Newman likes to empha- 
size.'°’ And he does so with such abundance of words and 
proofs that the doctrine of universals gets out of sight. As 
a matter of fact he insists that he does not want to write on 
metaphysics. He wantstoreachconcretereality, he wants to 
study the phenomena of human thinking. Concrete reality, 
however, or the psychological world of our individual 
knowledge, is immensely rich, andonlyvery, veryfew ofits 
beings or essences have been probed to the bottom by the 
science of metaphysics so that complete essential definitions 
canbe givenofonlyafewofthem. Thisis what led Newman to 
object to generalizing and to the steady application of uni- 
versal propositions and universal ideas. 


This doctrine affects all his works: we very seldom meet 
definitions in the common philosophical sense of the word. 
Newman only notes and describes things, andis always 
mindfulof his audience. In this sense we should understand 
what he says when asserting that ''we need not dispute, we 
need not prove, we need but define'',’°* because when we 
understand each other's meaning, we see for the most part 


that controversy is either superfluous or hopeless.’ 


9. The Judgment and Its Expression 
A judgmentor judicium is a mental act in which the mind 


pronounces something of something else, either in an af- 


106. [bid., pp. 279-280. 107. Cf. e.g. Ess. on Dev. p. 35. 108. Un. Serm. p. 200. 109. /bid., 
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firmative or ina negative way. The symbol of this act is 
an enunciation, enuntiatio, a proposition. I have already 
mentioned **° that Newman often uses the word idea or notion 
instead of enunciation or proposition." 


Newman begins hisGrammar with what from a psychologi- 
cal point of view first attracts our attention, viz. the propo- 
sition. A proposition consists of a subject and a predicate, 
united by the copula."’* He distinguishes three forms, the 
categorical, the conditional and the interrogative form. 


The interrogative form of a proposition does not want any 
explanation. The conditional form expresses a conclusion, 
atonceimplying, however, other propositions and their de- 
pendence. — Thus in the proposition: Free-trade, therefore, 
benefits the poorer classes, ''therefore'' expresses the de- 
pendence on other propositions not mentioned here. — The 
categorical form implies the absence of conditions or reser- 
vations of any kind; such a proposition is complete initself. 
He calls these forms respectively; question, conclusion and 
assertion.” 


This simple division affects the whole of his doctrine of 
human thinking. Proceeding from the proposition to the 
mental act, he distinguishes three kinds: a question, i.e. the 
expression of adoubt; a conclusion, i.e. the expression of an 
act of inference; and an assertion, i.e. the expressionofan 
act of assent.*** These three modes of shaping a proposition 
may co-exist in the same person. ''For what we have already 
concluded, we may, if we will, makeaquestionof; and what 
we are asserting, we mayof course conclude over again. We 
may assert to one man, and conclude to another, andaskof 
a third.'' But the form of the propositions remains differ- 
ent.*** This does not hold good for the mental act: when we 
doubt, we have not reached a conclusion; when we conclude we 
do not give our unconditional assent; when we assent, we are 
not dependent in our act on previous reasonings. "It is very 


110. Supra, same chapter, paragraph which contains footnote 86 and 87. 111. Cf. Gramm. pp. 
33, 98; Un. Serm. p. 329, etc. 112. Gramm. pp. 3, 14. Is it important to mention that Newman 
fills up a few pages about the problem how far the terms of a proposition should be apprehended 
so that it may become the object of an inference or of an assent? Pp. 14-15. “We cannot assent 
to a proposition without some intelligent apprehens.on of it whereas we need not understand 
it at all in order to infer it; pp. 8, 14, 15, and this requires atleast a certain apprehension of 
the predicate. 113. Gramm. p. 3. 114. /bid., p. 5. 115. J/bid., pp. 4-5. 
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evident, that, so far as we infer, we do not doubt, andthat, 
when we assent, we are not inferring; and when we doubt, 
we cannot assent. '''*® 


It is important exactly to understand Newman's meaning. 
Doubt does not know whether the predicate belongs to the sub- 
ject or not. Inference unites the predicate to the subject or 
separates it from it because of previous reasons, which still 
influence the conclusion explicitly. Assent, however,affirms 
or denies the unity of the subject andthe predicate without any 
respect to preliminary inferences. 


Newman illustrates this in an example connected withre- 
vealed religion. In this respect, he says, a man may be a 
sceptic, viz. when he does not know whether revelation is true 
or not; he may be a philosopher, viz. when he sees the 
reasonableness of christianity from his inferences and for 
this reason accepts its doctrines according to the strength of 
his reasonings; or as abeliever, viz. whenasheassents to its 
truths without any explicit dependence on previous argu- 
ments,” so that he may be looking for his reasons after 
having given his assent. 


Newman does not use the terms: universal propositionor 
singular proposition. He simply divides the propositions into 
general propositions as the opposite of individual propo- 
sitions.’* These general propositions sometimes are called 
byhim: generaltruths,’” large principles, general laws.’”° 
So here again we notice his aversionof the term''universal". 


In this matter, too, the distinction between things and 
notions, the concrete and the abstract, comes into play. 
Singular propositions stand for concrete things and their 
terms are Singular terms, general propositions stand for 
abstractions and their terms are commonterms.”  Re- 
ligion, for example, hastodo withrealities andrealities are 
Singular; theology has to do with notions and notions are 
general andsystematic.’** For this reasonreligionis based 
on singular propositions, whereas theology deals with general 
truths or dogmas. 


116. /bid., pp. 5-6. iva word mi pan Os 118. /bid., p. 11. 119. Ibid., p. 270; Idea p. 506. 
120; Granm: pp. 12, 280. 121). Jord.) p. 22. 1225 [bid., 1p: 140: 
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10. Reasoning 


Reasoning is a mental act which leads the mind frem the 
knowledge of one thing to the knowledge of another by means 
ofathird, previouslyknown. It is the mind's progress from 
what is known to what is unknown, which process implies 
causality so far as the one is the cause of the other. 


The expression of this mental act is called argument or 
argumentation, which may be deductive or inductive. 


The deduction is an argument by which we proceed from 
knowing what is more universal to knowing what is less uni- 
versal, the former being calledthe antecedent, the latter the 
consequent. The relation between the two is expressed by 
words like''so, therefore, consequently'' etc. and is called 
consequence. 


"consequence", 


bs 


Newman agrees with these definitions; for 
however, he sometimes uses the word "'inferentia". 


All forms of deduction are reducible to the Aristotelian 
syllogism. The simple syllogism is an argumentation in 
which, from two simple propositions, arranged inacertain 
way, follows a third, onthe strength of that arrangement. 
Aristotle discovered the rules which govern this argu- 
mentation and taught us the so-called figures and modes for 
the exact arrangement. 


When Newman speaks about the rules of logic, the art of 
reasoning, the skillin arranging syllogisms '** andthe modes 
and figures, 12>" he means those well-known "regulae, figurae 
et modi’ which every handbook of orthodox logic gives asa 
matter of course and according to tradition. Now and againhe 
seems to imply that in his opinion their value is oftenover- 
rated. Itis especially Locke, the first philosopher studied by 
Newman, ’'*° who causes Newman's dissatisfaction because of 
his exaggerated praises of logical demonstration and his 
overestimation of the rules of logic. '’’ 


In handbooks of logic we find a threefold distinction of the 


123. Ibid., p. 183. He seems to speak here about conditional propositions; he means syllogisns 
and especially enthymemes; cf. also pp. 263-264; Essay on Dev. p. 58. 124. Cf. supra, chapter 
IV, passim. 125. Gramm. pp. 181, 266; Un. Serm p. 276; sometimes he writes “mood” instead 
of “mode”. 126. Ward Life I, p. 34. 127. Gramm. pp. 160-164; Essay on Dev. pp. 327-325. 
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syllogism: demonstrative, dialectical and sophistic syllo- 
gisms. The demonstrative or apodictical syllogism is defined 
as the syllogism which forms atrue and necessary conclusion 
from true and necessary premisses. The dialectical syllo- 
gism contains at least one premiss which is only probable so 
that nothing but a probable conclusion may be obtained from 
it. The sophistic syllogism is a fallacious syllogism, and 
does not enter into consideration here: 


Newman arranges nearly all syllogisms under the head of 
dialectical syllogisms, whereas the logicians would generally 
call many of them demonstrations. This is closely related to 
what has been said above about universal propositions’** and 
about definitions.’*? It is also connected with the fact that 
Newman pays more attention to the concrete than to the 
abstract, more to practice than to theory. He believes that 
demonstration is possible in the case of the pure abstract, 
but what is purely abstract is comparatively rare; only 
mathematics and mere creations of the mindcanbe so con- 
sidered. If we reason as in mathematics with the help of 
symbols, whichdonot stand for anything more than we wish 
them to mean, our reasoning is demonstrative and perfectly 
conclusive. But if our words denote something concrete we 
have carefully to find out and to determine their -exact 
meaning, inorderto have them entirely in our power and to 
be able to reach irrefragable conclusions.’ Virtually 
Newman limits demonstrative syllogisms to mathematics 
and what is in our time termed symbolic logic. The more 
logic becomes symbolic logic, the more perfect it is and the 
more it approaches pure demonstration. 


The induction is a form of reasoning in which we proceed 
from what is individual and singular to what is universal and 
general. For a legitimate induction we should enumerate the 
separate "inferiora'' in sucha way that the predicate appears 
to belong to the nature of the subject. To the induction are 
referred the example, i.e. the imperfect induction or a 
probable argumentation which leads to a universalconclusion 
although the "inferiora" are not all mentioned; and secondly 
the analogy, 1.e. an argumentation in which are led from 


= 


128. See same chapter, section 7. 
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one particular case to another on account of a certain re- 
semblance between them. 


Newman very often writes about the inductive method in 
physics and about its originator, Bacon. *”’ 


He describes, for example, how we draw from our ever- 
recurring experiences of particular phenomena the general 
proposition that there is an external world, and how from 
particular instances in which conscience speaks we infer 
the existence of a Sovereign Ruler. *’ These are inductive 
processes. 


His own method of proof is very ofteninductive. He starts 
from facts andexperiences and bases his theories upon them. 


In regard to his divisions he is nowhere systematic. Inhis 
University Sermons he gives several particular methods of 
thought, mentioning, apart from the strictly Aristotelian 
method, antecedent probability, analogy, parallel cases, 
testimony and circumstantial evidence.**? In his Grammar 
he adds induction and analogy as modes of inference.'™* 


1. Antecedent probability is calledby Newman elsewhere: 
abstract argumentor antecedent reasonor a priori argument, 
and sometimes presumption. **° 


Those a priori reasons have by themselves not the power 
of logical proof, according to Newman, in other words they 
do not give direct and decisive grounds for a conclusion. **° 
We cannot become certain of facts by means of these a priori 
reasons alone. ''Facts cannot be proved bypresumptions" *’ 


Only negatively they may furnish perfect proofs; in other 
words a priori reasons are safe whenthey are negative. Thus 
we may be certaina priorithat Alexander the Great didnot 
act aS a coward on a particular occasion, because of his 
notorious bravery. *** 


An a priori argument or an antecedent probability is an 
argument from the nature of the case ’*’ as Newman says; it 

131. Idea p. 223; Gramm. pp. 62, 166, 283 etc. On Bacon: Granim. pp. 350-351; Essay on Dev. 
p. 110; Idea p. 148 etc. etc. 132. Gramm. p. 62-63. 133. Un. Sern, p. 258. See also Essay on 
Dev. p. 111, and especially pp. 117-119. 134. Gramm. p. 283. 135. /bid., pp. 159-160, 299, 
381-383, 423. 136. Ibid., p. 299. 137. Ibid., p. 383. 138. Ibid., p. 381. 139. [bid., pp. 159- 
160. 
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is the opposite of an argument a posteriori or an argument 
from experience or from facts.’ The former leads us only 
to probable conclusions, the latter to conclusions which are 
certain.’"* The former is more related to implicit reasoning, 
the latter to explicit reasoning.” 


As we shall see in a later chapter the illative sense is the 
faculty of the mind by means of which we obtain absolute 
certitude in spite of the mere probability of the antecedent 


reasons.'*? 


2. Analogy, parallel cases and examples have not been 
accurately defined by Newman nor exactly distinguished. 


In the first part of the Grammar he wants to illustrate 
a theory by means of two facts, viz. the fact that we get 
our first knowledge about the existence of anexternal world 
from the senses, and the fact that we obtain our initial 
knowledge of God from conscience. He calls these facts 
examples and analoégies.'*4 


One of the first experiences of an infant is that of his 
willing and doing so that he becomes conscious of his sover- 
eign, arbitrary power. This is the wayhe comes to know the 
principle of causality. It is an argument from analogy, says 
Newman,'* ''just as children again, by beating the ground 
after falling, imply that what has bruised them has intelli- 
gence, ''"*° 

He calls human birth an analogy of the divine birth: the 
Word is the Son of God. So to be a son, said of man, and to 
be a son, said of God, is an analogy.” 


Another analogy is this: The sun will rise tomorrow for 
it rose to-day. 


Butler looks for parallel cases or analogies in nature, 
says Newman, to prove that the existence of the supernatural 
world is not a doctrine contrary to reason. **’ 


140. /bid., p. 197. It is evident that these distinctions differ from the scholastic demonstratio 
a priori ot the proof of the effect from the cause, and the demonstratio a posteriori, the proof from 
the effect. 141. Un, Serm pp. XIV-XV, No. 10; Gramm. p. 299. 142. Un. Serm. p. XII. 
143. Gramm. pp. 287, 327, 329, 381-382. 144. Ibid., pp. 62-62. 145. [bid., pp. 66-67. 
146. Ibid., p. 67. 147. Ibid., p. 136. 148. Ibid., p. 283. 149. Ibid., p. 382. 
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Sometimes an analogy becomes a positive argument. Thus 
the kssay on Development was first planned to trace analogies 
which might clear up difficulties regarding faith, but those 
analogies pointed toarule; this rule presupposed Providence 
and a divine scheme; and from all this Newmaninferred the 
divine origin of Catholicism.‘ 


3. Circumstantial evidence is Newman's term for all 
indirect proofs, especially those produced in courts of law. 
They are "cumulating and converging indications", i.e. 
directions which, coming together, all point to the same 
conclusion.” They form the opposite of direct or de- 
monstrative evidence. Their value lies in the 'reductio ad 
absurdum'"': if those indications are not sufficient to justify 
the conclusion, let us suppose that the conclusion be false, 
and the consequence willbe anabsurdity.’’ Inother words, 
those indications could not exist unless the conclusion were 
irae." 


When Newman deals with probabilities which under the 
influence of the illative sense lead us to certitude, he often 
means this cumulative or circumstantial evidence,‘ in 
contrast with demonstrative arguments.’ Sometimes he 
calls it moral evidence in contrast with demonstrative 
proof. But he does not like the term "moral" because of its 


vagueness.'*° 


11. The “Disputatio Scholastica” 


Newman does not seem in favor of methodical disputes 
in the strict scholastic sense. He is convinced that we are 
certain and become certain not by means of irrefragable 
syllogisms but by a much subtler process of the mind, which 
has to be prepared and grown into. Syllogisms furnish only the 
bare skeleton or the rough outlines of this process.’ They 
show the way along which our reasoning proceeds. They pro- 
vide us with a means — though a very imperfect one — of 
communicating the results of our thinking. Theyhave a nega- 


150. /bid., p. 498; Essay on Dev. pp. vii, viii. From another passage of the Essay it appears 
that he admits a difference between analogy and example; he quotes a certain argument and calls 
it “an analogy rather than an instance”. P. 175. 151. Gramm. pp. 318-319, 324. 152. /bid., 
on Rb Byaeey7r ISB Vicks, oo SyAle 1545 Gia Wardelitesl peiGs: 55. brid, p. 169. 
156.Gramm. p. 318. 157. /bid., pp. 288 ff. 
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tive rather than a positive character. That is why Newman 
always tries to make people realize his argumentations, i.e. 
he prepares his readers, by collecting all kinds of circum- 
stantial evidence, by an implicit and explicit appeal to the 
minds and characters of his opponents etc. etc., which will 
be explained whenthe proofs for the illative sense are being 
examined. 


All this does not meanthat he does not know how to conduct 
a dispute according to scholastic methods. An interesting 
instance is the refutation of Kingsley's blunders in the first 
editions of the Apologia. ** He does not apply the strictly 
scholastic form there but on the whole his method runs 
paralleltoit. A well-known magazine ofthe time, which was 
notoriously free from any favorable bias regarding Newman, 
could not but grant that ee eApologia proved his''almost, 
unrivalled logical powers" 3 


12. The Objectivity of Human Knowledge 


What is Newman's opinion of the objectivity of human 
knowledge? Would he allow us to ask ourselves if any objective 
value ought to be attributed to it? 


"To know'' has two meanings with Newman. Inits full sense 
it is to assent to an objective truth after reflection, °° in 
other words, it is a reflex assent to a proposition which is 
objectivelytrue, soreflex assent to anobjective truth. But in 
amore generalsense he considers as knowledge all assents 
to something objective, simple assent included. Very often 
he just means what modern philosophical handbooks formu- 
late in this way: to know is the union of the thinking subject 
with the object known. Thus he speaks for example about the 
knowledge which aninfant possesses of its mother or nurse, 
and this knowledge evidently excludes reflection. ** 


As to the meaning of the wordtruththereisnotthe slightest 
indication that Newman understands by it anything different 
fromveritas logica or logical truth, as the Scholastics call 
ae 

Now he undoubtedly grants that we should examine the ob- 


158. See “Answer in Detail to Mr. Kingsley’s Accusations”, edition Wilfrid Ward, (2nd ed., 
Oxford 1931) pp. 373 ff. [SOs bid.se paixe 160. Gramm. pp. 195-196. 161. Jbid., p. 111. 
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jective value of our knowledge. Several pages of his Grammar 
deal with this subject. To know, in the specifically Newman- 
nian sense, isto have reflex certitude about a thing. Is this 
not a mistake of our minds since no line can be drawn between 
real certitudes, which have truth for their object, and 
apparent certitudés? We see how often people are certain 
about things and after atime give up that certainty for the 
contradictory. '” 


We may say that almost everywhere in the Grammar of 
Assent the following problem is at the bottom of Newman's 
considerations: We are certain of many things, i.e. we are 
convinced that our thinking represents reality. As soon how- 
ever as we examine the grounds of our certitudes, we cannot 
wordthemor at least wecannot formulate themin full. There 
are those who have inferred from this fact that our thinking 
has no basis in reality and that we are wrong in attributing 
objective value to our ideas. Thisis a false conclusion, says 
Newman, and for this reason [I intend to analyse human 
thinking andto prove that it answers to reality and that when 
we cannot reach reality via logically-worded syllogisms we 
may reach it via our illative sense. 


wheretore tre wrote to Dr. Meynell, the corrector.of his 
book: "I quite agree with you that the deepest men say that 
we can never be certain of anything — and it has been my 
object therefore in [a] good part of my volume to prove that 
there is such a thing as unconditional assent. ''’” 


In all his elucidations he does not lose sight of his final 
conclusion. He says that our intellects have been made for 
truth, can attain truth, and having attained it, can keep at, 
recognize it and preserve the recognition. =. Truthoisative 
peeper object. of the intellect. °° He refutes the great ob- 
jection against the objectivity of our knowledge, viz. the 
alleged defectibility of certitude, by a subtle, psychological 
analysis of error. a 


Consequently it is evident that Newman has started the 
problem and encouraged a studied solution. 


162. [bid., pp. 222-223, 240-242. 163. Letter to Meynell, Nov. 17, 1869. Published by the 
author of this article in Newman’s leer over het menselijk denken, p. 289. 164. Gramm. p. 222. 
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But does Newman teach, like Mercier and others, that 
philosophical reflection is necessary for us to be justified 
in having certitude about the aptitude of our intellects to know 
truth? 


This is not quite plain. The following considerations may 
throw some light on this question. 


Newman's belief in the ability of the human mind to obtain 
the truth is so strong that he felta great reluctance to speak 
about trusting our faculties. This seemed unphilosophical to 
him. It may only be said figuratively: 


We are what we are, and we use, not trust our faculties. To debate about 
trusting in a case like this, is parallel to the confusion implied in wishing 
I had had a choice if I would be created or no, or speculating what I should 
be like, if I were born of other parents. “Proximus sum egomet mihi”. Our 
consciousness of self is prior to all questions of trust or assent. We act 
according to our own nature, by means of ourselves, when we remember or 
reason. We are as little able to accept or reject our mental constitution, as 
our being. We have not the option; we can but use or mar its functions. !®7 


In powerfuland suggestive language he rejects the propo- 
sitions of the sceptics, who ask their own nature andtheir own 
faculties for credentials. He thinks it meaningless in us to 
criticize andto find fault with them, for in this way thinking 
would become but an idle amusement, not worth the trouble. 
We cannot think, reflect or judge about our being, without 
starting from the very point at which we hope to conclude.’ 


When one reads those concisely quoted statements of 
Newman's withcare, one gets the impressionthat he wants to 
say: We know the aptitude of our intellects to know the truth, 
but not explicitly (or in actu signato), always however im- 
plicitly (or in actu exercito). When we say that wetrustthis 
or that act of themind, ''weimplyno recognition of a general 
power or faculty, or of any capability or affection of our 
minds, over and above the particular act''.1 In other 
words, this trustworthiness of our intellects, which is 
sometimes called a first principle, does not exist asa 
specific judgment of our minds, connected with each one 
of our mental acts, but is only an unconscious or implicit 
assent in the mental aptitude of knowing. 


Newman therefore discards every doubt about the 


167. Ibid., p. 61. 168. Ibid., p. 346-347. 169. Ibid., p. 60. 
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trustworthiness of our faculty of knowing. He not only rejects 
negative doubt, which some neo-scholastics seem to think 
necessary, butalso any methodical doubt. He approves, how- 
ever, and institutes himself an analysis of our mental acts 
in order to illustrate how reasonable is our certitude as to 
the aptitude of our minds to acquire truth. And in this he 
agrees with the most prominent Neo-Scholastics of the last 
two decades. We intend to speak about this analysis again 
since it is closely related to the illative sense. 


13. Newman on Scepticism 


Very often Newman mentions the sceptics especially Hume 
and Montaigne. Nosmallwonder, for the fear of scepticism 
inothers was one of the reasons he wanted to strengthen the 
basis of our certitudes by writing the '‘urammar of Assent. 
As a matter of fact his whole life may be considered a 
continuous struggle against scepticism, especially in re- 
ligious matters. 


In his Fssay on Levelopment he condemns those sceptics 
who sap arguments by dividing them and by refuting the 
separate parts. ''Forit is easy to show in a short and lively 
manner that such and such things are liable to objection, 
that this or thatis of little weight in itself; but impossible to 
show, inlike manner, the unitedforceof the whole argument 
in one view.'' 17 


There are writers, hesaysinhis\Grammar of Assent, who 
go far beyondareasonable scepticism relating to traditional 
statements about facts of pre-historic times. They assert 
that we are wrong in assuming even one principle and that we 
ought to begin with universal doubt. 


But he refutes this point of view inthe most radical manner 
and says: 


This, however, is of all assumptions the greatest, and to forbid assumptions 
universally is to forbid this one in particular. Doubt itself is a positive state, 
and implies a definite habit of mind, and thereby necessarily involves a system 
of principles and doctrines all its own, Again, if nothing is to be assumed, 
what is our very method of reasoning but an assumption? !7* 


There are some inspiring pages in which he convinces us 
of the fact that our false certitudes — errors of our minds 


170. P. 109. 171. Gramm. p. 377. 
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when we felt very certain — are no objection to our minds 
themselves and do not give us grounds for universal doubt 
but demand from us an increased circumspection when we 
want to give assent.’” 


His University Sermons already prove his condemnation 
of universal scepticism in religious matters: 


Those who deliberately refuse to form a judgment upon the most momentous 
of all subjects; who are content to pass through life in ignorance, why it is 
given, or by whom, or to what it leads; and who bear to be without tests of 
truth and error in conduct, without rule and measure for the principles, persons 
and events, which they encounter daily, - these men though they often claim, 
will not by any Christian be granted the name of philosophers. 17% 


Newman had perceived and fullyrealized the false grounds 
of scepticism. He knows how to bring home to the minds of 
his readers the deepest basis of the system. Compare e. g. 
his remarks on the "Fluctuations of Human Opinion". '” 
Consequently he thanked God that he hadbeen preserved from 
universal scepticism as he wrote to Dr. Puseyin 1845, for 
which he believed to have a certain disposition.’” 


14. Idealism 


The great underlying principle of modern idealism — no 
matter how differently the many systems develop it — may 
be stated thus: the knowing mind knows only its own thoughts, 
in other words: the object of our knowledge is not distinct 
from the knowledge itself. (Berkeley, Hume, Kant.) 


When still in the Anglican Church Newman seems to have 
been inclined to idealistic doctrines resembling those of 
Berkeley. In his Apologia he speaks about his ''mistrust of 
the reality of material phenomena".’”* In his University 
Sermons we meet questions like these: What if the whole 
series of impressions, made on us through the senses, be 
but the token of realities distinct from themselves .... What 
if the properties of matter are merelyrelative tous? .. What 
if those impressions are but a divine economy suited to our 
need?» At all events we feel an instinct within us, says 
Newman, we have anexternal necessity to force us, to trust 
our senses, and we may leave the question oftheir substantial 


172. [bid., p. 228-236. 173. Un. Ser. pp. 289-290, No. 27. 174. Ward, Life, II, p. 242. 
175. Ibid., Life I, p. 31. 176. Pp. 4,10. 177. Un. Serm. pp. 347-349, No. 40, 41. 
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truth for another world, ''tillthe day break, and the shadows 
flee away". '’* — Those pages, when taken from their contexts 
and not studied in connection with other texts, go far to 
prove that Newman was infected with Berkeleyism. But if we 
compare them with other passeges we shall understand his 
meaning and see that they are meant as an explanation of 
what he calls ''the sacramental principle, i.e. the doctrine 
that material phenomena are both the types and instruments of 
real things unseen" *” and that they do not take into con- 
sideration the reality of the objects of our thinking. 


Nevertheless there remain expressions and sentences in 
Newman's works that seem to point to a sort of moderate 
idealism, especially when compared with his youthful 
aversion for material phenomena, with the possible indirect 
influence of Berkeley and withthe texts quoted just now from 
the University Sermons. 


In the Grammar of Assent for example he speaks about our 
knowledge of anexternal world and calls the proposition that 
"there are things existing external to ourselves" a first 
principle. His explanation, however, of his doctrine sounds 
a little idealistic when he asserts that his first principle is 
formed on an instinct.’*° ''This instinct is directed towards 
individual phenomena one by one, and has nothing of the 
character of a generalization", inother words, every singular 
phenomenonis attributedto areal external object by a spon- 
taneous judgment of our mind. The human mind completes this 
act of the instinct and draws from those recurring ex- 
periences a general proposition and concludes by an inductive 
process that "there is an external world and that all the 
phenomena of sense proceed from it.."' 1*1 


When he speaks about the fact that we cannot see God, he 
adds: 


But still in what sense have we a discernment of His creatures, of the 
individual beings which surround us? The evidence which we have of their 
presence lies in the phenomena which address our senses, and our warrant 
for taking these for evidence is our instinctive certitude that they are evidence. 


178. Ibid., p. 349, No. 141. 179. Apol. pp. 10, 18. 180. Instinct is any spontaneous impulse, 
according to Newman, whether physical as with animals, whether-intelligent as with men, implying 
“a perception of facts without assignable media of perceiving”. Cf. Gramm. p. 334; Ward, Life 
Il, p. 258. 181. Gramm. pp. 61-62, 111. 
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By the law of our nature we associate those sensible phenomena or impressions 
with certain units, individuals, substances, whatever they are to be called, 
which are outside and out of the reach of sense, and we picture them to 
ourselves in those phenomena. The phenomena are as if pictures; but at the 
same time they give us no exact measure or character of the unknown things 
beyond them ... Therefore, when we speak of our having a picture of the things 
which are perceived through the senses, we mean a certain representation, 
true as far as it goes, but not adequate, 18? 


Dr. Meynell, the informal censor of the Grammar, conse- 
quently expressed his doubts as to those apparently idealistic 
statements. In a letter, dated August 16, 1869, he writes: 
"Tfear youfor yourIdealism... Youwillsaythat you believe 
inthe external world as firmly as I do myself. No doubt you 
do. You are not idealist »7ret simple; but you are ideal- 
once. 


In the same letter he suggests to Newman that he should 
speak about immediate perceptionof external objects inorder 
to save himself from this idealism.*™* 


He calledhim a"hypothetical realist'''* i.e. a realist who 
holds that we experience only our own sensations and who 
supposes an external object to account for those sensations 
but is not able to prove “the existence of such an object. 
A natural realist, on the other hand, maintains that we 
immediately perceive the object. '*° 


Newman did not like to be a hypothetical realist in this 
sense; he did not mind being so in another. His knowledge of 
anexternal world is a conclusion of particular experiences. 
Every conclusion is necessarily hypothetical as far as it 
supposes premisses. In the same way this conclusion sup- 
poses aninductive process. This process neednot be strictly 
logical but should be conducted by means of the illative sense 
as its principle of action.’®’ 


After Newman had explained in what sense he was a hypo- 
theticalidealist, Meynell observed that inthis way he seemed 
to deny our immediate perception of external objects and he 
added: ''I know a priest (and he is by no means a fool) who 
holds that matter is nothing else than the action of God upon 


182. /bid., pp. 102-103. 183. Published in the author’s book “Newman’s leer etc.” p. 270. 
184. /bid., pp. 272-273. HSB WMopeh, 05, OTAle 186. /bid., p. 274, letter dated Aug. 18,1869. 
187. Ward, Life II, p. 258. 
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the sensitive faculty. Such a one would be pleased at this 
seeming denial of immediate perception. '''** 


This led Newman to an accurate exposition ofhis meaning 
in his following letter: 'I hold that we do not prove external 
individual objects, but perceive them —I cannot say that we 
immediately perceive them because it is through experience 
as aninstrument that we are led to them — and though we do 
not prove the particular, we do prove the general, i.e. by 
induction from the particular. "' '*° 


He illustrated this by an example: I have a sheet of paper 
before me. Ihadno intention at all of saying that I know this 
by an argument from the impression on my senses. That 
perception comes to me through my senses. Therefore I 
cannot callitimmediate. Ifit were notfor mysenses, nothing 
wouldexcite me to perceive. But as soon as I see the white 
paper, I perceive by instinct (as I call it) without argu- 
mentative media, through mysenses, butnot logically by my 
senses, thatthereisa thing, of which the white paper is the 
outwardtoken. Then, when I have this experience again and 
again, Igoonfrom the one, two three etc. external objects, 
to make aninduction. "There is a vast external world." This 
induction leads to a conclusion much larger than the par- 
ticular perceptions ..... ae 


This excludes all reasonable doubt concerning the problem 
whether Newman taught Berkeleyantheories.'’* Meynell did 
not object any more to Newman's doctrine. 


Finally, what clinches the matter is a text from papers 
published by Erich Przywara, regarding Kant's distinction 
between the knowledge of the noumena and the knowledge of 
the phenomena.” Newman writes thus: 


Kant, whose philosophy I have just been reading in Chalibaus, would say as 
to consciousness: Yes, it bears witness to internal facts of the mind, bur it is 
impossible to connect them, whatever they are, with anything external to it. 


188. *"Newman’s leer etc.” p. 275, letter dated Aug. 18, 1869. 189. Ward, Life II, p. 259, 
Letter of Aug. 20, 1869. 190. Ibid. 191. The fact is Newman never studied Berkeley. See 
Apol. p. 18. 192. “J.H. Newman’s Problemstellung”, Stimmen der Zeit, 112 (1927), p. 444. — He 
speaks here about H.M. Chalibaus (1796-1862), says Przywara in Ringen der Gegeravart, Il, 
p- 840. He wrote “Historische Entwicklung der speculativen Philosophie von Kant bis Hegel” 
1837, which has been translated into English twice, by A. Tulk (London 1854) and A. Edersheim 
(Edinburgh 1854). 
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Well then, I say: - You can indeed reduce me to a state of absolute scepticism 
about everything external to consciousness - but this is a reductio ad absurdum 
of all knowledge external to us whatever, of senses as well as (I should add 
much more than) supersensuous knowledge - but if you do not go this extreme 
length which makes it hopeless ever to reason or to investigate at all you must 
allow something - and all I ask you to allow is this = that it is true I am - or 
that my consciousness that I am represents the fact external to my conscious- 
ness (viz.) of my existence. Now see what is involved in this assumption, viz. 
my consciousness that | am is not immediate, but indirect - Sentio, ergo sum. 
In this is involved therefore the presence of a faculty by which from what I 
haveexperience of | acquire the certainty of that of which I have not experience, 
viz. my existence, my existence being a fact external to consciousness. = But 
if one external unexperienced fact may be known by reasoning upon experience, 
perhaps another may. Therefore, the idea is not absurd that as from ‘sentio’ I 
infer the existence of myself, so from ‘conscientiam habeo’ I infer the existence 
of God, and again from the phenomena of sense I have the existence of matter. 
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Voorschoten, Holland. 


(to be continued) 


WIETIAM OR SAINT-THIERRY AND THE AUTHOR OF THE 
SUMMA SENTENTIARUM 


Literary and Doctrinal Relations 


Amonce the authors of the first half of the twelfth century 
William of Saint- Thierry is certainly one of the better known; 
at least the principal circumstances and dates associated with 
his life can without too great difficulty be reconstructed. ° 


Bornat Liége, he at first became monk of the monastery of 
the Benedictines of St. Nazaire at Reims. In 1119, he was 
elected abbot of St. Thierry near that same town. In1135he 
jommedthe Cistercians of signy in the Diocese of Reims, —1a 
retirement undertaken against the advice of his friend St. 
Bernard, — where he died toward the year 1148. 


Of his many works, all written witha good deal of personal 
unetion, but ‘one shall hold our interest here, namely his 
Liber de sacramento altaris.? On the personal testimony of 
the author,’* this tract onthe eucharist appeared a little after 
his letter remonstrating Rupert of Deutz for some less 
correct expressions used by the latter in’his Ve offictis.* 
Since Rupert died probablyin1129, and most certainly before 
11347 the work of William dates from the time whenhe was 
still abbot of St. Thierry (1119-1135). A. Wilmart places it in 
the -year. 1128: ° 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Liter de sacramento 
altaris passes for one of the most important tracts of the 
epoch, until now it does not seem to have provoked any 


1. On the life and works of William of Saint-Thierry see J. de Ghellinck, 1’! 


ssor de la lit- 
térature latine au XII® siécle, Uruxelles 1946, t. I, p. 186-187. 

2. PL 180, 343-366. 

3. Liber de sacram, alt., Prol. (PL 180, 343-344 D): “Cum nuper, re ipsa exigente, cuidam 
fratri breviter de sacramentis scripsissem...” 

4, PL 180, 341-344. 

5. Cf. A. Manser in Lexihon ftir Theol. und hirche, 1X, 15. 

6. La série et la date des ouvrages de Guillaume de Saint-Thierry, jit Archives de la France 
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particularly attentive study. Having sounded it here and there 
from different pointsof view, weareledto the conviction that 
a literal and doctrinal examination would be truly worthwhile 
for abetter knowledge of the history of theology before Peter 
Lombard. By way of proof we present here the results of 
a comparative enquiry made into the tract of William and 
some chapters of the Summa Sententiarum. 


The Summa, due probably to Otho of Lucques, appeared 
some tenor twelve years after the tract of William, toward 
1140. Betweenthesetwo almost contemporary writings then, 
there exist some acute doctrinal and literary contacts. 
This initself has its importance. Onthe one hand, it permits 
us to augment the list’ of sources, “So dilficult of recovery, 
of the Summa Sententiarum; we have there an advantageous 
result in view of the considerable influence exercised by this 
writing on the theology of the twelfth century and especially 
on Peter Lombard. Onthe other hand, the dependence of the 
Summa upon William of St.Thierry furnishes precious infor- 
mation for the genesis and evolution of certain doctrines 
pertaining to the eucharist and as yet but insufficiently known. 


1. Literary Borrowings 


The Liber de sacramento altaris of William of St. Thierry 
has furnished the Summa Sententiarum a discreet but none- 
theless real contribution. All the borrowings occur, as one 
would expect, in the section where the Summa treats of the 
eucharist, viz. in chapters 2 to 9 of the VIth tractatus.? In 
line withhis usual manner, Otho of Lucques did not proceed 
with massive borrowings. In a general way, he contented 
himself with being inspired by the text and the ideas of his 
model. Here and there however he inserted either entire 
phrases or turns of expressions taken textually fromthe 
tractof William. Since these latter borrowings are the most 
valuable in pointing out the literary dependence, a list is 
here dressed of them with the corresponding texts from the 
Liber de sacramento altaris. 


Summa Sententiarum, tr. VI Liber de sacramento altaris 

(a2) (PIEN765 1391GD) c. 2 (PL 180, 348 D - 349 A) 
Si enim nobis necessaria fuit illa Iam enim non est necessaria nobis 
manifesta praesentia lesu Christi, qua illa eius manifesta praesentia, qua cum 


7. PL.176, 139-146. 
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cum hominibus conversatus fuit ..., ita 
necessaria est in tota ista praesenti 
vita elus praesentia eo modo quo pos- 
set... manducari. Unde ipse dicit: 
“Nisi manducaveritis ... in vobis”. 


c. 3 (ib. 140 AB) 


ee. ef ea quae ibi visibiliter cele- 
brantur, ut fractio, depositio, elevatio. 


Sacramentum enim est sacrae rei sig- 
num. Signum autem est quod praeter 
speciem quam ingerit facit aliquid in 
mentem venire. 

Haec autem visibilia faciunt in men- 
tem venire mortem vel sepulturam vel 
ad coelos ascensionem, et totum ordi- 
nem rei culus Ssacramenta sunt. ‘ 


... ita illo vero cibo veroque potu 
anima ad veram vitam nutritur. 


e SiCut panis ex multis granis cf- 
ficitur unus, vinum ex multis ramecis in 
unum confluit ... 


c. 4 (tb. 141 CD) 


Sed cui creare de nihilo et formatum 
et formam fuit facile, mutare formatum 
et conservare formam non erit difficile 
et ut praeter substantiam subsistat ef- 
ficere. 


Itaque ad mysterii ritum, ad gustus 
suffragium, remanent ista subsistentia, 
ad corpus Domini quodammodo obtegen- 
dum, quod in forma et in natura sua 
sub illis vere persistit. 


4 ee AVY ID) 


Eadem tamen patientia et istos to- 
lerat Deus qua ipse toleravit ludaeos 
irridentes et conspuentes et crucifi- 
gentes. 


c. 9 (tb. 146 A) 


Item Augustinus ... ponit haec verba 
“ipsum et non ipsum”, quod sic intel- 
ligendum est: ipsum essentia, non ipsum 
vistbili forma. 


hominibus conversatus est ... Neces- 
saria tamen nobis est praesentia eius 
eo modo quo eam necessariain Veritas 
testata est dicens: “Nisi manduca- 
veritis ... in vobis” manentem. 


c. 9 (ib. 356 BC) 


... fractio, depositio et elevatio eius 

et cetera quae licet visibiliter ibi cele- 
brentur ... 
Sacramentum enim est sacrae rei sig- 
num. Signum autem est quod praeter 
speciem quam ingerit facit aliquid in 
mentem venire. 

ss. facit venire in mentem fidelium 
mortem vel sepulturam vel ad coelos 
ascensionem totumque ordinem rei cuius 
est sacramentum. 


+». quae ideo dicitur vere cibus quia 
nutrit ad veram vitam. 


tb. (ib. 357 D) 
.e» mamque panis ex multis granis 


unum efficitur, vinum autem ex multis 
acinis in unum confluit ... 


c. 3-4 (ib.) 

(351 A) Et cw creare de nihilo et 
formatum et formam fuit facile, mutare 
formatum et conservare formam quomodo 
erit difficile? (350 A) ... praeter sub- 
stantiam facit Deus subsistere acci- 
dentia ... 

(351) A) Sic itaque ... ad mysterii 
ritum, ad gustus suffragium .... 

(349 D) servientia ad corpus Domini 
quodammodo obtegendum, quod in forma 
et natura sua vere persistit ... 


on tf (les aii £183) 
... Iesus ... gua pietate ludaeos tole- 


ravit irridentes, conspuentes, crucifi- 
gentes, eadem et istos tolerat. 


c. 9 (ib. 360 C) 

Sie autem illud B. Augustini intelli- 
gendum est: quia et ipsum est corpus 
et non ipsum; ipsum quidem est materiali 
essentia, non ipsum autem visibili forma, 
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The agreement of the texts just cited is so perfect that it 
passes without commentary. On the other hand, the re- 
spective age of the two works dispenses with establishing 
by internal arguments, —easy enough for that matter, — the 
priorityof William's tract. It will suffice to note that these 
andother borrowings from the eminently devout and mystic 
Liter de sacramento altaris render account; at least ina 
large measure, for the note of piety which distinguishes 
these chapters from the other parts of the svm™ma Sen- 
tentiarium., 


2. Doctrinal Kapprochements 


The comparison of the two writings in question bear new 
light onthe genesis, in the Summa, of the celebrated eucha- 
ristic distinction of sacramentum tantum, sacramentum et 
, res tantum. Furthermore it permits one to identity 
beyond doubt the mysterious 7uidam whom the theology of 
the time reproaches for teaching the inherence of the eucha- 
ristic accidents in the body of Christ. 


Pees 


A. Lhe Tripartite Formula of the Eucharist 


The tripartite formula ofthe eucharist, which was to finish 
by extending itself to all the sacraments, makes its first 
appearance not, asis oftentimes claimed, in the lractatus de 
sacramento altaris of Stephen of Bauge, * but in the Summa 
Sententiarum, at the third chapter of the VIthtract.'* Already 
here it assumes the double form under which it was to be 
transmitted, that notably of sacramentum tantum, sacra- 
mentum et res, res tantum, and that, identical in sense, of 
sacramentum et non res, sSacramentum et res, reset non 
saecramentum. 


8. Besides these textual correspondences, there are others, as shall be seen in the course of 
this article. Cf. also chapter 9 of the treatise on the Eucharist in the Summa Sententiarum (PL 176, 
145 D), which deals with the seemingly contrary texts of the Fathers. Its dependence on William’s 
work, c. 12 (PL180, 362 ©), is evident from the fact that both authors start with the same text of 
St. Augustine’s Commentary on St. John, tract. 30, n. 1 (PL 35, 1632): “Donec saeculum finiatur....” 


9. This is sufficiently clear from the imperfect manner in which the Summa has assimilated 
some of William’s ideas, see infra, p. 249. 


10. On this question, cf. D, Van den Eynde, On the attribution of the “Tractatus de sacramento 
altaris” to Stephen of Baugé, in Franciscan Studies, X, 1950, 33-45. 


Ii. PL 176, 140. 
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Just. like. any of the other formulas of the time, it is-by 
no means the result of spontaneous generation. Quite the 
contrary, it was in preparation from a long while back and 
the author of the Summa needed but to give it a last touch. 
Indeed, the theology of baptism and that too of the eucharist 
had for a long time offered an ensemble of expressions and 
of ideas which suggested its formation. 


In point offact, the formulaas such existed already though 
im avery ditrerent sense. “Before they publication: Of the 
Summa, the Scholastics distinguished, apropos of baptism, 
between the effective but unfruitful reception of the sacra- 
ment, asinthe case ofthe ficti, the effective and at the same 
time fruitfulreception, whichis the normal case, and finally 
the virtual reception, such as happens in the baptism of fire 
or ofdesire. Fromnotsolongback then, certain theologians 
belonging to the current of Anselm of Laon applied to these 
three ways of receiving baptism the terms sacramentum et 
non res, sacramentum et res, and res et non sacramentum. 
In this terminology, the work sacramentum is taken in the 
strict sense, meaning an efficacious sign of grace, and 
designates always, even in the expression sacramentum et 
res, areality distinctive from the res or salutary effect of 
the sacrament. 


That new formula, held out already in the Sententiae 
Anselmi, finds its first close expression in the Sententiae 
ndivinae paginae, with however a partially defective appli- 
cation. It did not tempt Hugh of Saint- Victor nor Abelard, 
but the author of the Summa Sententiarum took on to it 
while at the same time correcting the less happy consider - 
ations of his source. 


Sent. divinae paginae} 2 


Notandum autem quatuor esse gene- 
ra hominum. Quidam habent sacramentum 
et rem sacramenti, et hii salvantur. Alii 
nec habent sacramentum nec rem sacra- 
menti, Sicut pagani, et hii prorsus damp- 
nantur. Alii vero, sicut parvuli, habent 
sacramentum fidem propriam sed non 


Summa Sent. 3 


Deinde restat videre quod quidam 
Sacramentum et rem suscipiunt, alii 
sacramentum et non rem, alii rem et non 
sacramentum. Sacramentum et rem sacra- 
cramenti suscipiunt parvuli ... in quibus 
non requiritur propria fides; adulti quo- 
que, si propria fide accedunt, et sacra~ 


12. Edit. Fr. Bliemetzrieder, Anselms systematische Sentenzen (Beitrage zur Gesch. der Philos. 
des Mittelalters, XVIII, fasc. 2-3), Munster-in-Westph., 1919, 46. 


13. Tract. V, 5 (PL 176, 130 BC). 
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rem sacramenti, videlicet et hi etiam 
salvantur. Alii autem non habent sacra- 
mentum sed rem sacramenti, id est 
fidem, sicut Cornelius ..... 


De his quaestio, utrum salvantur an 
non. Augustinus dicit: “Si non con- 
temptus religionis sed articulus ex- 
cludit necessitatis, salvantur.” 


Sed in libro Retractationum profitetur 
se male dixisse, aperte ostendens quod 
nullus sine gratia baptismi salvari pos- 


mentum et rem sacramenti habent .... 
Sacramentum et non rem illi qui ficte ac- 
cedunt .... Rem et non sacramentum 
habent sicut martyres .... 


De illis qui fidem Christi habent ... 
quaeritur utrum salventur. ... .Augusti- 
nus ... dicit ... “Tunc impletur mysteri- 
um baptismi, cum non contemptus re- 


ligionis sed articulus necessitatis ex- 
cludit.” 


Sed dicunt quidam hoc retractasse 
Augustinum, quod falsum est. Non enim 
sententiam retractavit sed exemplum 


Sit. quod de latrone induxerat. 


The undeniable parallelism seen between the text of the 
Sententiae divinae paginae and that of the Summa implies, 
itwouldseem, the direct dependence of the second upon the 
first. At the least it demands the intervention of a common 
or some intermediate source: It is clear in cirtect that tic 
expositionof the Sententiae represents a less evolved stage 
of doctrine, and therefore more ancient; what is said there 
onthe subject of children who obtain salvation, even though 
they receive the sacrament without grace, is proof enough. 
The Summa offers a correct doctrine, which in sum total is 
that of the corresponding chapter of the De Sacramentis of 
Hugh of St. Victor." Its author has however before his eyes 
the text of the Sententiae divinae paginae or a Similar one. 
Otherwise it is impossible to understand either its em- 
ployment of the tripartite formula, or its superfluous mainte- 
nance of the distinction between the parvuli who have not 
and the adultiwho have the fides propria, or againthe express 
attribution to certain quidam of the change of opinion imputed 
to St. Augustine. All these details are absent from the expose 
of HughofSt. Victor, but find their exact counterpart in that 
of the Sententiae divinae paéginae. 


Otho of Lucques has not then created the famous tripartite 
formula, since already before himit wasin usage apropos of 
baptism. His merit inthis consists that he transferred it from 
the domain of baptism to that of the eucharist, andhereby im- 
pressed upon it asense completely different. As applied to 
baptism it had a disjunctive sense: one receives either pre- 


14, Lib. VI, p. 6, c. 7 (PL 176, 453 D-454 A). 
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ciselythe sacramentum tantum of baptism, or precisely the 
sacramentum et res, or precisely the res tantum. Trans- 
posedto the eucharist it becomes copulative and designates 
the three objective realities which are connected with that 
sacrament: thesacramentum tantum or the visible species, 
which signify without being signified; the sacramentum et res 
or the physical body of Christ, whichis at the same timesi¢- 
num and signatum; the res tantum or the spiritual and mysti- 
calbody, whichis signified bythe two first without signifying 
anything of itself. In that context the word sacramentum has 
no longer the signification of an essentially sensible sign, still 
less that of an efficacious signof grace, because it applies it- 
self equally wellto the eucharistic and by definition invisible 
body as to the species which produce nothing. Sacramentum takes 
here then the general sense of sacred sign, be it sensible or 
subtracted fromthe senses, efficacious or without effect. In 
particular the expression sacramentum et res designates no 
longer, asinthe case of baptism, a double reality, viz. the 
efficacious sign andthe grace, but instead the two aspects of 
sigénum and signatum of a single and identical reality, which 
is none other than the physical body of Christ. So, in order to 
adapt the tripartite formula of baptism to the eucharist the 
author of the Summa has submitted its sense to a radical 
transformation. 


The initiative ofthe Summa is however much less original 
thanit would appear. Indeed independently of the theology of 
baptism, many elements of that transformation had already 
previously received a first elaboration in the scholastic 
tracts upon the eucharist. Thus in order to clear away the 
ambiguity from the word sacramentum which until then 
applied itself indifferently to the species and to the body of 
Christ which is there hidden, Alger of Liege made a clear 
distinction between the sacramentum tantummodo, or the 
species, andthe substantia, or the body of Christ. Ata 
date more close to the publicationoftheSumma Sententiarum, 
the Sententiae Anselmi called the eucharistic body sacra- 
mentum et res sacramenti: res by way of reference to the 
species or visible sacrament, sacramentum by way of refer- 


15. De sacramentis corp. et sang. dominici, I, 5 (PL 180, 752 BC): “Fomam panis et vini et 
ceteras elementorum remanentes et visibiles qualitates sacramentum tantummodo vere dici et 


esse...” 
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ence to the celestial bread of angels, namely the Word.’® The 
material identity of these eucharistic expressions with those 
applied apropos of baptism, couldnot escape the author of the 
Summa; this was without doubt one of the factors which in- 
duced him to transpose the tripartite formula of baptism to the 
eucharist. There was however another, more decisive and 
more easily verifiable, the influence namely of William of 
bia, Phierry. 


That author had, — and as it would appear the first among 
his contemporaries, —daringly proposed aperfect equivalent 
O1, the tripartite formula in order to indicave the three re-— 
alities implied in the eucharist. He wrote in effect that the 
species arethe sacramentum of the physical body of Christ; 
that this in turn habet suum sacramentum in the physical 
form of the bread and is at the same time sacramentum of 
the spiritual body; finally, that the spiritual body sacra- 
mentum habet in the physical body andthe species.’’ 


The greater part of these ideas and these terms were 
traditional. On one point however William is an innovator, 
namely when he calls the body of Christ, distinct from the 
species, sacramentum of the spiritual body. Before him 
a goodmany theologians had applied the word sacramentum 
to the corpus Christi, but they were understood to speak of 
the body with and under the species, and consequently of the 
sacramént of the eucharist as a whole. 


William was well aware of the novelty of his opinion, Using 
the language of Lanfranc he defends himself from the eventual 
accusation of presumption.** He takes goodcare above all to 
surround his principaltheses, — altera caro Christi alterius 


16. Edit. Fr. Bliemezrieder, op. cit., 116-117: “Est tamen Christus et sacramentum et res 
sacramenti. Corpus enim eius quod diversis respectibus visibile et invisibile dicitur, res est 
visibilis sacramenti; sacramentum, panis coelestis et invisibilis, quo vivunt angeli; hic vero 
panis res est sui corporis.” 


17. Lib. de sacram. alt., 10 (PL 180, 356 bC): “...altera Christi caro alterius est sacramentum... 
Caro autem illa ... quae efficit vitam, sacramentum habet item carnem Christi quae crucifixa est... 
Rursumque caro, quae crucifixa est, in panis visibilis forma suum habet sacramentum...” 


Ibid., (ibid., 357 C): “..idern corpus Christi, quod de terra sumptum est, et sacramentum eius, 
visibilis illa species, sacramenta sunt alterius corporis Christi, quod est Ecclesia...” 


18. Ibid., 9 (PL 180, 355 C): “Nemo autem novitatis me arguat praesumptorem, quod corpus 
Christi sacramentum appellem cosporis Christi.” - Cf. Lanfranc, De corpore et sanguine Domini, 
14 (PL 145, 424 B). 
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est sacramentum, — with arguments from tradition and 
reason. These latter are particularly interesting because 
they deliberately change the established sense of the words 
sacramentum and signum, with an end precisely toward 
adapting them to the real but invisible body of Christ. In 
effect, of the two definitions in vogue then, — sacrae rei 
sigénum and invisibilis gratiae visibilis formaor visibile 
siénum *? — William produces onlythe first, which makes no 
express mention of the visibility; He does still more. To 
explain his thought, he reproduces the Augustinian definition 
of sign bringing to it however a change of significance. St. 
Augustine wrote: Signum est id quod praeter speciem quam 
ingerit sensibus aliud aliquid facit in cognitionem venice;”° 
William suppresses without any more ado the word sensibus. 
From being adefinitionofa sensible sign the formula trans- 
poses itself thereby into a definition of sign in general, be it 
sensible or not. Taking care moreover to leave out the attri- 
bution of both the one andthe other definitionto St. Augustine, 
William gives not only a proof of fairness; he discloses also 
that he took account of the transformation of sense and of 
form that he had them undergo. It is then wittingly that 
William removedthe principal obstacle which until that time 
prevemicd the invisible body of Christ: distinct trom ithe 
species from being considered as atrue sacmmentum or sacred 
sign. Thereby he opened the way to those soon to call the 
eucharistic body sacramentum etres. 


Now, thethirdchapter of the Summa Sententiarum, which 
exposes the doctrine of the triple eucharistic reality with 
the tripartite: formula, is nothing ‘other ‘than a tissue of 
thoughts, of citations and of texts borrowed from the tract 
of William of St. Thierry. 


Above one may read the textual correspondences between 
chapter.three of tract VI of the Summa and the Liber de 
sacramento altaris. Presently we reproduce the entire text 
of the same chapter and all the parallel places in William. 


19, Cf. D. Van den Eynde, Les Définitions des sacrements dans la premere période de la 
Scolastique, (Rome 1950), 17-31. 
20. De doctrina christiana, II, 1 (PL 34, 35). 
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Summa Sententiarum, tr. VI, c. 3 
(PL 176) 


Nunc videndum est in hoc sacramento, 
quid sacramentum, quia res sacramenti. 
Tria hic consideranda oportet: unum 
quod est sacramentum tantum, alterum 
quod est sacramentum et res, tertium 
quod est res tantum. 


1. Sacramentum et non res sunt species 
visibiles, id est panis et vini, et ea 
quae tbi visibiliter cele brantur, ut fractio 
depositio elevatio. , 


Sacramentum enim est sacrae rei 
signum. Signum autem est quod praeter 
speciem quam ingerit facit aliquid|in 
mentem venire. 

Haec autem visibilia faciunt in men- 
tem venire mortem vel sepulturam vel 
ad coelos ascensionem et totum ordinem 
rel culus sacramenta sunt. 


In hoc etiam species panis et vini di- 
cuntur sacramenta corporis et sanguinis 
dominici, quia, sicut pane et vino prae 
omnibus aliis ctibis sive potibus corpus 
reficitur, ita illo vero cibo veroque potu 
anima ad veram vitam nutritur. 


Cum Ecclesia quoque saepissime in 
sacra Scriptura dicatur corpus Christi, 
et huius corporis panis et vinum sacra- 
menta esse leguntur; quia, Sicut panis 
ex multis granis efficitur unus, vinum ex 
multis ramecis in unum confluit, ita ex 
pluribus membris Ecclesia, quae est 
corpus Christi, adunatur. 


2. Sacramentum et res, ipsum corpus 
Christi et sanguis: res, quantum ad illas 
species quibus significatur; haec res 
iterum sacramentum est alterius, scilicet 
unitatis capitis et membrorum, quam ef- 
ficit fides corporis et sanguinis Domini. 


3. Et ista res sacramenti virtus ap- 
pellatur. Dicitur etiam spiritualis caro 
Christi. Hieronymus in Epistolam ad. 


De sacramento altaris 
(PL 180) 
(c. 10: the sacramenta of the various 
corpora Christi) 


(356 BC) ... altera Christi caro alteri- 
us est sacramentum. Sacramentum enim 
est sacrae rei signum. Signum autem est 
quod praeter speciem quam tingerit 
facit aliquid in mentem venire. Caro 
autem illa, quae ... veram efficit vitam, 
sacramentum habet item carnem Christi, 
quae crucifixa est ... 


Rursumque caro quae crucifixa est in 
panis visibilis forma suum habet sacra- 
mentum, quia, cum in mysteriis con- 
sideratur fractio depositio et elevatio 
eius quae ... visibiliter ibi celebrentur .. 


... facit venire in mentem fidelium 
mortem vel sepulturam vel ad coelos 
ascensionem totumque ordinem rei cuius 
est sacramentum. 


Licet etiam, in.eo quod panis inter 
omnes cibos tenet principatum, visibilis 
illa species eius carnis possit esse 
sacramentum: quae ideo dicitur vere ci- 
bus, quia nutrit ad veram vitam. 


(357 C) ... visibilis illa species sa-- 
cramenta sunt alterius corporis Christi, 
quod est Ecclesia ... Namque panis ex 
multis granis unum efficitur, vinum 
autem ex multis acinis in unum confluit: 
quod eiusdem rei est sacramentum. 


(357 C): ... corpus Christi... et sacra- 
mentum eius, visibilis illa species, sa- 
cramenta sunt alterius corporis Christi, 
quod est Ecclesia, cuius caput est 
Christus, 


(c. 5-8: the double manducation) 
(353 B): Hieronymus in Epistolam ad 
Ephesios: “Sed dupliciter intelligitur 
caro Christi: vel spiritualis illa atque 
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Ephesios: “Dupliciter intelligitur caro 
Christi: vel spiritualis illa.atque di- 
vina, de qua ipse dicit ‘Caro mea vere 
est cibus’; vel caro quae crucifixa est 
et sepulta, 


‘De hac spirituali carne dicit lesus: 
“Qui manducat carnem meam, in me 
manet et ego in eo”. 


Istam carnem manducat qui per fidem 
Christo connectitur et conformatur. 
Augustinus: ‘“Nulli aliquatenus ambi- 
gendum unumquemque fidelium corporis 
et saguinis dominici tunc esse partici- 
pem quando in baptismate Christi mem- 
brum efficitur; nec alienari ab illius 
panis calicisque consortio, etsi ante- 
quam illum panem comedat, de hoc sae- 
culo migraverit in unitate corporis 
Christi constitutus. Sacramenti quoque 
illius participatione non privatur, quando 
in se hoc quod illud sacramentum sig- 
nat invenitur”. 


Itaque tria in hoc sacramento con- 
sideranda sunt: species visibiles, quae 
sactamentum sunt et non res; et verum 
corpus Christi, quod sub specie est 
panis et vini; tertium ipsa efficacia 
sacramenti, quae spiritualis caro Christi 
et virtus sacramenti appellantur, ut dixi- 
mus. 


divina, de qua ipsa dicit ‘Caro mea 
vere est cibus’; vel caro illa quae cruci- 
fixa est et sepulta”. 


(353 A): «.. de qua dicit lesus: “Qui 
manducat meam carnem, in me manet et 
ego in eo”, 


(354 D): ... nulli est aliquatenus am- 
bigendum tunc unumquemque fidelium 
corporis sanguinisque dominici partici- 
pem fieri quando in baptismate membrum 
corporis Christi efficitur; nec alienari 
ab illius panis calicisque consortio, 
etiamsi antequam comedat panem illum 
et calicem bibat, de hoc saeculo in uni- 
tate corporis Christi constitutus absc- 
cedat. Sacramenti quippe illius partici- 
patione ac beneficio non privatur, quando 
ipse hoc quod illud sacramentum signifi- 
cat invenitur.” 


Except the phrases at the beginning and at the end, which 
are suggested to him by the De Sacramentis of Hugh of St. 
Victor, and the tripartite formula itself, Otho of Lucques 
has borrowed from William the entire content of his exposé 
and a good part of his text.’ He even reproduces his model 
with a too great servility. For example, he quotes the 
Augustinian definition of the signum in the truncated form 
found in William, to apply it nevertheless, not any longer 
to the invisible body of Christ, but to the sacramentum 
tantum, which is essentially a sensible sign. Again, at the 
end of his exposé, after the example of Hugh of St. Victor, the 
sacramentum tantum withthe species along; si nevertheless, 
in his explanation, he extends, through dependence from 
William, the word to the bread and the wine and evento all 


21. See text infra, p. 253. 
22. Cf. for instance the formula at the end of the text quoted supra, p. 250. 
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the ceremonies of the Mass. Finally, he confuses under the 
same expression of res tantum the effect obtained by and in 
the sacrament with the grace of spiritual communion; in 
other words, heconfuses the signatum non signum of the sacra- 
ment with the non-sacramental reception of the grace. All 
these imperfections are due to adefective assimilation of his 
source. They prove in their own way just to what point the 
Summa is dependent upon the trait of William of St. Thierry. 
It is then the exposition of the latter which has led in the first 
instance the author of the Summa to apply the formula of the 
triple reception of baptism to the three eucharistic realities. 


B. The Problem of the Inherence of the Eucharistic 
Accidents 


The questionof the subject of the eucharistic accidents was 
raised from the very beginning of the School. One finds it 
already formulated clearly in the eucharistic trait of Alger 
of Liége published between 1110 and 1120.*° The first 
answers are not however in concordance. Before the ap- 
pearance of the Sentences of Lombard one finds at least three 
different ones: 


The first holds that the accidents of the bread and the wine 
continue to exist after the consecration without the support 
of any substance. It is proposed already by Alger, ~™* then 
adopted by Hugh of St. Victor”’andthe Summa Sententiarum, % 
and finally by Peter Lombard as well in hisCollectaneaas 
in his Book of Sentences.*’ It was to finish by becoming 
common in the School. 


A second opinion proposed as the subject of inherence of 
the accidents the eucharistic body itself. Until now the name 
of any author holding this opinion has not been indicated. It 


23. Alger, op. cit., Il, 1 (PL 180, 809 D): “Sed quaerunt dialectici: cum substantia panis in 
corpus Christi conversa iam non sit panis, in quo fundamento remanent qualitates?” = On Alger’s 
part in the solution of that problem, cf. L. Brigué, Alger de Liége, (Paris 1936), 87-89. 

24. Op. cit., Il, 1 (PL 180, 810A). 

25. De sacramentis, lib. I, p. 8, c. 9 (PL 176, 468 BC): “Iloc expressius distinximus propter 
eos qui ex sua ratione fidei praeiudicium faciunt et suo sensu incedentes asserere nituntur..., 
quia substantia corporis et sanguinis Christi creditur, possibiliter et inesse speciem et quali- 
tatem panis et vivi quae cernitur...” 


26. Tract. VI, c. 4(PL 176, 141 C): see text infra, p. 253. 
27. Collect., Epist. | ad Cor. (PL 191, 1644 ©); Sent. IV, d. 12, c. 1 (edit. Quaracchi 808), 
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is known only thanks to the remarks of Hugh’® and of the 
author ofthe Summa*’ who reject it, andofcertain disciples 
of Abelard,”*° who judge it possible but less probable. 


In fine, Abelard and his partisans prefer to think that the 
accidents "appear in the air'' after the manner of human 
forms in the apparition of angels.*’ We know that William 
of St. Thierry has violently attacked this particular view in 
his Disputatio adversus Abailardum of the year 1138, which 
clinched the offensive against that author.** St. Bernard 
however did not attach to it any great importance. Neither 
would the Council of Sens of 1140 retain this accusation. 


Ips possible, “we believe, to identity the mysterious 
anonymous who to the eyes of his contemporaries passed for 
the professor of the second opinion. Among the theologians 
who indicate it, it is not Hugh of Saint- Victor though or the 
disciples of Abelard who permit of breaking through that 
anonymity, but none other than the author of the Summa 
Sententiarum. Indeed, the passage where the latter mentions 
and rejects the opinion mentioned, isone mosaic of texts 
borrowed ad litteram from the trait of William of Saint- 
rilerry, in part even from the chapter which treats ex 
professo ofour problem. This implies that the author of the 
Summa Sententiarum considered the abbot of St. Thierry as 
the main defendant of this opinion. A close examination of 
the texts themselves confirms fully that impression. 


Summa Sententiarum, c. 4 Liber de sacramento altaris, c. 3-4 
(PL 176) (PL 180) 

(141 C D) Quaeritur in quo sit illa (349 D) ... mutata panis substantia 
species et sapor ille. Non enim possumus in aliam susbstantiam, ad quoddam 
dicere quod sint in substantia panis et mysterii obsequium quaedam accidentia 
vini, Cum non sit ibi substantia panis quae illi inhaerebant, sic transtulit non 


28. See text supya, n. 25. 

29. Cf. infra, p. 254. 

30. Cf. following note. 

31. Sent. Hermanni, 29 (PL 178, 1743 B and D): “De specie quoque illa panis et vini dubitatur 
cuius sit. Ad quod sane respondendum quod ipsum corpus, propter horrorem assumendi, eas in se 
formas recipiat... Si ... nolumus dicere quod illius corporis sit haec forma, possumus satis dicere 
quod in aere sit illa forma ad occultationem, propter praedictam causam, camis et sanguinis re 
servata, sicut forma humana in aere est quando angelus in homine apparet.” - Cf. also Capitula 
Guillelmi, 3 (PL 182, 532 B); Capitula P. Abaelardi, 9 (PL 182, 1052 C); Sententiae Parisienses 
(edit. A. Landgraf in Spicilegium sacrum lovan., 14,) p. 43; Sententiae Florianenses (edit. Hl. Ost- 
lender in Florilegium patrist., 19), p. 31. 


32. 9 (PL 180, 280 CD): cf. text infra, n. 34. 
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et vini sed verum corpus Christi; nec 
audemus dicere quod (in-) sint corpori 
Christi; non enim habet corpus Christi 
rotundam figuram in se, sed qualem in 
iudicio yisuri sumus. 


Sed cui creare de nihilo et formatum et 
formam fuit facile, mutare formatum et 
conservare formam non erit difficile, et 


mutata, ut corpus Domini, licet adsit 
albedo non fiat album, nec rotunditas 
rotundum; sed huiusmodi omnia sic re 
servavit ut, licet vero humanitatis eius 
corpori [ad sint non tamen] insint, non 
tamen illud inficiant vel afficiant, sicut 
accidentia substantiam cui accidunt, sed 
exterius servientia ad corpus Domini 
quodam modo obtegendum, quod in forma 
et natura sua vere persistit, unum quid- 
dam quod pani inerat naturaliter et non 
inerat corpori Domini et inesse illi 
exigebat res sacramenti, tegminis sui 
obsequio in illud faciant transire. ... 
Nec... mirandum quod praeter sub- 
stantiam facit Deus subsistere accidentia. 


(351 A) Et cui creare de nihilo et for- 
matum et formam fuit facile, mutare for 
matum et conservare formam quomodo 


ut praeter substantiam subsistat ef- ertt difficile? 


ficere. 

Itaque ad mysterii ritum, ad gustus 
suffragium, remanent ista subsistentia ad 
corpus Domini quodammodo obtegendum, 
quod in forma et in natura sua sub illis 
vere persistit. 


Sic ttaque, ut dictum est, ad mysterii 
ritum, ad gustus suffragium ... possibile 
factum est nobis ... corpus eius man- 
ducare ... 


The words placed within parentheses do not, to all proba- 
bility, appertain to the original. The structure, gram- 
matically very harsh, of the sentence in Migne and the 
variants of the two manuscripts we were able to consult, * 
give already an index of it. But the context is decisive. It 
is indeed unconceivable that William should first em- 
phatically denythe inesse ofthe accidents, —licet adsint non 
tamen insint, — andthen, three lines further, clearly assert 
the opposite, — quod inesse illi exigebat res sacramenti. 
William of St. Thierry has simply written licet insint; the 
restis the work of an interpolation, brought in to lead back 
the text of William to the current opinion. 


That such was the true pensee of the abbot of St. Thierry is 
evidenced moreover by the examination of his other writings. 
In fact, he again expressed himself on the same problem in 
his letter to Rupert, written toward 1128, and in his Dis- 


33. Paris, Sainte Genevieve 1367, f. 24 is in perfect agreement with the text of Migne viz. 
Dom Tissier, Bibliotheca Cisterciensis. On the contrary, Vat. lat. 175, f. 162%, reads as follows: 
*.... ut, licet vero humanitatis comoris sint Hta [a blanc] non tamen illud inficiant sicut acci- 


dentia substantia (!), sed...” 
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putatio adversus Abailardum of 1138. Eachtime he declares, 
exactlyasinhis Liber de sacramento altaris, that after the 
consecration the species "are in the body of Christ'' and 
"that they are transferred to it". “* This constant conviction 
that renders reason for his hostile attitude to the Abelardian 
theory of the adherence of the accidents "in the air". 


William, it is true, adds at each of the places indicated, 
that the eucharistic accidents, though adhering in the body 
of Christ, do not either affect or inform the latter in any 
way. That reserve however did not prevent his first assertion 
from becoming suspect to the theologians of the School for 
whom inesse was a synonym for informare. In point of fact 
not a single contemporary took the least account of the 
reserve of William; quite to the contrary, everyone combatted 
his opinion, precisely because from it would necessarily 
follow that the eucharistic body should become ''white'' or 
"round'' just like the species of bread itself. On this point 
the author of the Summa Sententiarum iscompletelyin accord 
with Hugh of St. Victor and Abelard. But in tone he is a great 
deal more moderate than the first of these authors; far from 
denouncing the opinion of William as importing prejudice to 
the faith, he expresses himself discreetly and even witha 
certain reverence: ''We do not dare to say, he writes, that 
the accidents are in the body of Christ.'' One feels that it is 
against his heart and with regret that he separates himself 
from his source. On the other hand he is more firm than 
Abelard and his disciples; the latter regard the theory of 
William with favor, even though they lean rather toward the 
solution of the adherence of the accidents in the air. 


But, whatever may have beenthe reactions of the different 
authors, the dependence of the Summa from William of St. 
Thierry furnishes proof that the latter passed, rightly or 


34, Epist. ad quendam monachum (PL 180, 343 A and C): “Potestque [Deus] accidentia, sub- 
stantiae fundamento, vel continere vel in aliam transferre substantiam... Vera species visibilis 
panis, quae fuit in pane, ipsa facta praeter substantiam suam, quodammiodo in aliena peregrinatur, 
continente eam qui facit eam et ad suum transferente corpus. Quae tamen translata ad corpus, non 
eo modo est ad illud quomodo accidens ad substantiam; quia corpus Domini, quantum in sua 
substantia, nec album efficit albedo illa nec rotundum rotunditas illa, sicque de reliquis.” 


Disput. adv. Abaelardum, 9 (PL 180, 280 C): “Dicit etiam: magister Petrus de sacramento al- 
taris ... accidentia prioris substantiae remanere in aere. Obsecro, ut quid in aere? Quid ibi factura 
sunt? Nobis vero videtur, si vobis etiam videtur, quod accidentia illa sive prioris forma sub- 
stantiae, — quae, ut puto, nonnisi consonus in unum accidentium concursus est, — si ibi est, in 


corpore Domini est, non formans illud. 
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wrongly, for having taught the inherence of the accidents of 
the eucharist in the body of Christ. 


DAMIAN VAN DEN EYNDE, O.F.M. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York, 


THE SONS OF ST. FRANCIS IN THE HOLY LAND 


Official Entrance of the Franciscans as Custodians 
of the Basilica of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 


Introduction 


Tue following pages are written in order to throw some 
new light onthat difficult historical question: the date of the 
entry of the Friars Minor as custodians of the venerated 
Sanctuary of the Nativity in Bethlehem. 


The documents we have consulted are already known to 
students of medieval Palestinology, but, for many reasons, 
the conclusions drawn from them by various authors were 
not, to our mind, what they should be: the texts of these 
documents have been published but not all of them critically 
established, a fact which has led to some false interpre- 
tations. 


Between 1900 and our own day, wonderful progress has 
been made in the study of Franciscan history in the Near 
East and new documents have been brought to light and 
studied, causing many authorities in this field to abandon 
previously held opinions. One such opinion was that the 
Franciscan custody of the Holy Places in Palestine dated back 
to the visit of St. Francis to the Orient in 1219.° That St. 
Francis visitedthe Holy Sepulchreis a pious traditionrather 
than historical fact, none of the contemporary documents 
make mention of it, we find it mentioned for the first time 
im 1320 a century later, ~ 


The next step was to attachthe beginning of the Franciscan 
custody of the Holy Places in Jerusalem and Bethlehem to the 
Treaty of 1229-1239 concluded between Fredrick II and Al- 
Kamel Muhammad, or to one of the other Treaties which 


1. LEMMENS, L., De sancto Francisco Christum praedicante coram Sultano, in: Archivum Fran- 
ciscanum Historicum, XIX (1926) 559-578 (Abbrev. AFI). 


2. Cfr. also JACOPOZZI, N., Love sia avvenuta la visita di San Francesco d’Assisi al 
Sultano Malek al Kamel, in: Frate Francesco, II (1925) 379-393. 
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followed and 1242° was lookedonasa very probable date for 
quite a while, only to yield later to 1309 which date in turn 
became untenable as new documents came to light. 


While we must admit that the second half of the XIIIth 
century is far from clear as far as Franciscan history in 
the Near East is concerned, still we are fortunate in having 
the testimony of a few Pilgrims which throws some light on 
this otherwise dark period. 


The little we do know of the XIII and XIV centuries makes 
us allthe more anxious to know more and makes us wish that 
those Pilgrims had left us fuller accounts concerning the 
venerable sanctuaries of Palestine, especially as regards the 
details of the liturgy as carried out in those sanctuaries 
(as the Pilgrim Sylvia Eteria does for the IV century) and 
as regards the clergy and custodians who took care of the 
Sanctuaries of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. Had those Pilgrims 
done so, how valuable would their writings not be to us today. 
But we are being unfair to the pious Pilgrims of the middle- 
ages who were interested in the spiritual benefits they could 
derive for their souls from a visit to the Holy Places rather 
than in giving posterity vivid accounts of what they saw and 
learned.’ Even Fra Niccold of Poggibonsi, who, as we shall 
see, left us the most explicit testimony concerning the 
Franciscans as custodians of the Sanctuary of Bethlehem 
(the subject of our studies in this7article) even he gives ves 
these facts as a side-line, his interest was not history but 
the spiritual edification of his readers. 


Fra Niccold of Poggibonsi 


His Chronology 


The subject under discussion is the date of the official entry 
of the Franciscans as Custodians of the Basilica of Bethle- 
hem. We have the testimony of a trustworthy eye witness, 
Fra Niccold of Poggibonsi, who was present at this solemn 


3. VAN DEN WYNGAERT, A., in: La France Franciscaine, IV (1921) 52-71, 455. 
CH. KOMLER, in Revue de l’Orient Latin, VII, 450 has clearly proved that contemporary 
documents say nothing of Franciscans in Jerusalem at the time of Frederic II. In G BB II 290 there 


are no objective proofs. 


4, ROEHRICHT, Deutsche Pilgerreisen nach dem Ileil. Lande, 2 ed., (Innsbruck 1900); 8. 
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entry and installation while he was a Pilgrimin the Holy Land 
between February 1347 andthe Summer of 1349.° The testi- 
mony of this Franciscan is clear and categorical and it cannot 
be gain-said, but because of chronological difficulties His- 
torians have not given it the weight it merits, therefore our 
first step will be to explain Fra Niccold's chronology. 


"In the early days of the month of March of the year of our 
Lord Jesus Christ MCCCXLYV I left Poggibonsi'' and passing 
through Florence, Bologna, Ferrara and Chioggiahe arrives 
at Venice his port of embarkation.° He is loud in his praise 
of the port of Venice and is convinced ''that it is the most 
beautiful harbour in the world, wherein one can find a ship 
to take one to any part of the world one would wish to go". ’ 
He must not have had great difficulty therefore in finding a 
ship to take himtothe Near East, as Venice had commercial 
dealings with the Islands and seaport towns of the Mediter- 
ranean. In fact ''onthe sixthof April of the year of our Lord 
MCCCXLVI signing ourselves with the sign of the cross we 
went on board.. and the next -morning in God's name we 
set saul. 


Fra Niccold's chronology is not always as clear as it is 
above, bul it¢can be reconstructed if one studies the text 
carefully and pays attention to his incidental phrases. He 
tells us that he left Poggibonsi in the early days of March 
1345 onhis way to Venice and that he boarded a ship for the 
Near East on the 6th April 1346.’ Fr. Jerome Golubovié 
thought 1345 was due to a copyist's error, for, while 1346 
fits in perfectly with the mention of Good Friday falling on 
14 April as stated in the same Chapter III, 1345 was unex- 
plainable, since there is no indication whatsoever that Fra 
Niccold remained a whole year in Venice.” 


5. FRA NICCOLO DA POGGILONSI: A Voyage beyond the Seas 1346-1350, (Jerusalem 1945). 
We quote frorn this edition. 

6. FRA NICCOLO op. cit. 2. 1 the codices have variants as to the transposition of words but 
the month and the year is the same in all codices. 

7a, FRAGINICCOLO; op. cits, 2 

Se RA RNIGECOLO monn ert. 2. 

9. FRA NICCOLO, op. cit., 3, Nel 1345 il Venerdf Santo cadeva il 25 marzo e nel 1347 il 
30 inarzo. 

10.GIROLAMO GOLUBOVICH, Siblioteca Bio-Biliografica della Terra Santa e dell’Oriente 
Francescano. Tomo V, (Quaracchi 1927), 2, nota 4 (abbrev. G BB). 
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However 1345 is quite correct according to the Florentine 
calendar which began the New Year on the 25 March, the 
day of the Annunciation or Incarnation, a method of reckoning 
we findusedbyother Pilgrims also.’’ And Fra Niccold was 
a native of the district of Florence as he tells us himself in 
the acrostic composed of the initial letters of his 86 chapters: 
Frate Nicoolaé (Chapters I-XIII) and Frate Nicola di Corbico 
da Poeibonici del Contado di Florenca dela Provincia di 
Toscoana (Chapters XIV-LXXXVI). 


Once we know the calendar he followed, the chronology 
of ''a voyage beyond the Seas''is perfectly clear and orderly 
and there is no need to give forced interpretations to the 
texts or to invent ingenious hypotheses. Fr. Bellarmino 
Bagatti, from a careful and documented study of the texts 
has drawn up the complete chronology of the pilgrimage of 
Fra Niccoldof Poggibonsi. The following extract is the part 
thatsinterests Us: 


1345 inthe early days of Marchhe leaves Poggibonsi bound 
for Venice; 

1346 25 March = Florentine New Year; 
6 April he embarks at Venice boundfor Near East; 
14 April Good Friday at sea; 
1 June after many vicissitudes disembarks at Cy- 

prus; 

1347 February embarks at Cyprus bound for Jaffa; 
25 February assists atthe celebration of the feast of 
the Holy Cross: in the Church of the Holy Cross in 
Jerusalem; 
25 March begins his term of duty at the Holy Sepul- 
chre; 
15 August assists at the Feast of the Assumption at 
the Tomb of the Bl. Virgin in the Valley of Josaphat; 
during the Summer and Autumn visits Judea and 
Galilee and returns to Jerusalem; 


11. This method of computing was in use from the X century up to 1749. Cf. De Mas Latrie, 
Tresor de Chronologie, (Paris 1889), 19. Other Pilgrims who used this method were the Florentines 
VRESCOBALDI, GUCCI and SIGOLI. Visit to the Holy Places of Egypt, Sinai, Palestine and 
Syria in 1384, (Jerusalem 1948), 87. 

The formulas “Anno Domini” “ab Incarnatione Domini” etc. were used to indicate the year of 
the cliristian era in a particular place. It is necessary therefore to examine each case seperately, 


Cf. CAPPELLI, A. Cronologia e Calendario perpetuo. (Milan 1906), XIII-XV. 
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25 December is present at the Christmas liturgical 
Services in Bethlehem. 

1348 6 Januaryhe was present at the feast celebrated at 
the River Jordan and then leaves Palestine.” 


His Testimony 


The testimony of Fra Niccoldof Poggibonsi concerning the 
official installation of the Latin Clergy in the Holy Places, 
who, at the period of which we speak, seem to have been 
represented by the Franciscans and Dominicans only,*’ is 
of the greatest value. He writes as follows: 


Having returned to the Church at Bethlehem (from the Shepherds’ field) which 
church is now in the possession of the Friars Minor of St. Francis = it was 
donated to them by Medephar the Sultan of Babylon - and they took over pos- 
session of it while I was in Jerusalem. 14 


that is during the Spring or Summer of that same year. Such 
aclearopen statement of fact can hardly be called in doubt, 
he is acontemporary trustworthy eye-witness of the facts he 
narrates. His moral and cultural standing is such that his 
testimony muSstbe abovereproach. Furthermore he himself 
tells us very candidly how he gathered his information con- 
cerning the Holy places: 


One must be wise and discerning in collecting material in one’s memory 
(a variant reading has: and very careful to retain in the memory); and, in order 
to avoid error one must write down the facts immediately concerning these 
places beyond the seas; but | Fra Niccolo of Poggibonsi, when I made my 
voyage beyond the seas I| resolved within myself to visit all things and not 
return to my native land. And that which | saw with my own eyes and touched 
with my own hands, and learned by asking others, and when | was certain of 
my facts | there and then urote these facts on tablets which I carried hanging 
at my side. When in Jerusalem, I measured the holy places with my arms and 
with my feet and thus assured myself of the length and the breadth of the various 
places and I immediately wrote down these measurements as you shall see here. 


12. FRA NICCOLO, op. cit. Introd. VIII. 


13. In 1320 the Dominican Francesco Pipino visited the Holy Places. There is no reference to 
a resident latin clergy in any of the Holy Places he visited. Cf. MANZONI, L. Di Frate Francesco 
Pipino da Bologna etc. (Bologna 1896), N. 1, 2, 7, 37, 41, 59, 106-118. We gather the same from 
the Augustinian Giacomo da Verona who made a pilgrimage in 1335. “Manche ihrer Bemerkungen 
schliessen sogar direkt und ausdrticklich das Verweilen lateinischer Priester oder lateinische 
Kirchen in Paldstina aus.” LEMMENS, L., Die I'ranziskaner auf dem Sion, 2 ed., Minster in 
Westf. 1925, 37. 

14. FRA NICCOLO, op. cit. 56f. Codex 2037 (XVII Century) in the Biblioteca Riccardiana and 
Codex E 59 (XV Century) read “they took possession when | ..... 
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And the reason I went to this trouble was for the sake of the many who would 
so wish to visit these holy places but because of poverty or because of the 
difficulties of the joruney or other reasons cannot do so. Let us pray the 
Cmnipotent God and his most holy Son that he may illumine our minds and give 
me the grace to write about the Holy Places beyond the Seas and describe them 
as they are and as they stand.15 


Fra Niccold was a devout Pilgrim assuredly, but he also 
knew howto combine piety with an intelligent charity. He is 
notamere repeater of the trite and common-place but rather 
a manendowed withacritical mind, even though at times he 
may have accepted some of the popular beliefs of the time. 
In this he was merely a product of his age. If today we can 
refer to inscriptions, which would otherwise have been ir- 
reparably lost, and to descriptions of monuments which 
time and man have destroyed or buried or changed, this we 
owe in great measure to Fra Niccold. That his information 
was exact, the monuments that have survived and excavations 
for instance at Sebaste and Ain Karem abundantly prove. 
His scientific probity was such that he distinguishes between 
what he learned from others and what he was able to verify 
for himself. His testimony therefore is highly trustworthy 
and it is of the greatest importance to us in our present 
study, sinceitfills the lacunae caused by the absence of the 
Sultan documents which must have been in the possession of 
the Franciscans at one time.*® Had the Franciscans been 
already in residence as Custodians in Bethlehem on his 
arrival in Palestine he would certainly have mentioned this 
fact as he dges concerning the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. *’ 


Luke Wadding 


The celebrated Annalist of the FranciscanOrder, Fr. Luke 
Wadding,’* shows he is better acquainted with the facts con- 
cerning the installationofthe Friars minor as Custodians of 
the Sanctuary of Bethlehem than any of his predecessors or 
successors who discussedthis question. Having related how 


15. FRA NICCOLO, op. cit., 12. 


16. A German Franciscan saw them in the Jerusalem Archives as late as 1427. Cf. G BB IV, 
42. The work of P. EUTIMIO CASTELLANNI, /1 Catalogo dei Firmani ed altri documenti emanati 


in lingua araba e turca (Gerusalemme 1922), is of some value although it has many lacunae. 
ERAN ECECOLO, op: cit... 22: 
18. WADDING, LUCAS, ANNALES MINORUM, (Quaracchi 1932), VII, 175. 
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Roger Guerina Friar of the Province of Aquitania, aided by 
King Robert and Queen Sancha of Naples, obtained permission 
from the Sultan of Egypt for the Franciscans to take over 
the custody of Mount Sion and the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem 
he goes on to say that a short time later the same Friar 
obtained permission for the Franciscans to take over the 
custody of Bethlehem also andhe adds that documents he had 
received from Jerusalem provedthat the Friars had resided 
at Bethlehem at that period in the ancient cloister which 
Queen Sancha had repaired and adapted for their use.” 


Whilst we may admit that Wadding, following Mariano da 
Firenze and Marco da Lisbona, whom he frequently corrects 
bythe way, is sometimes inexact in details, nevertheless he 
is a trustworthy historian, and in the particular question in 
pointhere, his testimony agrees with Poggibonsi who puts the 
installation of the Franciscans in Bethlehem, a short while, 
thaws atva distance: of fiver years; after their official ac- 
ceptance of the custody of the Holy Places in Jerusalem, and 
Wadding had no access to Poggibonsi's writing. 


Calahorra, Verniero, Lemmens 


Juan de Calahorra’*® refers toa permit granted by the Cadi 


of Jerusalem in 1306 to the Franciscans allowing them to 
restore and rebuild some edifices in Bethlehem and he de- 
duces from this that the Franciscans must have been already 
installedin Bethlehem. Some years earlier, another archivist 
of the Holy Land Pietro Verniero ™ stated: 


In the archives of the Holy Land there is not to be found a single ancient 
authentic document to tell us how or when the Franciscans came into possession 
of the monastery the large church (i.e the Basilica) and the Manger in Bethlehem. 


Verniero emphasizes "ancient and authentic'’ documents 


19. We quote Wadding op. cit., 315 f. : “Paulo post obtenta haec duo loca Hierosolymitana, 
tertium in civitate Bethlehem ad quintum a lerosolymis lapidem, concessum praedicto fratri 
Guarino ab eodem Sultano suspicantur Marianus et Marcus citatus, quibus ego libenter subscribo; 
invenio enim per haec tempora Fratres in Conventu Bethlehemitico commoratos: quod etiam confir- 
mant quaedam monumenta mihi Hierosolymis missa, quae affirmant etiam hunc Bethlehem: locum 
a Sancia Regina resarcitum, et fratrum usui adaptatum; licet vero nihil in praecitatis Clementis 
VI Bullis de his agatur”. (And we know the reason). 

20. CALAHORRA, JUAN DE, Chronica de la Provincia de Syria y Tierra Santa, (Madrid 1684), 
Hib.925) CaS. 

21. VERNIERO, P., Croniche o Annali di Terra Santa (ed. Golubovich), (Quaracchi 1930), I, 64. 
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from which we can deduce that he had seen the documents 
Calahorra accepted as of historical value. 


Another Historian andArchivist of the Franciscan Custody 
of the Holy Land Leonard Lemmens says: 


Zurzeit sind mehrere solcher Vollmachten und nicht datierte Gutachten uber 
Restaurationen an der Kirche von Bethlehem im Archiv der Prokura; keine 
derselben liegt sicher vor 1345 (the old chronology), und kein Pilger erwahnt vor 
diesem Jahre ein Franziskanerkloster in Bethlehem. *? 


This was his comment on Juan de Calahorra's assertion. 


The circumstances in which Verniero wrote are a strong 
confirmation of his trustworthiness. At the time he was 
commanded by the Custos of the Holy Land to write the 
chronicle of the Sanctuaries, the Greeks and Armenians were 
vying with one another in creating juridical difficulties for 
the Latins by the ''invention" of false documents bought from 
the venal Turkish tribunals.”* Thetemptation to find ancient 
and authentic documents was surely strong but Verniero did 
not find them, 


Nor isis likely that any sensational discovery will ever be 
made in the Arab archives, for the fate of these Archives 
before the Turkish domination of Palestine is well known. 
Sauvaget writes: 


Les contrats ne sont point remis aux parties?* mais conservés par le cadi 


lui-méme dont les archives sont, en définitive, des Archives d’Etat, soumises 
aux méines vicissitudes que celles des chancelleries royales. 


that is the archives were scattered and destroyed-at almost 
every change of dynasty.”” InIslam, it mustbe remembered, 
almost every change of dynasty was brought about by violence 
and force. Nobody was interested in the archives of the 
preceding rulers, with the result that all the ancient docu- 
ments were lost. Among the Mamelukes, the dynasty which 
interests us, the Sultan was chosen by the Mamelukes and 


22. LEMMENS, op. cit., 54, nota 75. 


23. GOLUBOVICH, La Questione dei Luoghi Santi nel periodo degli anni 1620-1638, in: AFI, 
XVI (1921) 209-242; 461-497. Others are found in the Bibl. Nat., (Paris), e.g. Cod. fr. 16149, 
ff, 200 e 220. 


24. The original text. 


25. SAUVAGET, J., Introduction a l’Histoire de l’Orient Musulman. 2 éd., (Paris 1946), 22. 
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they cast him out of office as easilyas they chose him. *° 


Al-Muzaffar 


One of the greatest stumbling-blocks for students of this 
particular period of history is the name Medephar (al- 
Muzaffar) mentioned by Fra Niccold, who places the entry of 
the Franciscaninto Bethlehem, as custodians of the Sanctu- 
ary, in 1347. The Sultanin Cairo (called Babylon by medieval 
Pilgrims) *’ from the 19th September 1346 to the 16 December 
1347 was the Bahrite Mameluke al-Malik al-Muzaffar Saif 
al-Din Haggi.** 


Since Baybars II (1309-1310) he is the only Sultan, as far 
as can be known today, who up to 1347 added this honorary 
surname of al-Muzaffar to his title. This helps in dis- 
tinguishing him from other contemporaries andit also proves 
how painstaking Niccold was in getting exact information. 
Medephar (=al Muzaffar) in Niccold's text was not a synonym 
for Sultan but was the exact title of the ruler who sat on the 
throne of Cairo atthe time. Many historians have fallen into 
error here andhave misinterpreted Fra Niccold's testimony. 
Even that outstanding writer on Franciscan history in Pales- 
tine P. Jerome Golubovic did not avoidthe pit-fall. Golubovié 
writes: . 


According to the Franciscan traveller, Fra Niccolo di Poggibonsi, the 
Franciscans were in Bethlehem since the Sultan Medephar’s day i.e 1309-1310. 
Speaking of the Church of Bethlehem he asserts that it was given over to the 
Franciscans by the Sultan of Egypt ‘Medephar’; while in the same passage he 
says the Franciscans took possession of it when he himself was in Jerusalem 
that is in the year 1345. Fra Niccold’s statement is so categorical that it leaves 
no room for misinterpretation. Ife places the donation of the church in the reign 


26. GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES, La Syrie 4 V’époque des Mamelouks, d’aprés les Auteurs 
Arabes, (Paris 1923), CXV. 


27. GABRIELI, F., Storia e Civilta Musulmana, (Napoli 1947), 1. 


23 CE VERSE ENS Ka Vie, ine Encyclopédie de l’Islam, (Leyde-Paris 1936), III, 926. 

“Al-Malik al-Muzaffar Hajji ben Muhammad ben Qalaun, born 732 A.H.; arrested in Jumada I 747, 
acceded to throne the first Jumada II 747 (19th September 1346), killed the 12th Ramadan 748 
(16th December 1347)”. MAYER, L.A., Saracenic I/eraldry, (Oxford 1933), 119. Cfr. E. DE ZAM- 
BAUR, Manuel de Génealogie et de Chronologie pour l’Histoire de U’Islam, (llanovre 1927), 103; 
HITTI, P.K., Mistory of the Arabs, 3 ed., (London 1946), 673; LANE-POOLE, The Mohammadan 
Dynasties, (Paris 1925), 81; WEIL, G., Geschichte des Abbasidenchalifats in Egypten (Geschichte 
der Chalifen, IV Lbd.), (Stuttgart 1860), 740-745; G. WIET, L’Egypte Arabe (Histoire de la Nation 
Egyptienne, IV), (Paris 1937), 502-504. 
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of Medephar or Mozaffar Rokneddin, also called Baybars II, who occupied the 
throne from the 8 March 1309 to the 18 March 1310 when he died a violent death 
by strangulation; and he places the taking of possession on the part of the 
Franciscans in 1345 i.e 35 years later whilst he himself was in Jerusalem. 
There can be no doubt concerning the donation on the part of the Sultan Mozaffar 
but either it could not be put into effect or it was annulled by the sudden death 
of the Sultan. However that may be, we are certain of one thing, that is, that 
the Franciscans made efforts to enter Bethlehem as early as 1310.7° 


The clear explicit statement of Niccold was certainly a source 
of embarrassment to the illustrious historian but he still 
clung tenaciously to the date 1310. He applied many and 
ingenious interpretations to Fra Niccold's text even going 
to the extent of suggesting that the Grotto of Bethlehem was 
taken over in1333 and the Basilica in 1345 each event being 
the result of negotiations entered into with Baybars II Mede- 
phar. °° 


Other writers not well versed in Moslem history under- 
stood''Medephar" as being Baybars II proper name, whereas 
itisa''lakab" or title of honor which means "he to whom God 
has granted victory"; ** and Baybars Ilassumed this title only 
whenhe succeededin gaining possession of the throne. This 
honorary title was taken by many Sultans v. g. : al-Muzaffar 
Abd al-Malik (1008), Ghazi al-Malik al-Muzaffar Shibab 
al-Din (1244-45), Qutuz al-Malik al-Muzaffar (1277), Bay- 
bars II al-Muzaffar Rukn al-Din al-Khashankir (1310), al- 
Muzaffar Saif al-Din Haggi 1347 etc. 


This fact was well-knownto Golubovic as was also the ex- 
istence of a Sultan called al-Muzaffar Haggi (1347) but he 
paid no heedto the date 1347 as it was outside the margin of 
his chronological computations.” However he still had a 
big difficulty to solve viz. why did the Franciscans wait 35 
years before taking over possession of the concession granted 


29. G BB Il, 154. 
30. G BB IV, 23, 197. 


31, LEVI-PROVENCAL, Al-Muzaffar, in: Encyclopédie de l’Islam, (Leyde-Paris 1936)55 0; 
851. Cfr E, DE ZAMBAUR, op. cit., 103. 

In the official acts a distinguished person is given his surname (lakab), his patronymic (kunya), 
his maine (isra), his epithets etc. GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES, op. cit., LXXXI ff. All these 
names were written on pieces of parchment or paper and attached to the head of official Sultan 
documents. This was called the “tughra”. Cf. Buechner, V.F., Tughra, in: Encyclopédie de I’ 
Islam, {Leyde-Paris 1934), IV, 866. 
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them in1310? Either the concession was really granted them 
and they could have entered into possession immediately as 
they surely would have done” or the concession ''was an- 
nulledby the violent death of the Sultan'' and they had to begin 
negotiations all over again. 


Franks - Latins - Franciscans 


The Episcopal See of Bethlehem 


The pilgrims of the Middle-Ages, who visited the Holy 
Places, speakof Franks and Latins as conducting the liturgy 
in Bethlehem. It is certain that in the period between the 
departure of the Crusaders and the year 1347 except for a 
few exceptional cases there were no Latin clerics in perma- 
nent residence as guardians of the Holy manger. But on the 
bigger festivals and on the arrival of pilgrimages some 
clerics went to Bethlehem to conduct the sacred services. 
Itis more than likelythat the Franciscans who were resident 
in Jerusalem, took over the care ofthe Sanctuary in Bethle- 
hem, in as far as it was permissible, while waiting for the 
permit which would allow them to take up residence there. 
If, prior to the arrival of the Franciscans, any other Latin 
clerics had permanent careof the Sanctuary then either they 
ceded their rights to the Franciscans or the latter usurped 
these rights neither of which suppositions can be proved. 


However this is not a question which can be settled by ''a 
priori’ arguments, itis anhistorical question which must be 
solved by producing facts and dates. We shall attemptto 
give abrief outline of the history of the church in Bethlehem 
during the period in question. 


It is well known that up to 1101 the church of Bethlehem 
was just a parochial church, in 1101 it was made a Priory, 
andin1110 it was elevated to the dignity of an Episcopal See 
by Pope Paschal II at the request of BaldwinI King of Jerusa- 
lem.** The first four Bishops of Bethlehem were chosen in 


33. We have a perfect example of this when the Sultan granted permission to the Franciscans 
to take up residence at the Holy Sepulchre. They did not wait for the Pontifical confirmation 
which, because of the difficulties of communication would not arrive for some time, so when the 


Pope announced the good news the Franciscans were already installed in the Holy Sepulchre. 


34, GUGLIELMO DI TIRO, in: Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Historiens Occidentaux, 
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the chapter of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine of the Holy 
Sepulchre (1110-1186). In1187 Salah al-Dinoccupied Bethle- 
hem* andthe fifth Bishop of this See diedin a Moslem prison 
in1192. The sixth Bishop, whose name is unknown to us, was 
still living in 1202, Hissuccéssor, Peter I, elected probably 
inItaly, was unable to reach Bethlehem because Pope Inno- 
cent II] appointed him to preach the Crusade. Bishop Rainerio 
who succeeded Peter I played a very important part in the 
organization of the fifth Crusade. The name of Rainerio's 
successor whoruledthe See of Bethlehem from 1229 to1237 
is alsounknown. The Chapter of Bethlehem elected the tenth 
Bishop — whose initial was P the restofthe name is lost — but 
the election was questionable and we find Bishop Giovanni 
Romano taking his place in1239. Thislatter Bishop, with the 
connivance of his Canons, despoiled the Church, sold its 
furniture in Acre and elsewhere, and even went so far as to 
pawn the Chruch plate and relics.*° Deposed and expelled 
from his See he was promoted to the Episcopal See of Baffa 
in’ Cyprus by Innocent IV... In 1244. the year ianwhiehathe 
Khawarismians on their way to Egypt pillaged Syria and 
Palestine, Godfrido de'Prefetti a papal chaplain was elected 
Bishop of Bethlehem. Before leaving to take possession of 
his See he collected funds for the. upkeep of- Bethlehem, -He 
diedin1258 andwas succeeded by Tommaso Agni a Domini- 
can. From this date on the Pope reserved to himself the 
appointment of the Bishop of Bethlehem.*’ Bishop Agni ruled 
the See of Bethlehem until 1267 when he was transferred to 
the See of Cosenza (Italy) to be promoted later to the Patri- 
archate of Jerusalem 1272. We know that he obtained two 
Papal Bulls to confirm the rights and the privileges of 


35. When he occupied Jerusalem (2 October 1157) he scrupulously observed the terms of 
surrender, and the whole christian community was allowed to retire to Tyre without interference. 


F. GABRIELI op. cit., 9. 


36. Made up in part of the booty taken when Constantinople was pillaged (1204); one of the nails 
and the hammer used at the crucifixion. The famous icon of the Virgin (Hodigitria) destined for 
Bethlehem had already been stolen by the Venetians! 


37. “L’Orient latin parait, A partir du milieu du XIII siécle, avoir été considéré\comme formant 
ce que nous appelons aujourd’hui un pays de mission; et, probablement A la suite de la dispersion 
ou de |’appauvrissement des chapitres, nous voyons le Saint-Siége intervenir dans 1’élection 
des evéques latins du Lévant, et y faire appeler de préférence des Fréres Précheurs; pendant 
plus de deux siécles, le siége de Bethléem sera, A peu d’exceptions prés, occupé par des re 
ligieux dominicains. A une série de simples elus, vont ainsi succéder des véritables évéques”. 
DE RIANT, Etudes sur l’/listoire de l’Eglise de Dethléem, (Paris 1889), I, 38. 
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Bethlehem (1264-1266) as wellasthe papal ratification of an 
agreement entered into between the Chapter of Bethlehem 
and the Brothers Hospitaler (1265) Agni was succeeded by 
another Dominican Gaillard d'Ossau (28 Sept. 1267), whom 
we find in the Near East in 1271.°° He was still there in 
1277 but we know that he died in Viterbo (Italy). Another 
Dominican, Ugo di Tours, was transferred from the See of 
Troia (Italy) to the See of Bethlehem on Sth October 1279. He 
was in Acre in 1283 and it is thought that he died in Bethle- 
hem in 1300.* From 1300 to 1385 Bishops taken from the 
Dominican Order*’ occupied the See of Bethlehem with the 
exception of the years 1356 to 1363 when Durand di Sauzet 
a Franciscan ruled that See, only as Titular Bishop ac- 
cording to Golubovic.*! The last Dominican to close the 
series was Aymard de la Roche (1363-1385). After him the 
Bishops of Bethlehem were just Titular Bishops whose See 
was in more peaceful environments, in Clamecy France, 
giving rise to a series of French Bishops of Bethlehem. ** 


Of the above mentioned Bishops some never took effective 
possessionof the See while others went to the Near East but 
directed affairs from Acre where they lived. One thing how- 
everis certain, that is, that the Popes always provided for 
this See of Bethlehem so that the rights of the Latin Church 
there, were never abandoned even though at times political 
upheavals and intrigues prevented the free exercise of these 
rights. It was only when the Franciscans were solidly es- 
tablished as Custodians in Bethlehem and heirs of the Latin 
Rights that the Popes began to appoint Titular and not resident 
Bishops to that See. 


A rather peculiar issue was raised concerning the rights of 
the Franciscans in the Holy Land in 1420. The Holy Places 
were enjoying one of their rare periods of relative peace at 


38. Cfr. Revue de |’Orient Latin, (Paris) I (1893) 156 ss. (abbrev.: ROL). 

39. Cfr. ROL, I (1893) 381-412. 
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the time. Some of those Titular Prelates now resident in 
Europe, remembered that their predecessors were Prelates 
in fact, and not in Title only, over the Holy Places. They 
petitioned the Holy See that they be granted jurisdiction over 
the Sanctuaries and territories of which they were Titular 
Prelates. Thusthe Titular Patriarch of Jerusalem requested 
to be given jurisdiction over the Holy Sepulchre; the Titular 
Bishop of Bethlehem claimed the Grotto of the Nativity; a 
Titular Prior of the Canons Regular of St. Augustine asked for 
the Cenacle; an Abbot also Titular wanted the Tomb of the 
Blessed Virgin in the Valley of Josaphat. Pope Martin V 
appointed a commission of Bishops to examine these pe- 
titions. The commission decided that the Franciscans were in 
lawful possessionand should remain thus, and this decision 
was confirmed by the Popein1421. This was an interesting 
case, and it goes to prove, among other things, the deep 
attachment ofthe Latin Clergy of Europe to the Holy Places 
of Palestine. *° 


Treaties 


Another factor which greatly helped to keep the Latin or 
Frankish traditions in the Holy Places alive, even at times 
when that tradition was at a low ebb, was the succession of 
diplomatic Treaties entered into between the Western Powers 
and the Moslem Rulers who occupied Palestine. 


In 1187 Salah al-Din** occupied Bethlehem and took the 
Latin Bishop prisoner. It was a difficult moment but just 
whenallseemedlost, circumstances compelled Salah al-Din 
to sign a truce with the Crusaders who had just stormed 
st. Jean D'Acre. The Crusader, Hubert Walter Bishop of 
Salisbury, who was the first to plant the flag of victory on 
the walls of Acre’ negotiated with the Sultan and obtained 
permission for two priests and two Deacons of the Latins 
to carryout the liturgical Services in the Church of Bethle- 


43. The acts were published in: Diarium Terrue Sanctae, III (Jerusalem 1910), 10-24. 


44. Salah al-Lin is only an honorary and pious surname taken by the Sultan Yussuf ibn Ayyub 
at his inauguration. For his full title cf. WIET, G. Inscriptions de Saladin, in: Syria III (1922) 
307-328; for the legend and history cf. GABRIELI, F., Storia e Civilta Musulmana, (Napoli 1947), 
1-21. 
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hem. *° 

Richard Coeur de Lion, having captured Acre, decided to 
return to his kingdom in far-off England because of disturbing 
rumors he hadreceivedfrom there. On the 2 November 1192 
he signed a peace treaty with Salah al-Din. This treaty 
recognized the existing state of affairs i.e. the Crusaders 
were to remain in possession of the coastal zone which they 
had occupied and the Moslems in possession of Jerusalem 
andthe interior of the country; the right to pass freely from 
one zone to the other was granted to all as private citizens 
thus the Christians could go on pilgrimages to the Holy Places 
and the Moslems could go on their hag¢gi to Mecca.” This 
was the first Treaty made by the Western Powers with the 
Moslems which made provision for sucha''modus vivendi" 
and it was followed 37 years later by another of a similar 
nature. 


Onthe1l February 1229 Frederic II, preoccupied with the 
turn of events in his Empire at home, concluded a hasty 
treaty with al-Kamel Muhammad. Thanks to the good re- 
lations that existed between the courts of the two Leaders, 
and to the care Frederic had taken to avoid open conflict be- 
tween the Crusaders and the Moslem armies, he obtained 
from the Sultan, and without any great difficulty, more than 
the previous Crusaders had been able to take by force of 
arms: Jerusalem Bethlehem and Nazareth were declared 
international cities to use today's terminology.”® Le ''clauses 
territoriales (de Frederic II) s'accompagnaient d'ailleurs 
d'une véritable tentative d'apaisement religieux. ” 


In 1240 peace was signed with the Sultan of Egypt.°? In 
46. HITTI, op. cit., 651. 
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1240-41 Richard of Cornwall leader of an expedition of the 
Crusaders obtained the restoration of a great part of the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem. ”' 


Even in 1243-44 the Franks of Jerusalem have friendly 
relations with the Sultan of Egypt who finds himself in political 
difficulties at home at thattime.*’ In1252 the Mamelukes of 
Egypt concluded an alliance with Louis IX King of France 
going so far as to promise to return Jerusalem to the 
Christians the purpose of all the Crusades.** 


In 1256 a peace treaty or rather a truce was arranged 
between the Franks of Syriaand the Moslems.** The Mame- 
lukes, threatened by the Mongols, formed an alliance with 
the Franks in 1260. °° 


In 1266 the Latins were expelled from Bethlehem by the 
Mameluke Sultan Baybars Bundukdari. As soon as a truce 
was signed on the 22 April 1272 °° the Christians of Acre 
went on a pilgrimage to Bethlehem en masse. Some time 
later mass was permitted and the Gospel was preached 
there.°’ The Arab Historian Al-Magrizi™ tells us that 
Philip III King of France sent an embassy to Cairo in 1282 
to obtain permission to protect the Christians of the Near 
East and also the Western Christians who went there on 
pilgrimage. ee 


The Legations sent to the court of Cairo by James II of 
Aragon (1291-1327) who tried to exercise a special protector - 
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ate over the Eastern Christians and pilgrims to Palestine are 
also well known. © 


About this period France reopened negotiations with the 
Sultan of Egypt and sent anembassy headed by the Dominican 
Pietro de la Palu.*? 


We have not exhausted the series of treaties truces and 
peace-pacts, entered into on different occasions and circum- 
stances, betweenthe Franks and the Moslems but from what 
we have givenitis clear that Christians could live according 
to their faith in the Near East and pilgrimages were not 
unduly difficultor dangerous, from which we can conclude 
that the Latins through all those years were able to maintain 
their legal rights over the Sanctuaries of Palestine. 


The Sanctuaries and Moslem Law 


When treating of the continuity of the rights of the Latins 
over the Sanctuaries of the Holy Land, a point that must 
always be borne in mind, is the juridical standing which 
Christian places of worship hold in Islamic Law. “As far.as 
Christian churches are concerned, Islamic Law, as followed 
andinterpreted by the Malachite and Shafite Schools“ en- 
visages the following two possibilities. / irst: in conformity 
with the prevalent interpretation non-Moslems™ who have 
been subjugated by force of arms and without signing a treaty 
of surrender lose all right to build or repair their existing 


60. LAMMENS, H., in: Kevue de l’Orient Chrétien, X (1905) 166 f. cf. G BB II, 73 ff., 185, 
233-237, 309-315. Six such legations are known to us, sent in 1303, 1305, 1314, 1318, 1322 and 
1327; on the Scope of this last legation cf. DE SESSEVALLE (Antoine Bégnet de Sérent): //istorie 
Générale de l’Ordre de Saint Frangois, (Paris 1937), I, 453. 
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Rerun Austriacarum XIII (Wien 1856), 184, 336, 416, 483; L. De Mas Latrie, Traites de Paix et 
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places of worship (unless they had expressly stipulated for 
this before surrender) because the ground captured by force 
by the followers of the Prophet becomes automatically 
moslem ¢round. Second possibility: all non-Moslems who 
surrender after signing a treaty or capitulation pact may 
erectnew places of worship and repair the old without need 
of any special permission because they retain their territory 
by virtue of their peaceful surrender.” We know that the 
native Christians, with whom the followers of the Crusaders 
later intermingled, were in the juridical position of non- 
Moslems who surrendered under treaty and could therefore 
ask and obtain, without any great difficulty, permission to 
repair their Sacred Edifices. It is more than likely that the 
Latin Bishops of Bethlehem sought such permissions to 
repair the Basilicaof Bethlehem.* The Moslem Law allowed 
Christians to set up ''pious foundations" or 'wagf"' for the 
benefit of churches already built and for their maintainance; 
there are documents of this nature inexistence.°’ And once 
again, when the Franks are mentioned in documents before 
1347 we must not necessarily interpret this to mean Fran- 
ciscans even though the Franciscans may have legitimately 
availed themselves of the concessions granted in these docu- 
ments later on as occasion arose. 


Pilgrimages 


Frankish or western pilgrims were continually visiting the 
Holy Land. This was well known to Salah al-Din who, when 
advised to raze the Christian sanctuaries replied that'this 
would be a useless labor as the Franks would still continue 
to come. The Sultan Hakim destroyed many of the Sanctu- 
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aries but the pilgrims from the West came nevertheless, 
sometimes they were afforded protection but more frequently 
than not a pilgrimage then was a hazardous and dangerous 
undertaking.°® To the Eastern peoples the name ''Frank" 
meant a European Christian. The Latin-Crusader traditions 
continued to exist in Palestine in spite of the many difficulties 
they encountered during those turbulent centuries of Pales- 
tine's history. We have many records of pilgrims who went 
to Palestine either individually or in groups during the XI 
Century. The Emperors of Byzantium still on friendly terms 
with the Latin Church facilitated such pilgrimages. The 
Italian families Mauro and Pantaleone who played an im- 
portant part in the artistic-economic relations between the 
West and Byzantium, showed their zeal for the Holy Places 
by furnishing needy Pilgrims with the necessary funds and 
by founding for them hospices at Antioch and Jerusalem. 
Perhaps itis to these families we owe the reconstruction of 
the church of Santa Maria Latina in Jerusalem and the 
founding of the Hospital of St. John (1080) which became the 
birthplace of the Knights Hospitaller. ” 


Rhere-care, it isstrue; some gaps in this period of history 
but they are not of sufficient account to cause a break in the 
Frank- Latin tradition. Treaties and agreements as well as 
the good spirit of tolerance helped to preserve the ''de facto! 
as wellasthe''de jure''rights of the Latins over the Sanctu- 
aries of Palestine. 


After the defeat of the Crusaders at Acre in 1291, their 
last strongholdin the Near East, the surviving Franciscans 
withdrew to Cyprus.” Their forced absence from the Holy 
Land must have been of short duration.’”* The plight of 
European Christians in Palestine after the defeat of the 


68. The Sultans were always interested in preserving the Sanctuaries for their own political 
ends and especially because they represented a good source of revenue. The taxes imposed on 
Pilgrims to the various Sanctuaries are well known. The Basilica of bethlehem had to be ransomed 
several times. Cf. RHC-HOcc I, 316. This was known to FIDENZO DA PADOVA, Liber recuper- 


ationis Terrae Sanctae, in G BB U, 9-60. 

69. BREHIER, op. cit., 49. 

70. PATREM, M.L., Tableau synoptique de l’Iiistoire de tout l|’Ordre Séraphique, (Paris 1879), 
11. Cfr. G BB Ill, 343 f. 

71. In 1329 and 1338 we find Federico da Mandovi as Custos and in 1342 as Vicar in Cyprus. 
G BB IU, 349. 
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Crusaders was certainly precarious and naturally the care 
of the Sanctuaries left much to be desired. This explains 
in part why pilgrims of this period speak, with such in- 
sistence, ofthe Latin altars (to show their rights were still 
recognized) and also complain about the desolate state of 
abandonment in which they found the Sanctuaries. Thus speaks 
Ricoldo who visited the Holy Land in1288” whereas Burcardo 
who had been there a few years previous (1283) found the 
Sanctuaries decenter ornati.’* Ludolph of Sudheim who was 
in Palestine 1336-1341 thatis ashort while before the Fran- 
ciscans took over the care of the Holy Sepulchre-tells us 
that the expenses for the upkeep of the Sanctuary ''a pere- 
SNS see ee ministrantur et deficiente hoc penitus absque 
aliquibus illuminationibus manet et est totaliter absque 
reverentiaet honore."'” In those days the 'Question of the 
Holy Places" as we know it today and as it has deyeloped 
Since the XVI century, did not exist. “It appears almost 
certain that the principal Sanctuaries, the Holy Sepulchre 
the Tomb of the Blessed Virgin the Basilica of the Nativity, 
were then the common property of the various rites each 
rite having its own altar.’”° This peaceful modus vivendi, 
already practiced during the reign ofthe Crusaders, between 
the various communities or nationalities made it much easier 
for the Latins to carry out their liturgical services in the 
Sanctuaries. ’° Among the many pilgrims who visited the 
Holy Places inthose years there were many Franciscans as 
we know from the Itineraries they wrote and from the testi- 
mony of other Pilgrims.” 
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ROEHMRICHT, Bibliotheca Geographica Palaestinae, (Berlin 1890), nn. 41-172. 

75. Archives de |’Orient Latin, II, (Paris 1884), B, 349 f.; FRA NICCOLO, op. cit., 25 s.; 28, 
29; GIACOMO DA VERONA, in: Revue de l’Orient Latin, II (1895) 129; LUDOLFODI SUDHEIM, 
Ope cit., 7) Ss. 

76. COLLIN, B., Les Lieux-Saints, (Paris 1948), 11, 28. 

77. LEMMENS, L., op. cit., 55 note 79 “Ohne Grund ‘sieht Golubovich in den ‘Franci’ des 
Jakobus und den ‘Latini’ des Ludolf die Franziskaner”. Franciscan Pilgrims in: G BB III, 60-72, 
328, 344, 394; G BB IV, 35; etc. Giacomo da Verona speaks of two Friars Minor at Bethlehem 
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Tolerance 


We do not intend to give here a list of all the Sultans who 
displayed tolerance towards the Christians. Generally 
speaking the Sultans, for various reasons, were well disposed 
towards Christians and pilgrimages continued almost without 
interruption. It was only when they suspected the western 
powers of plotting that they changed their attitude and their 
reactions then were reprisals against the west rather than the 
result of personal hatred of Christianity. 


In the XIV century, the period which most concerns us, 
Clement VI could not consider the Sovereigns of Egypt |as 
implacable enemies of Christianity despite the fact that from 
the very beginning of his Pontificate he made repeated 
appeals for Crusades. During this pontificate the Sultan 
Muhammadal Nasir, whodied1341, protected the Christians 
time and again from the fanaticism of his subjects, and the 
court of Cairo reacted very favorably to the diplomatic 
representations of the Pope backed by the Kings of France 
and Naples.” It is easy to see how negotiations concerning 
the Latin rights over the Sanctuaries in Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem could make progress in such a favorable atmos- 
phere. A contemporary writer exclaims enthusiastically 
"Soldanus Catholicos amans."' ” 


The merchant Republics, whohadobtained, at the request 
of Venice, permissionfrom Clement VI to trade freely with 
Egypt, did muchtocreate andfoster this spirit of friendship 
between Moslem and Christian. 


Fortunately various circumstances concurred to prevent 
the murder of Muzaffar Haggi (1347) from changing Egyptian 
policy. His brother who succeeded him as Sultan continued 
the peaceful policy of tolerance laid downby Muzaffar Haggi. 


Peregrinantium propter Christum de qua mentio habetur saec. XIV et XV (Monumenta Antiqua 
Ord. Praed). (Romae 1897), I 457-466. 

78. GAY, J., Le pape Clément VI et les affaires de l’Orient (1342-1352), (Paris 1904), 82; 
WEIL, op. cit., IV, 354 s. 

79. JOHANNIS VITODURANI, Chronicon a Friderico Il usque an. 1348, in: Archiv fur.schweizer- 
ische Geschichte, XI Bd., 172 s. SALIMBENE, Chronica, ed. I!older-liegger (‘4onunienta Gemaniae 
Ilistorica, Scriptoram XXXII, (Hanover-Leipzig 1905-1913), 23, says that in 1202 “Maxima Jerusa- 
lem tendentium peregrinorum accingitur multitudo”, Fidenzio da Padova wrote in 129] that notwith- 
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It is right that in this regard we should recognize the 
beneficent influence which the Byzantines also exercised. 
The Melchite Orthodox patriarchs of Jerusalem acted as 
intermediaries between Byzantium and the Sultans of Cairo. 
It was they whobrought the requests of the Sultans concerning 
Moslems in the Empire before the court of Constantinople 
and vice versa the claims of the Emperor regarding the 
Christian Churches before the court of Egypt.* On the 
election of an Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem the privi- 
lege of confirming the election belonged to the Emperor 
(of Constantinople), but the authorization to exercise his 
functions was given him by the Sultan. * 


Franciscans 


We have seen that Latins and Franks were always to be 
found in Palestine. Their number decreased or increased 
according to external circumstances. From the number of 
written Itineraries preserved to us we notice that the XIV 
century witnessed a religious revival of pilgrimages from 
the West. We are also better informed concerning the State 
of the Sanctuaries during this century even though we would 
wish this information were much more abundant. From the 
many Pilgrims who have left us Itineraries we shall select 
two: Fra Niccold of Poggibonsi and Ludolph of Sudheim. 


Ora voglio dire, che la notte della Nativita di Cristo, in quello luogo si 
ragunano tutte le generazioni di cristiani, e cia@scuna generazione si acconcia 
Valtare suo; e offizia ogni generazione a suo modo, e in loro lingua, che pare 
una mereviglia, a vedere tanta gente cosi travisatae in lingua e in vestimenta. 8? 


At that Christmas at which Fra Niccold was present, the 
Franciscans were not just Pilgrims among the Latins for 


80. CANARD, Lettre du Sultan Malik Nasir H. a Jean VI in: Annuaire de l’Institut Oriental 
de la Faculté des Lettres d’Alger, Il (1937) 27-29, 34 f. On Al-Malik al-Nasiral-Din Hasan, who 
succeeded his brother on 18 Dec. 1347 cf. K.V. Zettersteen, in: Encyclopédie de l’IslamuIll, 926. 


81. BREHIER, L., ves Institutions de l’Empire Byzantin, (Paris 1949), 459 f. After the conquest 
of Palestine by the Arabs the Patriarch of Jerusalem was elected by the Sultan. A clause in the 
Treaty concluded in 1207 between Al-Zahir and Constantine VIII stipulates that the Patriarch 
should be elected by the Dasileus (Emperor). Cf. DOELGER, F.Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des 
Ostrdniischen Reiches, (Munchen 1924-1932), 824. 

From 1341 to 1349 the Orthodox Patriarchal see of Jerusalem was vacant because of the intrigues 
of two competitors. Finally John VI Catacuzenus gave the See to Lazarus instead of to Ilierasmos 
who had been elected by the Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople. BREHIER, op. cit., 460. 
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they already had a fixed residence in Bethlehem given them 
by a decree of the Sultan. But everything went onas before. 
All the 'generazioni di cristiani"’ various rites and nation- 
alities. of Christians celebrated their ceremonies each 
according to his own rite, and no one interfered with his 
neighbor. What privileges or rights therefore did the nos- 
session of the Basilica of the Nativity confer on the Fran- 
ciscans? 


Ludolph of Sudheim gives some particulars which will help 
to answer this question: 


In nocte nativitatis Domini omnes nationes, quae sub coelo sunt, prout decet, 
ibidem conveniunt, et unaquaeque natis ad divinum officium, ad ritum suum 
agendum, in hac ecclesia specialem habet locum, ad hoc sibi in perpetuum 
deputatum. Latini habent tunc locum, quo Deus natus erat homo; et sic singulae 
nationes singula habent loca. Temporibus meis. Nubiani nondum habuerunt 
locum, quibus Soldanus fecit fieri capellam specialem. ** 


Golubovic says that in the Sanctuaries common to all rites, 
namely the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem and the Nativity in 
Bethlehem, the Sultans had made the arrangements mentioned 
above.” 


Should the entry into possession on the part of the Fran- 
ciscans be compared with that of the Nubians? The Latins 
had already their own particular altar in Bethlehem but did 
they have itin perpetuum by virtue of a rescript of the 
Sultan or only by right of tradition? One thing is certain 
vossession of the Basilica must be understood in avery 
restricted sense. Neither Ludolph of Sudheim nor Niccold 
of Poggibonsi makes any claims for the Franciscans of 
exclusive rights as far as the other Christians are concerned. 
Ludolph thinks it becoming 'prout decet" that the Syrians 
the Greeks and''all the other Christians under heaven" should 
celebrate the Christmas services together with the Latins 
inthe Basilica. The Latins were on an equal footing with the 
others; theyhadtheir ownaltar. And Poggibonsi thinks it "a 
marvelous thing" that the other Christians celebrate their 
ceremonies "in their various languages and in their varied 
vestments" together with the Franciscans. It is true that a 
perpetual altar or stable place of worship would seem to 
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demand anestablished clergyor custodians unless we are to 
suppose the altar remained abandoned from one Christmas 
to the other or unless we suppose the Franciscans at great 
inconvenience came to Bethlehem continually from Jerusa- 
lem where they had a fixed abode beside the Holy Sepulchre 
for some years past. To call the simple permission for a 
fixed residence beside the manger of the Nativity a taking 
possession of the Basilica seems hardly right but this term 
couldbe used in a limited sense to express the fact that the 
Franciscans had obtained from the Sultan a rescript which 
gave them exclusive and perpetual rights over the special 
altar already used by the Latins. Unfortunately the rescript 
is not extant so we cannot know for certain what its tenor was 
orinwhat terms it was couched but the Bull of Clement VI 
Gratias a¢gimus (1342) will give us a good idea of its extent. 
Clement VI announces that, after long and difficult negoti- 
ations, the Royal House of Naples had obtained permission 
for the Franciscans from the Sultan. 


Quod Fratres'...... infra ecclesiam dicti Sepulchri possint continue commorari, 
et ibidem missarum solemnia et alia divina officia solemniter celebrare. 85 


The result of the negotiations therefore was permission to 
take up permanent residence beside the Sanctuary in order to 
carry out the liturgy there — the Latins already had their own 
special altar in the Basilica of the Holy Sepulchre — this 
permission from the Sultan gave the Franciscans more 
security of course and more freedom in carrying out the 
liturgical functions. From what we know of history the per- 
mission given for Bethlehem must have been of a similar 
nature. It is very likely that Bethlehem was also included 
by Robert King of Naples inthe negotiations mentioned above. 
Robert died in 1343, the Franciscans entered as custodians 
in Bethlehem in 1347, very probably Queen Johanna I who 
succeeded Robert of Anjou and who was an ardent admirer of 
the Order of St. Francis, very probably she continued the 
negotiations until the permission was granted. 


Because of their fixed residence in Bethlehemthe Fran- 
ciscans gradually aquired a certain ascendancy over the 
Christians of other rites but the peaceful modus vivendi 
continued as before. Frescobaldi, who visited the Holy Land 
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in 1384 writes that the Frankish Christians who are under the 
Guardian of Mount Sion (Jerusalem are the officiating Clergy 
in the Church of Bethlehem and that there are certain chapels 
in the Basilica for the use of other Christians. *° The -Russian 
Deacon Ignatius of Smolensk (1389-1405) informs us that as 
well as the Franciscans the native Greek Clergy also cele- 
brated the liturgical Services in Bethlehem but he recognizes 
the pre-eminence of the Franciscans. *’ The Greek Orthodox 
Archimandrite Grethenios states explicitly that the Fran- 
ciscans owned the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem. a 
Their numbers and their assiduity in carrying out the liturgi- 
cal offices — aresult in great part of their having a permanent 
residence beside the Basilica — as well the pre-eminence 
their western enterprise added must have ledhim to conclude 
thus. And Grethenios is not the only writer who makes this 
statement. Two Pilgrims from Europe the Baron d'Anglure 
and Simon of Sarrebruck writing about this time (1395-96) say 
of the Basilica of Bethlehem: 


Et sachies, que icelle église anciennement estoit ou gouvernement du gardien 
de Jherusalem, et n’y chant nulz prebsters, que Latins, c’est assavoir cath- 
olique. °° 


We know from Grethenios also that the Greek Patriarch and 
Clergy and the other Christians functioned there on Solemn 
festivals only. *° The Carmelite, John of Hildesheim, who 
visited Bethlehem about 1370, says that the Franciscans 
had possession of the whole Basilica with the exception of the 
choir which the Greeks occupied ''sub certa pensione". ” 
With the passage of time even the most solid structures 
suffer from wind and weather. The Basilica of Bethlehem 


was no exception. Pilgrims tell of the deplorable state in 


86. FRESCOBALDI, Visit to the Holy Places ed. by B. Bagatti, (Jerusalem 1948), p. 70. 
87. KH TROWO (Madame B. de), /tinéraires Russes en Orient, (Genéve 1888), 154: “Les 
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which they found it in the XV century.” The Franciscans 
obtained the necessary permission from the Sultan to carry 
out repairs and already in March 1398 the Guardian of Mount 
Sion Fr. Gerard Chauvet set out for Europe to solicit funds 
from the Christian Princes for the restoration of the Holy 
Places. His appeal was not in vain and in due course funds 
and materials were sent from Europe v. g. the wood for the 
roof of the Basilica of Bethlehem was sent from Venice while 
the lead to cover the roof was the gift of the King of England. _ 
Speaking of this work of restoration in Bethlehem the arab 
historian, Muggir al-Din, says that the Franks received 
from their country huge sums of money for the conservation 
of the Basilica and for the support of the Friars who live in 
a Monastery beside the Church.” 


These restorations carried out by the Latins, who alone 
perhaps could provide the necessary funds, gave them a 
special right over the Basilica, and slowly but surely and 
legitimately we find them moving into a position of pre- 
eminence inthe Basilica, without however any attempt being 
made to exclude the other Christians.” 


This happy state of peace and concord among the various 
christians who officiatedin the Sanctuaries of the Holy Land 
continued until the taking of Palestine by the Turks in 1516- 
17. Withthe Turks came anumerous body of Orthodox Monks 
from Greece, who, assured of the backing of their friends, 
the usurping Turks, laid claim to privileged positions in the 
Holy Places to the detriment of the other Christians, es- 
pecially the Latins, pronounced enemies ofthe Turks. It was 
then the famous ''Question of the Holy Places" began. *° 


Conclusion 


Our treatment of this question has been Somewhat diffuse 
because we wish to face all difficulties and forestall possible 
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objections. We have not followed any particular historical 
"system" in order to avoid subjective interpretations. 
Hitherto nobody has attemptedto solve the specific problem 
as to the exact date of the entry of the Franciscans into 
Bethlehem as Custodians of the Sanctuary ’’ except Golubovié 
from whom we have frequently quoted, and Lemens, whose 
study of the problemis very incomplete, because of the lack 
of documents and information in his day. We do not claim 
to have said the last word and solved this problem, our aim 
was to contribute towards its solution. 


As regards the Sanctuaries of Jerusalem we have the clear 
and Solemn testimony of two Bulls of Clement VI (Gratias 
agimus and Nuper carissime) but for the Sanctuary of the 
Nativity of Bethlehem there is no official document extant. 
It was no easy task to overthrow the pious tradition which 
wishfully attached the arrival of the Franciscans in Bethle- 
hem to the supposed pilgrimage made by the Saint of Assisi 
to that Sanctuary. Traditions die hard especially if they are 
based on sentimentality which is impervious to true criti- 
cism. However we have shown, from the very first pages of 
this article, that this pious tradition must give way to the es- 
tablishedfacts. The reasonwhyacritical examination of the 
problem was feared was lest an alteration of dates might 
compromise in any way the Latin rights in Bethlehem. We 
have seen how the Latin tradition was maintained without 
interruption throughout the ever-changing political scenes 
and we have no reason to envy any of the other Christian 
Rites. The Latin tradition is the most constant of them all. 


But the testimony of Niccold of Poggibonsi demanded a 
critical revaluation and we have seen that it was only a 
misunderstanding of his chronology that prevented Historians 
from accepting histestimony. The honesty and the truthful- 
ness of this Franciscan Pilgrim cannot be called in doubt. 
He had no reason to lie even had he been subjected to such a 
temptation. He was an eye-witness of what he narrates and 
he fills in for us the lacunae caused by the loss of the official 
documents. His book''A Voyage Beyond the Seas" is the first 
of along series of writings which testify to the uninterrupted 
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presence of the Franciscans in the Sanctuary of Bethlehem. 
The "lakab" or title of honor ''al-Muzaffar'' was assumed by 
more than one Sultan. It does not necessarily indicate 
Baybars II, Rukal-Din(1309-1310) therefore, for the Sultan 
Saif al-Din Haggi the contemporary of Poggibonsi had also 
added the honorary title ''al-Muzzaffar'' to his name. 


In giving the list of Bishops who were appointed to the See 
of Bethlehem few of whom ever reached the East and fewer 
still resided intheir See, our purpose was to show with what 
tenacity the Latins to their traditional rights. This same 
tenacity it was that gave rise to that sorry attempt on the 
part of the titular Prelates in 1420 to take the Holy Places 
away from the Franciscans ''lesquelz sont deputéz au lieu de 
toute lEglise latine'’ as Affagart says. ”* 


_In the Near East the terms Latin or Frank have always 
meant a western Catholic. Many families of the Crusaders 
settled in the Holy Land or inSyria.’’ Such families, being 
closer to the Holy Places, did muchto preserve therights the 
Latir’s had in the principal sanctuaries.*° If the Latins 
were ‘able to carry out their liturey im the Gretta on tie 
Nativity it was because the Franco-Crusaders tradition had 
been preserved intact. 


The tolerance shown by so many of the Sultans, the ex- 
pediencies of politics, the various treaties, the commercial 
relations and diplomatic representations all of these con- 
tributed much towards the maintainance and continuation of 
the Rights of the Latins. Pilgrimages also played an important 
part in conserving these rights; and the Arab Tax-collector 
was not disinterested for the taxes paid by the Pilgrims for 
permission to visit the various Sanctuaries, true or legend- 
ary, represented a nice annual income. At the time that the 
Friars took possession of Bethlehem the Court of Cairo was 
well disposed towards the Papacy, France, Spain and the 
Maritime Republics of Venice and Genoa. 
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It is well known that the Franciscans established a 
"Province" of the Order in the Near East and that the Popes 
availed themselves of their services time and again. Their 
pilgrim spirit as well as their apostolic activities led many 
of them to the Holy City. But it was only after long years of 
patient waiting that they received the most coveted honor 
as well as the most onerous responsibility of becoming the 
Guardians and custodians of the Sacred Sanctuaries of the 
Holy Land acting as the lawful successors of their Latin 
forbears and as the delegates of the Holy Catholic Church. 
Nor must we forget the important diplomatic part played by 
the Catholic Princes of Europe in obtaining this privilege 
for the Franciscans. Robert of Anjou, King of Naples, and 
his pious consort Sancha are worthy of special mention for 
the part they played in obtaining possession of the Sanctuaries 
of Jerusalem for the Franciscans and it is probably to Queen 
Johanna I of Naples that we owe the possession of Bethle- 
hem." 


The negotiations regarding Bethlehem were probably 
directed personally by that great Franciscan Roger Guérin 
of the Province of Aquitaine. It was he, aided by the King of 
Naples, who conducted the negotiations for the Holy Cenacle 
and Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem.'*? On the death of Robert 
of Anjou itis probable that his successor Johanna I continued 
to exert her influence on behalf of Roger Guérin, as she had 
always shown her keen interest in anything that concerned the 
Holy Land. We have no documents to prove this we simply 
state it as a probability.*” 
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DE ELEMENTIS TRADITIONALIBUS JUSTITIAE IN 
PRIMAEVA SCHOLA FRANCISCANA 


\ II. Quid Senserint Auctores Nostri 


Jam vidimus quid praedecessores nostrorum Auctorum 
senserint de justitia: quomodo sive philosophi, sive SS. 
Patres, sive theologi praescholastici cogniti fuerint vel 
cognoscibiles abipsis.* Unde logice sequitur ut inquiramus 
quid proprie circa justitiam primaevi Magistri Franciscani 
dixerint, seu quomodo traditionem doctrinalem de justitia 
insereceperint, utreveraconstetnum omnia elementa quae 
apud praedictos auctoresinvenimus, apud illos reperiantur, 
praesertim num adsint elementa justitiae sive pro bono 
communi, sive pro bono particulari. 


Inquisitionem incipimus ab Alexandro, qui jam ante ipsam 
Summam, alia indubie authentica opera conscripsit, ex 
quibus alii posteriores hauserunt, ita ut revera primus 
Scholae Franciscanae Magister considerari debeat. 


1. — Alexander. — Moderno tempore omnibus rerum 
mediaevalium cultoribus jam satis notum est, occasione 
investigandi in authenticitatem Summae Halesianae, mul- 
tas quaestiones detectas fuisse, quae indubie ab ipso 
Alexandro disputatae fuerunt sive antequam, sive postquam 
fuit frater.’ Immo, a Victorino Doucet? et Francisco Hen- 
quinet ° eiusdem Doctoris Irrefragabilis Commentarius 
super Sententias feliciter inventus est, qui una cum dictis 
quaestionibus, certum fontem ipsius Summae constituunt 
ut nuperrime P. Doucet comprobavit. ’* 


* See Franciscan Studies, c. X (1950) p. 164. 
1. Cfr. DOUCET, Prol., pp. CLIII a - CXCVII a. 


2. A new Source of the “Summa fratris Alexandri”. The Commentary on the Sentences of Alexander 
Hales, in Franciscan Studies, 6 (1946) 403-417; ID., in Prol. pp. CCVI a - CCXI a. 


3. Le Commentaire d’Alexandre de Halés sur les Sentences enfin retrouvé, in Miscellanea 
Giov. Mercati (Studi e Testi, 122), Citta del Vaticano 1946, t. I, pp. 359-382.De eius authenti- 
citate non dubitatur, cfr. enim etiam Lottin, Le Commentaire d’Alexandre de Halés sur les Sen- 


tences, in Rech. Théol. Anc. Méd., 15 (1947) 93-96. 
4. Prol., pp. CCLVIFCCCV. 
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Tamen inter ineditas quaestiones alexandrinas non adest 
aliqua de justitia ex proposito disputata, quamvis hic et illic 
aliquaelementainveniantur, ut ex sequentibus constabit. In 
Commentario econtra, in tractatione de virtutibus cardi- 
nalibus ad explicandam Augustini assertionem, ab ipso 
Magistro Sententiarum relatam, justitiam esse in sub- 
veniendo miseris, de ipsa virtute varias acceptiones et 
modos enumerat. Ex hoc authentico ineditoque fonte prae- 
cipue hausimus alexandrinam doctrinam de justitia. Cum 
autem praesertim in libro tertio dictus Commentarius in 
duabus Satis inter se differentibus redactionibus existat, ideo 
operis pretium putavimus textus secundum utramque re- 
dactionem referre et conferre, ubicumque necesse fuerit. 


Operis pretium quoque est prius referre textus Com- 
mentarii, ubi Alexander occasionaliter et breviter de- 
terminat justitiam, jam antequam de ipsa pertractet ex 
professo in distinctione trigesima tertia libri tertii eiusdem 
Commentaril. 


Sic jam in libro primo occasionaliter scripserat: 'Iu- 
stitia ... est respectu tribuendi nroximo quod suum est". ° 
Hic loquitur de justitia ut virtute speciali, ut desumitur etiam 
ex Sequenti textu eiusdem libri primi, ubi occasione ex- 
plicandi expressionem augustinianam, relatam a Lombardo, 
"iustitiam fidei",° sic scribit: 

lustitia et fides diverse sunt virtutes; ergo male (Lombardus) coniungit in 
unum. Respondeo: iustitia uno modo sumitur generaliter, in quantum dicit 
ordinem rectum ad Deum et proximum; et sic comprehendit fidem. Aliter ut 


tribuit unicuique extra se quod suum est, et intelligitur de proximo; et sic 
est virtus specialis.’ 


Exhoctextu jam apparet differentia inter justitiam gene- 
ralem, quae non distinguitur ab aliis virtutibus, et speci- 
alem, quae est ad proximum tantum et ab aliis virtutibus 
distinctam. 


5. ALEX. HAL., in I Sent., d.l (Assis. Bibl. Commun. 189, f. 3b; Erfurt, Ampl. O. 68, f. 4r; 
Lond. Palatii Lambeth 347, f. 15Gc). 

6. Cfr. AUGUST., De Trinitate, cap. 2, n. 4 (PL 42, 822); et LOMB., Libri IV Sententiarum, 
lib. I, d. 2. cap. 1 (ed. Quaracchi 121, 5). 

7. ALEX. HAL., in I Sent., d. 2 (Assis. 189, f. 3d; alii duo mss. non habent differentias 
substantiales; in ms. Lond. 347, f. 157a, in fine textus citati, ob evidentem errorem, scribitur: 


“virtus spiritualis” loco “specialis”). 
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Textus alexandrini influxu, etiam alii plures Commen- 
tatores, uti videbimus, occasionaliter et breviter determi- 
nant justitiam eodem loco et quasi eodem modo quo Alex- 
ander. 


Similiter Alexander occasione loquendi de dulia determi- 
nat etiam breviter justitiam: 


Ms. Assis. Ms. Lond. 
Actus iustitie est attribuere etc. et ... Tustitia tribuit unjcuique quod 
subdividitur in attribuendo Deo que suum est; et hoc dividitur vel inferiori 


3 vel pari vel superiori, et hoc multipli- 


citer... Superiori, ut homini vel Deo, 
et hoc diversimode... Respondeo.... 
Reddere unicuique creature quod sibi 
debetur est iustitie, non dulie...? 


Cei sunt et proximi que proximi... 


Ut patet, differentia adest inter utrumque codicem. Nam 
in ms. Assis. loquitur tantum de justitia generali, dum in 
ms. Lond. etiam de justitia speciali; et illa generalis quae 
ponitur ante ''Respondeo'' concipitur secundum divisionem 
debitiad superiorem, inferiorem et parem, quae nullo alio 
loco invenimus apud Alexandrum, sicut e contra invenitur 
apud Fishacre ret apud Pseudo-Guerricum et Rufum, de 
quibus infra agemus. 


Sed ex professo Alexander determinat justitiam in libro 
tertio eiusdem Comrnentarii, in distinctione trigesima 
tertia, prout statim infra examinabimus secundum duplicem 
redactionem: assisiensem scil. et londinensem.'’ Codex 
Erfurtensis concordat cum Assisiensi, excepta additione una, 
quam suo loco referimus. 


Hic, posthabitis animadversionibus critico-litterariis cir- 
ca differentias inter duos textus, de quibus peritiores agant, 
loquimur de justitiae doctrina, quatenus substantialiter 
eadem manet in utroque textu. 


Subito Alexander nos admonet varios esse modos accipi- 
endi justitiam. Primus modus est generalissimus et com- 


8. ALEX.HAL., in //] Sent., d. 9 (Ms. Assis. 189, £. 93a; et Erfurt 68, f. 173r). 
9. ID.,in JI] Sent., d. 9 (Ms. Lond. 347, £. 220b). 
10. Cfr. textum FISHACRE in LOTTIN, Le concepte de justice ... p. 514 sq. nota 4. 


11.Cf. O. LOTTIN, Psychologie et Morale aux XIF et XII® Siécles, Ul, 2 (Louvain-Gembloux, 
1949), p. 292-293. 
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prehendit omnes virtutes. Haec justitia adest in justificato, 
ut asseritur. Hoc tamen dicitur, secundum nostram opini- 
onem, eo quod etiam Alexander existentiam virtutum 
moralium infusarum admittebat secundum illius temporis 
doctrinam.” Itatalis justitiaomnes quoque morales virtutes 
amplectitur: — sive istae ad faciendum bonum se referant 
sive admalum vitandum. Sequitur ergo quod ad hunc modum 
reducendus sit ille textus eiusdem Commentarii alexandrini: 
... Dicendum quod iustitia dicitur generaliter ad omnes virtutes prout duo 

partes dicuntur iustitie, scilicet recedere a malo et facere bonum. Unde Augu- 

stinus super 2 Gen.: iustitia creavit omnes virtutes. Causa autem huius est 


quod inter virtutes quatuor ultima est et quod dignum est unumquodgue de- 
nominari a fine, !3 


Hic animadvertimus secundum ms. Assis. et clarius 
secundum ms. Erfurt post praedictum modum generalissi- 
mum alium dari minus generalem juxta quem justitia 
identificetur cum dilectione Dei et proximi. Nos tamen 
propter omissionem in Cod. Londine et quia in dilectione 
Deiet proximi omnis perfectio et lex includatur dubitamus, 
num revera Alexander alium modum distinctum a primo 
posuerit. Ipseenim sic scripseratin libro secundo eiusdem 
Commentarii: 

... Ad aliud dicendum, quod duplex est iustitia, una scilicet que est ir- 
nocentia ad non faciendum malum, et talis esset in pueris si stetissent primi 


parentes. Est alia iustitia que est habilitas ad omne bonum, et talem non 
haberent. !4 


Quae ultima verbaostendunt talem justitiam non esse car- 
dinalem virtutem ab aliis distinctam. In hoc etiam sensu ac- 
cipitur illud Commentarii: 


... Dicitur in littera quod omne preceptum refertur ad caritatem... Dicendum 
quod caritas uno modo dicitur forma ornium virtutum, et sic dicitur quod est 
vinculum perfectionis, quoniam omnes virtutes tenentur simul per ordinem 
caritatis; dicitur etiam prout est finis operum omnium: omnis enim operatio 
tendit in dilectionem Dei et dicitur caritas prout e diverso dividitur ad alias 
virtutes (?) et sic non refertur omne preceptum ad caritatem, sedquedamadalias 
virtutes. Decem sunt precepta quorum tria pertinent ad dilectionem Dei et 
septem ad dilectionem proximi, unde finis omnium dilectio et ita caritas. = 


12. Cfr. LOTTIN, Principes de Morale, t. II, (Louvain 1946), p. 214 sqq. 


13. In Il Sent., d. 26 (Ms. Assis. 189, f. 77b). N.D. Textus minoris momenti ad confirmationem 
allatos desumimus et construimus aliquando ex lectionibus plurium codicum speciatimubi unus solus 


codex parum intelligibilis apparet. 
14. Ibid., (£. 79 d). 
15. In IJ Senten., d. 38 (Ms. Assis. 189, f. 84 b; Erfurt 68, f. 149r). 
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secundus modus adhuc restringit sensum, accipiendo ju- 
stitiam prout est una ex cardinalibus virtutibus sicut affir- 
matur insolotextu assisiensi. Sed etiam in hoc sensu modo 
praecedenti distincto, adest gradatio: incipitur enim jam a 
sensu generali justitiae cardinalis, et proceditur ad stric- 
tissimum. Iste secundus modus accipit cardinalem justitiam 
in sensu adhuc nimis extenso et generali, quatenus com- 
prehendit id quod unicuique debetur, ergo etiam illud quod 
debetur Deo et seipso et proximo, semper tamen sub ratione 
debiti. Ethac ratione ista virtus, etsi sit in sensu extenso 
accepta, tamenab aliis virtutibus cardinalibus aliquo modo 
distinguitur. Comprehendit utique virtutes quoque theo- 
logales, sed quatenus istae etiam aliquoddebitum erga Deum 
includunt. Ad hanc justitiam, quae debitum erga aliquem 
includit, referuntur alii varii textus Alexandri: 


... Dicitur etiam finis illud ad quod est motus, ut factum dicitur finis et 
terminus fieri et sic tribuere unicuique quod suum est, finis est iustitie. 1° 


In quaestione de connexione virtutum expresse confir- 
mat quod si justitia consideratur quantum ad proprios actus 
et quatenus ab aliis cardinalibus distincta, tunc: 


.-. Iustitie ... proprie est reddere unicuique quod suum est et ordinare omnia 
ad finem. Prudentia perficit vim rationalem proprie, temperantia concupi- 
scibilem, fortitudo irascibilem, iustitia autem circuit omnes, sicut exponit 
Augustinus, illos quatuor fluvios Genesis 2 adaptans quatuor virtutibus. Et 
hoc modo distincte sunt virtutes in specie, nec qui habet unam necessario 
habet alias. 17 


Et in hoc sensu etiam in quaestione de ¢ratia: 


... Sicut patet in illis virtutibus que ordinant potentias in sui optimum quod 
est de hiis que sunt ad finem, sicut sunt quatuor cardinales. Prudentia proprie 
respicit veritatem, una disponit rationalem ad hoc ut sciat discernere bonum a 
malo et ipsum bonum eligere et malum effugere. Fortitudo disponit irascibilem 
ad aggressionem arduorum. Temperantia concupiscibilem, ad hoc ut nisi se 
retrahat a concupiscibili inordinato et solum circa concupiscibilem (?) delectatur 
circa quod est delectandum et eo modo quo delectandum et non circa aliud nec 
aliter. Justitia vero in quantum ordinatur ad Deum, ordinat potentias anime 
indifferenter, ut Deo reddant quod ei debent. Omnes enim potentias determinate 
disponit iustitia. Non enim in aliquas determinate consistit sed neque in rationali 
apta ad alias, secundum quod eas ordinat in reddendo unicuique quod su- 
um est, 18 


Gece UUSS-eASSUS:, t S4c- ctr, ta l50r). 


17. Vat. Lat. 782, f. 74 c. (Cfr. etiam Assis. Bibl. Comm., 138, ff. 12d - 13d, et Oxonien. 
Bodleian. 859, ff. 333 d - 335 a) Pro huius quaest. authenticitate, crf. DOUCET, Prol., p. CXCI. 


18. Assis. Bibl. Comm. 186, ff. 128d-129a; DOUCET, Prol. p. CLXXVII b. 
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Tertius modus sumit justitiam in sensu vere speciali, 
ipsamrestringens ad relationes inter homines tantum: ideo 
ut virtus unice socialis praedicatur, quae excludit omnes 
alias relationes ad illos cum quibus societatem proprie 
dictam instituere non possumus. Unde elementa huius speci- 
alis justitiae ponuntur non solum in ipso debito reddendo sed 
etiaminalteritate, quatenus scilicet ipsa non omne debitum 
includit, sed illud solum quod proximo debetur; et ideo jam 
ex hoc distinguitur ab illis virtutibus quae etiam Deo debitum 
reddunt. Et quatalis, justitia quae est tantum ad proximum, 
implicite habet quod eius actus sint circa operationes et 
non circa passiones sicut expresse Alexander asserit: 

-». Virtus humana aut consistit circa operationes, aut circa passiones. Si 
primum, tunc circa operationes que sunt ad nos et sic prudentia; vel que 
sunt ad proximum, et Sic iustitia. Si autem circa passiones, aut ergo a nobis 
aut ab aliis. Primo modo temperantia, secundo modo fortitudo. Et sic patet 
qualiter in operatione penes finem dividuntur et in passione penes principium. 19 

Sedpro ista speciali iustitia tertii modi requiritur etiam 
aliquod respectum ad aequalitatem; videlicet alter cui de- 
bitum redditur considerari debet tamquam subjectum aliquo 
modo aequale. Quatenus enim proximus aequalem naturam 
habet nobiscum, ideo etiam originaliter est subjectum juris 
et hoc modo distinguitur a caritate et a misericordia, quae 
revera etsi debitum amoris affectivi et effectivi proximo 
reddunt, tamen ipsarum finis non est proprie aequaliter 
aliorum jurium servare, sed potius Patrem caelestem in 
proximo diligere ethonarare. Et subhac novaluce explicatur 
ab ipso Alexandro illa definitio Augustini: 'Justitia est in 
subveniendo miseris'', quia subvenire miseris potest esse 
misericordiae, si provenit ex amore et compassione, quae 
non solum dat quod est superfluum sed etiam quod neces- 
sarium, vel provenit ex aliquo jure ipsis miseris reddito, 
ut cum datur tantum de superfluo, ad quod pauperes aliquod 
jus habent, quod clare explicatur in utraque redactione, 
quamvis textus assisiensis et erfurtensis minus personalis 
appareant, quam londinensis, ubi prima sententia non ut ab 
aliis quibusdam defensa refertur, sed potius tanquam ab 
ipso Alexandro ut propria recitata: 


Codex Assisiensis Codex Londinensis 
... De misericordia dubium utrum sit ...Item subvenire miseris est pro- 
virtus per se an reducibilis ad iusti- prius actus misericordie que est 


19. In JI Senten., d. 33 (Ms. Assis. 189, £. 105 c-d). 
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tiam. Patet cum misericordie sit 
subvenire miseris; sed cum misericor- 
dia et veritas, id est iustitia obvi- 
averunt sibi, videtur quod unum non 
sit reducibilis ad alterum,.. Ad aliud 
dicendum quod misericordia, sicut 
dicit Joannes Damascenus, est af- 
flictio de malis alienis, ex qua af- 
lictione sequitur subvenire miseris. 
Sed dicunt quidam,?° quod subvenire 
miseris de superfluo est opus iu- 
stitie. Unde Gregorius: cum quelibet 
necessaria indigentibus ministramus, 
sua illi reddimus, non nostra largi- 
mur... Unde iustitie potius debita 
solvimus, quam opera misericordie 
impleamus. Alii?! dicunt quod qui 
subvenit pauperi quia pauperi opus 
iustitie facit. Qui vero ex compas- 
sione opus misericordie facit.?? 


virtus separata a iustitia, ut dicitur 
in psalmo: misericordia et veritas 
obviaverunt sibi, ergo male assignatur 
iustitie... Ad aliud dicendum ut dicit 
Damascenus: misericordia est af- 
flictio in alienis malis unde sic dis- 
tinguitur a iustitia. Subveniri potest 
miseris dupliciter, vel de superfluo 
quod est iustitie: secundum quod 
superfluum est quod caret ratione 
iuste necessitatis: superflua enim 
pauperum sunt: iustitie autem est 
reddere unicuique quod suum est. Vel 
possumus eis subvenire nobis subtra- 
endo quod necessarium est et hoc 
est misericordie, cuius est compati 
miseris. Unde Gregorius: cum quelibet 
necessaria indigentibus ministramus, 
sua illis reddimus non nostra largimur: 
iustitie potius debita solvimus quam o- 


pera misericordie impleamus. Alii?? autem sic distinguunt: si ei subveniatur quia pauper: 
opus eSt iustitie, quia pauperibus debetur: si ex compassione fraterna, eo quod nobiscum 
communem habet naturam, opus est misericordie, cuius est affligi in alienis malis.*+4 


Concludendo: hic tertius modus accipiendi justitiam secun- 
dum elementa ab Alexandro requisita, in mentem revocat 
illam justitiam specialem cuius finis est bonum unius- 
cuiusque per aequitatem seu aequalitatem servare. Sequentes 
vero modi alludunt adillam aliam justitiam specialem, quae 
potius inter inaequales se vertit, quatenus superior debet 
distribuere secundum justitiam poenas et praemia. 


Quartus modus igitur adhuc coarctat justitiam quatenus 
respicit tantum debitum praemii vel poenae quod debetur 
proximo juxta uniuscuiusque meritum vel demeritum. Dicitur 
etiam hic = unicuique =, sedhoc, ut patet, non dicitur relate 
ad seipsum, neque relate ad Deum: non primum, quia dare 
praemia vel poenas ad judicem pertinet et ''nemo judex in 
causa propria’; non secundum, quia nemo Deum judicare 


20. Jamde hoc vidimus loqui in aliquo scripto Scholae Abaelardianae: cfr. supra p. 24 sq. 


21.,Cfr. S. LANGTON, apud LOTTIN, Psychologie et Morale, Il, 2, p. 301. 

22. ALEX. HAL., In /I/ Sent., d. 33 (Ms. Assis. 189, f. 106c); in. ms. Erfurt, Ampl. O. 68, 
f, 201v, post “misericordie facit” additur: “Dicunt etiam aliqui quod cum superflua damus pauperi- 
bus, iustitia est ad quam tenemur ex precepto. Cum ex necessariis sypererogando, consilium 
adimplemus, misericordie est. Sed questio est cuius virtutis principalius est. Et dicendum quod 
misericordie”, 

23. Cfr. nota 2. 

24. Ms. Lond. Lamb. 347, f. 235a; partim citatur a LOTTIN, op. cit., p. 306. 
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potest et aliunde de Ipso dici non potest quod mereat vel 
demereat; ergo respicit tantum proximum, quippe qui solus 
dum est in via merere vel demerere potest, et hic virtus 
justitiae accipitur utestinvia, ut ibidem Alexander adnotat: 


--- Nota quod definitio iustitie hic posita distinguit inter actum iustitie in 
patria et in via et inter actum ipsius et actum aliarum virtutum in via.?5 


Quintus autem modus adhuc magis justitiam coarctat ad 
significandum solum poenam quae debetur delinquenti. 


Ex his omnibus videretur justitiae significatio exhauriri, 
sed hoc non est verum si motivum et objectum formale 
ipsius consideratur, ut jam ipse Alexander, quamvis per 
transennam, animadvertit. Omnes ineditas alexandrinas 
quaestiones perlegentes, inilla quae de scandalo inscribitur, 
quamque antequam esset frater ipse disputaverat, aliquam 
aliam justitiae denominationem invenimus. Scribit enim: 


... Ad hoc quod obicitur de petente res tuas, respondeo: utilitatem proximi 
debeas servare sine tuo dampno vel familie tue vel sine dampno communitatis. 
Unde in aliquo casu conferenda est, ut si ipse indigeat, tu vero non indigeas 
vel alius qui pro te est, sicut aliquis de familia tua; et sic intelligitur auctori- 
tas Gregorii. Secus autem est de furto: si enim aliquis vult rapere rem tuam 
qui non indiget, nonne debes dimittere antequam scandalizetur? Respondeo: 
si rapiat ruit spiritualiter, licet suscitetur corporaliter. Magis autem debes 
cavere ruinam spiritualem quam corporalem; unde si facis hac intentione et 
similiter intentione hac ne periclitetur communis iustitia, tunc non scan- 

dalizas, si vero cupiditas movet te, scandalizas. 7° 
Quid sit ista justitia communis, hic breviter est inqui- 
rendum. Ex contextu et locis parallelis puto esse illam ju- 
stitiam quae respicit bonum commune. Haec autem,justitia 
logice supponit aliam justitiam quae respicit bonum privatum 
et quae particularis dicitur. Quod ita sit, deducitur primo 
ex illa consociata alexandrina quaestione ''de repetitione 
rerum in judicio''’, ubi quamvis in resolutione ejusdem 
quaestionis non nominetur explicite justitia communis, tamen 
ita clare loquitur de bono communi hoc in casu servandum, 
ut licite concludi possit illam justitiam communem eadem 
intelligatur ac justitia pro bono communi. Scribitur enim in 

q. de repetitione rerum: 


.»» Item, dicit Gregorius: “Dum pro terrena re pax a corde cum proximo 
scinditur, apparet quod plus res quam proximus amatur.” Respicere ergo debet 


25. In IJ] Senten, d. 33 (Ms. Assis. 189, f. 106 c). 


26. Ms. Tudert. Bibl. Comm. 121, f. 39 c. Pro authenticitate huius quaestionis Alexandri, 
antequam esset frater, cfr. DOUCET, Prol., p. CLXX b. 
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perfectus non tantum guod- suum est, sed bonum proximorum, etiam bonum 
commune; si ergo repetit propter bonum proximorum vel propter bonum commune, 
non dicitur = repetere suum prohibetur =. Et nota quod bonum commune pre- 
ponderat bono proximi, bonum proxina bono proprio. #7 


Istud autem bonum commune consistit, in unitate pacis in 
societate servanda, ut etiam constat ex ipsa de repetitione 
quaestione, ubi in principio responsionis scribitur: 


... Distinguo ergo quod aliquando fit repetitio propter se (= bonum proprium) 
et aliquando propter alterum... (= bonum proximorum). Item propter unitatem 
pacis servandam (= bonum'commune ). 28 


Exhis textibus licet concludere loqui de iustitia pro bono 
communi,distincta a justitia particulari, quae respicit bbnum 
proximorum singulariter consideratorum et non tamquam 
membrorum Societatis formaliter consideratae. Huius enim 
bonum scilicet pax inter membra, ita ipsi societati neces- 
saria sit, ut sine illa subsistere non possit: et ad hoc bonum 
attendit tantum praedicta justitia pro bono communi, quae 
ideo merito ab Alexandro jam ante S. Thomam, cognoscitur 
et docetur quaeque ab ipso 'justitia communis" vocatur. 


Circanaturam autem justitiae communis praeter illa quae 
supra diximus adjungere possumus ipsam, secundum no- 
stram deductionem, considerandam esse sub aliquo aspectu 
etiam ut cardinalem et specialem justitiam. Contextus enim 
utriusque quaestionis loquitur de aliquo speciali debito, 
scilicet de repetitione rerum quae debentur proximo pro 
dupliciobjecto, formaliet speciali, nonsolum propter bonum 
proximi Singulariter considerati, sed etiam propter bonum 
commune. Tamen notamus quod ista justitia cardinalis et 
specialis potest esse quamvis non sub eodem respectu etiam 
generalis, quatenus jubet reddere proximo, in societate 
considerato, propter bonum commune, non solum quod 
debetur ex justitia cardinali tertii, quarti, quinti et sexti 
modi, vel, ut dici potest, ex justitia cardinali particulari, 
sed jubet etiam actus aliarum virtutum propter bonum com- 
mune, etinhocsenseest etiam generalis virtus. Non tamen 
dicitur etiam generalis, in sensu quod ipsa essentialiter sit 
omnis virtus, utillajustitiain primo modo examinata. Haec 
omnia quae nos de Alexandro relate ad praedictam justitiam 


27. Ibidem, f. 48 d. - Pro authenticitate quaestionis cfr. DOUCET, loc. cit. 


28. Ibidem, f. 48 d. 
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interpretavimus confirmantur ex locis parallelis ''Summae 
fr. Alexandri", utinfra videbimus, ex quorum examine etiam 
apparebit talem justitiam communem ab Alexandro esse in 
Summam fr. Alexandri immissam quamvis diversimode 
vocatam. Denique animadvertimus quod cum ipse Alexander 
revocet et saltem implicite approbet virtutes secundum 
Ciceronem justitiae connexas, cumqueipse S. Thomas affir- 
met observantiam et vindicationem a Tullio justitiae adnexas 
vocaripartes subjectivas ipsius, eo modo quo justitia com- 
mutativa et distributiva,’’ ideolicet concludere Alexandrum 
in Commentario et in quaestionibus disputatis essentialia 
justitiae elementa docuisse, ad omnes practicos justitiae 
casus resolvendos sufficientia. 


Ex omnibus supra relatis haec synthetice deducere pos- 
sumus: 


a) Existunt vari modi justitiae potius quam species ejus- 
dem virtutis. 


b) Hi modus vel distinguunt varias justitias secundum ex- 
tensionem personarum, ad quas referatur; vel secundum 
extensionem virtutum, quas justitia complectere potest vel 
secundum objectum formale ipsius, vel secundum originem. 


c) Justitia primi et secundi modi est semper generalis et 
propria; justitia aliorum modorum est cardinalis et spe- 
cialis, quae tamen potest esse eodem tempore generalis, 
ratione actus aliarum virtutum quos imperare potest sub 
ratione formali boni generalis seu communis, in quo casu 
vocatur ''justitia communis", secundum nostram interpre- 
tationem, quam tamen solum ut probabilem proposuimus, 
attentis textibus Alexandri supra examinatis. 


Side originalitate Alexandriinquirere volumus, tunc cer- 
te dicendum est ipsum ab aliis theologis superius com- 
memoratis necessitatem diversos justitiae modos classifi- 
candi sumpsisse. Et revera primum generalissimum ju- 
stitiae modum, qui cum. justificatione connectitur, potuit 
ab ipso Augustino desumere, qui ut vidimus, loquitur de 
justitia fidei. Quatenus autem ille modus omnes virtutes 
complectitur quae ad ipsam Dei et proximi dilectionem 


29. Cfr. infra, in ultima parte, ubi de S, Thoma agemus. 
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reducuntur, nihil novi asseruit, quia jam ipse S. Ioannes 
Chrysostomus idem affirmaverat. *° 


Nec aliquid novum in secundo moda affirmatur, quia jam 
Stephanus Langton- scripsit justitiae cardinalis largius 
sumptae esse reddere unicuique rei, et non solum homini, 
quodsuum est, et similiter Guillelmus Altissiodorensis. x 


Justitia autem cardinalis quae solum homini reddere debi- 
tum dictat, quaeque ab Alexandro determinatur et dividitur 
ab alia quae etiam debitum Deo includit, a Guillelmo Altis- 
siodorensi aliquomodo jam indicata fuerat. Item modus 
justitiae quo redditur unicuique homini poenam vel proemium 
secundum merita jam in Schola Abaelardiana praedicatus 
fuerat; sicut ultimus specialissimus modus justitiae quo 
homini redditur tantum id quod est poena ab omnibus fere 
theologis praedecessoribus assertus fuerat. 


Circa Alexandri originalitatem tamen duo dubia nobis oc- 
currunt. Inprimis num illadenominatio "Justitia communis" 
ab ipso Alexandro adinventa fuerit velab alio mutuata. Certe 
jam vidimus justitiam tali modo vocari sive ab Averroe, 
sive aliquo modo ab Ambrosio. Admisso ergo quod Averrois 
Commentarius non ante a. 1240 Parisiis cognitum fuit et 
admissa disputatione quaestionis ubi de Justitia Communi 
Alexander loquitur antequam esset frater, scilicet ante a. 
1236,°** sequitur ab Averroe nihil accipere non potuisse. 
Sihaec suntvera, tunc elementum alteritatis et aequalitatis 
justitiae specialis etipsam ''Justitiam Communem" Alexan- 
der sumpsit ab aliis praedecessoribus quos examinavimus, 
non excluso Ambrosio qui etiam de "'justitia communi" loqui 
vidimus, sicut aliunde S. Bonaventura, ut videbimus, ex- 
presse praedicto Doctori talem denominationem tribuit. 


Aliud dubium nobis occurrit num Alexander dependeat a 
Philippo Cancellario, scilicet abipsius "Summa de bono" °° 


30. In Matth. Homil. XII, (PG 57, 203): “Justitia est mandatorum observatio’. 
31. Cfr. LOTTIN, Le concept de justice, p. 513 sq. 
a21Cir. DOUGE I Prols, pclulusq: 


33. Certe hodie constat “Summam de bono” Philippo Cancellario esse adscribendam, ac certe 
esse “Summae fr. Alex.” fontem: Cfr. DOUCET, Prol., pp. CXXXII b - CXXXIII a. Circa influxum 
Philippi in Magistros Franciscanos Cfr. LOTTIN, L’ influence littéraire du Chancelier Philippe 
sur les theologiens prethomistes, in Recherc. Theol. Anc. Med., 2 (1930) 311-326. 
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Lottin per transennam aliquando jam admonebat Alexandrum 
in suo Commentario a Philippo Cancellario dependere, non 
exclusa doctrina de justitia. ** De hoc tamen dubitare licet: 
nam saltem quoad justitiam ea omnia quae, ut vidimus de 
diversis modis ipsius justitiae Alexander dixit, ab aliis 
assumere potuit, quinnecessario ad Cancellarium recurrere 
debeamus. Si ipsos enim Guillelmi Altissiodorensis et 
Philippi textus ab ipso Lottin editos * inspicimus, nobis 
probabilius videtur a Guillelmo dependere quam a Philippo: 
quamvis enim iste prae alio loquatur sicut Alexander de 
justitiain parvulis et in adultis,*° tamen quoad modum illos 
sensus ordinandi Alexander magis cum Guillelmo quam cum 
Philippo videtur concordare. 


Quidquid sit, meritum Alexandri relate ad alios theologos 
praedecessores, ponitur in ipsa determinatione justitiae 
specialis et cardinalis quae stricte loquendo non com- 
prehendit omnes relationes inter homines, quaeque cum sit 
ad alterum distinguitur ab aliis cardinalibus virtutibus; cum 
sit ad debitum reddendum formaliter quia debitum, dis- 
tinguitur ab illis virtutibus quae per se non reddunt debitum, 
ut misericordia, vel non reddunt sub aspectu alteritatis et 
aequalitatis, utcaritas quae proprie non respicit proximum 
ut alterum, sed potius ut sibi conjunctum per communem 
divinam imaginem hominibus impressam,. Meritum quoque 
habuit justitiam pro bono communi seu 'justitiam com- 
munem" considerandi et casibus concretis applicandi. 


2. —loannes de Rupella. — Jam a. 1238 magister in theo- 
logia*’ necnonSummae fr. Alexandri fons, * et, ut quidam 
volunt, unus exredactoribus ” de justitiaex professo in suis 
operibus, tractavituna cum aliis virtutibus. Exclusa tamen 
ipsius Summa de vitits, ubi nihil nota dignum invenimus, 


34, Le Cormentaire d’Aléxandre de Hale's sur les Sentences, in Recherc. Théol. Anc. Méd. 15, 
(1947) 96. 

35. Le concept de justice, in Rev. Thom. 44 (1938) 514-516. 

36. Ibid., p. 516, lin. 39-42. 

37. Cfr. DENIFLE H., Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, (Parisiis 1889), t. I, p. 158, 
num. 108. 

38. Cfr. DOUCET, Prol., pp. CCXI a — CCXXVII a. 


39. Cfr. Ibid., p. CCCLXI a; HENQUINET F., Fr. Considerans, l’un des auteurs Jumeaux.'de la 
Summa fr. Alexandri primitive, in Rech. Theol. Anc. Méd., 15 (1948) 76-96. 
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et ignoto adhuc ejus Commentario super Sententias ab ipso 
certeconscripto,’” duas praesertim fontes examinavimus. 


Primus fons est Tractatus de anima et virtutibus~ qui 
jam ultimo a Lottin est ut rupellianus defensus,** et ab 
ipso, quantum attinet justitiae textus, transcriptus. ea 


Alius autem fons est illaSumma pro simplicibus conscrip- 
ta, quae etiam de virtutibus et ideo de justitia sufficienter 
loquitur.** Ex nunc notamus primum fontem majoris esse 
momenti, quiaipse etsialiorum cognoscat opiniones, tamen 
aliquo modo personale judicium et doctrinam Ioannis mani- 
festat, dum secundus fons nihil aliud esse videtur, saltem 
quoad materiam justitiae attinet, quam verbalis trans- 
scriptioex Jogéma philosophorum* desumpta, ut demon- 
strabimus.*” Hoc tamen non impedit quominus exquiramus 
etiam istum fontem, saltem quousque nobis vel aliis certo 
constiterit illa folia de justitia manuscripti Hatton 102 neque 
ab ipso Ioanne ex praedicto fonte abbreviata, licet litter- 
aliter, fuisse. 


His praemissis, doctrina rupelliana de justitia duos aspec- 
tus manifestat: primus est expositivus opinionum aliorum; 
secundus potius personalis. Joannesreveradiversos fontes, 
de justitia loquentes, expresse nominat: ita ex Aristotele 
desumit divisionem virtutis in intellectualem et consuetu- 
dinalem, cuius ultimae est ordinare hominem ad seipsum 
per honestatem, adproximum autem per liberalitatem. Hoc 
exprimitur brevius inprimo fonte, diffusius autem, quamvis 


40. Cfr. DOUGET, Prol., p. CCXXV b sq. 


41. Istius tractatus pars quae de virtutibus agit, incipit (Ms. Paris. Bibl. Nat. lat. 14891, 
f. 57): “Quoniam post diffinitionem potentiarum, qualis habet anima sec. se, determinat Augustinus 
de virtutibus, ideo et nos post divisionen: multiplicem potentiarum anime dicemus de virtutibus...”. 


42. Les traites sur l’tme et les vertus de Jean de la Rochelle, in Rev. Néoscol. de Philos., 
32 (1930) 5-32. 

43. Le concept de justice, pp. 517-518, et Psychologie et morale, loc. cit., p. 293-295. 

44, Asservatur in Ms. Oxon. Bodleian. Hatton 102 (cfr. MADAN H., CRASTER E., A summary 
Catalogue of the western Mss. in the bodleian Library, (Oxford 1937), I, part. II, 813). Ubi de 


virtutibus breviter agitur sic incipit (//atton 102, f. 175 r): “Sequitur de parte anime.rationalis moti- 
va, in qua multa sunt superaddita, que et virtutes dicuntur. Et prima divisio virtutum...”. 


45. Pro isto opere cfr. supra p. 25. 


46. Quam primum enim publici juris fieri speramus aliquas nostras animadversiones criticas 
circa praedictum. ms. I{atton 102, in relatione ad “Dogma philosophorum”. 
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sine philosophinomine in secundo fonte, *’ ubi paulo inferius 
ipsi Aristoteli tribuitur divisio justitiae in liberalitatem et 
severitatem.’* Nihil aliud invenimus ex Aristotele de- 
sumptum itaut jure merito de Joanne dubitare possit num de 
facto ipsum ethicae librum quintum etiam indirecte cog- 
noverit. Ex hoc etiam deduci potest tratatum ''de anima et 
virtutibus'' jam ante a. 1240, scilicet ante Commentarii 
Averrois translationem, extitisse.”” 


Ciceronis autem doctrinam de justitia cognovit Ioannes: 
etinprimis ejus refert definitionem justitiae, quae ut vidi- 
mus bonum particulare servato bono communi intendit, 
secundum dignitatem unicuique tribuendum. *’ Huius justitiae 
ciceronianae, inseveritatem et liberalitatem divisae, officia 
et munera indirecte ex ''dogmate philosophorum" cognovit, * 
sicut etiam cognovit virtutes adnexas justitiae a Tullio scili- 
cet religionem, pietatem, gratiam, observantiam et veri- 
tatem°* quae tamen, cum etiam debitum Deo reddant, 
efficiunt ut justitia ciceroniana, sicuti expresse adnotat 
Ioannes, quamvis distinguatur a fortitudine et temperantia 
non sit cardinalis in sensu stricto seu virtus stricte specialis, 
sed vocatur cardinalis sensu largo, quatenus est principalis 


47. Tractatus de anima et virtut. in MSamiHattone O25 stem lia mts et 
Ms. Flor. Lau. Plu. 36, dext., f. est prima divisio virtutum: alia 
174 b: “Virtutes secundum Ari- intellectualis, alia consuetudi- 
stotelein dividuntur in  intel- nalitsecen. 


lectuales et consuetudinales...”. 


48. Ms. Hatton 102. f. 178 ©: “Iustitia secunduin Aristotelem dividitur in severitatem et liberali- 


tatem”. 


49. Aetatem translationis arabo—latinae Ethicae aristotelicae desumimus ex DOUCET, Prol., 
p- CXIII a. 


50. Tract. de anima et virtut., (Ms. Flor. 36, £. 173 c): (De divisione virtutum secundum Tullium 
in Rethorica)... “Iustitia est habitus animi, communi utilitate conservata,.suam cuique tribuens 
dignitatem”. 

51. Ms. Hatton 102, f. 178 v - 179 1: “Iustitia est conservatrix humanae societatis et vitae 
communitatis... Hec dividitur in severitatem et liberalitatem. Severitas est virtus debito supplicio 
céercens injuriam. Primum severitatis officium est ut ne (!) tibi quis noceat nisi lacessitus 
injuria. Secundum ut communibus utatur pro communibus... Tertium est extirpare ex hominum 
communitate pestiferum genus hominum”. Hic textus uti alio loco demonstrabimus litteraliter ex 
“dogmate philosophorum” transcribitur, quod sua vice a cicerone dependet, scilicet ex “De- 
officiis”, (I, 7), ut citatur in ipso textu in PL 171, 1014, ubi “dogmatis” textum examinavimus. 


52. Tract. de anima et virtut. (Ms. Flor. 36, f. 173:c.d): “Iustitie initium est a natura... Nature 
ius est quod non opinio genuit sed quodam (lege: quedam) innata vis inseruit ut religionem, 
pietatem, gratiam, vindicationem, observantiam, veritatem”. 
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virtus. ** Jam ergo exhoc patet Ioannem totam fere doctrinam 
ciceronianam de justitia cognovisse et perpendisse, non 
excluso igitur respectu ad bonum commune ab omni justitia 
servandum. 


Augustini autem cognovit et explicavit illam definitionem 
justitiae quae servatur si solus Deus omnis juris et legis 
fons ametur illique soliserviatur,** quaequetamenut virtus 
specialis considerarinon potest: sicut expresse ipse Ioannes 
hune aspectum specificum negat etiam definitionibus ab 
Isidoro, Prospero et Anselmo propositis. i 


Plotini autem notionem justitiae politicae novit. °° 


Ex''dogmate philosophorum" dependit in utroque fonte; sed 
diversimode: in tractatu de anima et virtutitbus expresse 
praedictum librum citat et examinat et concludit definitionem 
justitiae ibidem exhibitam pertinere ad justitiam cardinalem 
specialem. *’ Inalio vero fonte verbotenus textum abbrevia- 
tum transcribit, enumerans officia justitiae ab illa definitione 
consecuta, scilicet cuique tribuere, aequitatem custodiendo, 
id est vitando quod quaestus unius lucrum alterius sit, et ne 
vendentes, ementes, conducentes, locantes et negotia con- 
trahentes, etc... aliquid injuriosum committant.°** Haec 
etSinon omnia aloanne transcribantur in cod. Hatton102, ut 
ex collatione textuum nobis apparet tamen jam satis clare 
manifestant ipsum sine ulla propria novitate accepisse 


53. Ibid., t. 179 c-d: *%... Et sic cardinalis non dividitur contra theologicam virtutem, immo 
comprehendat theologicas., Et sic accipitur fere semper cardinalis virtus a philosophis. Quod 
patet per hoc quod inter species iustitie cardinalis ponitur religio, que ordinat hominem ad Deum...”. 


54. [bid., f. 176 d: “... Augustinus in libro de Moribus Eccles., ... iustitia est amor soli Deo 


inserviens et hec est anime rectitudo...”. 
55. [bid., f£. 179 b sq. 


56. [bid., £. 172 d - 173 a: (De divisione virtutum secundum Plotinum philosophum)”... Politice 
sunt hominis quia sociale animal est. His boni viri reipublice consulunt, urbes tuentur; his 
parentes venerantur, liber s amant, proximos diligunt; his civium salutem gubernant, his circuny 
specta prudentia protegunt, iusta liberalitate devinciunt... Politica proprie dicitur a polis, quod 
est civitas, vel pluralitas. Nec enim est virtus per quam homo convertit se ad regendain multi- 
tudinem sive cives et hec attenditur in legibus et decretis’. Nonne hic etiam Joannes aliquam 
justitiam legalem intenderit? 


57. Ibid., £. 179 b; “Specialiter sumitur iustitia cum in dogmate philosophorum definitur sic: 
iustitia est virtus conservatrix humanae societatis et vite communitatis...” Cfr. etiam Ms. Hat- 
ton 102, ff. 178 v-179 r. 


58. Ms. Hatton 102, loc. cit. 
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doctrinam ibi contentam et per consequens ipsa etiam bona 
particularia, ibidem enumerata, et justitiae adscripta, cog- 
novisse: et jam exhoc apparet Ioannem cognovisse, quamvis 
solum quoad substantiam, ipsam justitiam aequalitatis quae 
particularis dicitur, et quidem sub respectu boni communis 
societatis. 


Secundus aspectus rupellianae doctrinae de justitia magis 
personalis apparet et manifestat nobis doctrinam [Ioannis 
circa specialem, cardinalem et particularem justitiam, ut 
ex tractatu ''de anima et virtutibus'' desumitur.** Ex quo textu 
colligere licet elementa justitiae specialis, a caritate erga 
proximum distinctae, scilicet: 


a) reddere proximo = unicuique proximo; 
b) reddere debitum = quodcumque debitum; 


c) reddere quiasuum = scilicet ratione sui, seu alteritatis 
ad aequalitatem servandam. 


Ex eo enim quod caritas fundat rationem debiti reddendi 
proximo ratione Dei, cuius imago in illo elucet, implicite 
deducimus justitiam debitum proximo tribuere ratione ae- 
qualitatis inter homines servandae, ut jam in Alexandro no- 
tavimus. 


Unde Ioannes philosophorum et theologorum varios justi- 
tiae respectus traditionaliter transmissos cognovit non 
excluso respectu ad bonum commune, ex Cicerone et dogmate 
philosophorum desumpto, et simul elementa essentialia 
justitiae specialis elucidavit, ipsamque ab illaalia specialis- 
sima, scilicet a justitia poenali, distinxit.”™ 


Si Ioannis originalitatem perpendere volumus dicimus 
illum substantialiter nihil novi addere, quia ab Auctoribus 
proxime praecedentibus dependet. Si autem scire cupimus a 
quo proxime dependeat, nobis potius quam a Guillelmo 
Altissiodorensi, vela Philippo Cancellario, ut vult Lottin, ° 
ab ipso Alexandridoctrina dependere videtur, ita ut quod de 
justitiae sufficientia pro Alexandro asseruimus etiam pro 
Ioanne valeant. 

59. Textum videsis apud LOTTIN, Psychologie et morale, loc. cit., p. 294 lin, 32-38. 

60. [bid., lin. 39-46. 
6l. [bid., p. 293. 
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3. — Summa fr. Alexandri (Pars I-III). Quaerimus quid 
de justitia inveniatur inillaSummae parte, quae certo ante 
Alexandri mortem compositaest, exclusaigitur parte quarta 
eiusdem, quam post S. Bonaventuram hic obrationes criticas 
considerabimus. °’ 


Praenotamus duos redactores inipsaSumma juxta nonnul- 
los esse recognoscendos, ita ut quae ex libro [| et III de- 
sumuntur uniredactori, quae vero ex libroII hauriuntur alio, 
juxta illos, sint tribuenda. 


Ad sequentia reducuntur ea quae de justitia in lib. I-III 
Summae fr. Alex. habentur: 


a) In ipsa pluribus modis plurimisque significationibus 
nominatur justitia, sed ibidem neque unum brevissimum tex- 
tum invenimus, qui colligeret omnes justitiae sensus, ut 
auctores jam considerati fecerunt: hoc tamen explicatur ex 
eo quod in ipsa promittatur specialis tractatus circa vir- 
tutes °° qui revera nullibi invenitur, quamvis posteriores 
auctores anonymum tractatum de virtutibus Alexandro tri- 
buerint.™ 


b) Tamen invenimus quod etiam Summa sparsim noscit 
illam justitiam generalem quae tribuitur Deo et homini se- 
cunduin varios respectus. ° Occasione autem huius, ibidem 
animadvertitur, quod ista generalis justitia, quae et Deo 
etiam dicitur, multipliciter quoque dicitur: 


... Dicitur enim iustitia large, scilicet communissime: et sic iustitia Dei 
est condecentia suae bonitatis; inde iustum est quidquid decet suam bonitatem; 
et iste est supremus gradus justitiae ... Secundo modo dicitur iustitia com- 
muniter: et Sic iustitia appellatur retributio secundum exigentiam meritorum ... 
et sic eX iustitia nascitur misericordia et severitas: misericordia est in 


62. Constat enim, “Summ. fr. Alex.” quantum se refert ad lib. I-III, paucis exceptis, extitisse 
jam a. 1245, ergo jam ante Alexandrum mortuum: cf. DOUCET, Prol., pp. CCCXXXIX a sqq.; ita 
etiam constat elusdem Summae partem quartam post Bonaventurae Commentarium compositam 
fuisse, quamvis ibidem etiam scripta Alexandri ut fontes adhibeantur: cf. /bid., p. CCCLVI b. 


63. Cf. Summa fr. Alex., ed. Quaracchi, t. IV, p. 1061. 


64. Summa de virtutibus, disputata et composita per fr. Alexandrum de Halles, Ord. Min:, 
doctorem Irrefragabilem, que dici potest tertia tertie eiusdem doctoris, (Parisiis 1509); etiam 
hoc tamen opus est incompletum quia promittitur et econtra non agitur de justitia, de fortitudine, 
etc. Cfr. DOUCET, Prol., p. CCCXXXVIII a, ubi etiam demonstratur ipsum opus nullo modo 
pertinere posse ad Alexandrum vel ad Summam, uti videretur affirmari ex ipso titulo. Neque 


forsan Guillelmo de Militona est tribuendum sed forsan Thoniae Ebocacensi: cfr. loc. cit., 
et p. LXII b, nota 1]. 


65. Summa fr. Alex., (ed. Quaracchi), t. I, n° 280, p. 388. 
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praemiando bonis, severitas in puniendo malis, unde iustitia sic respicit 
illud quod est in praemiando et puniendo. Tertio modo dicitur iustitia Dei 
Stricte: et sic accipitur pro severitate, quae est in puniendo malos; unde sic 
se habet solum ad puniendum; et haec iustitia est sub iustitia communiter 
GLCCA Was” ° 


c) Circa autem justitiam, quae est inhomine, Summaetiam 
admittit aliquam justitiam generalem et specialem et specia- 
lissimam. Generalis, quae quidem potest esse originalis et 
actualis, scili in relatione ad peccatum originale vel actu- 
ale,°’ per se non est una virtus, quia tantum rectitudinem 
significat, ut expresse asseritur etiam in Summa: 


es. Justitia non accipitur ibi proprie pro una viftute, sed communiter pro 
rectitudine voluntatis, quae attenditur secundum omnem quamcumque virtuter, ©8 


Haec justitia quatenus rectitudenem moralem dicit duas 
partes continet scil. declinare a malo et facere bonum.”™ 


Alio loco in Summa nominatur justitia generalis in relatio- 
ne adrectitudenem originalem vi ''justitiae generalis'', quae 
data fuit ipsi Adae ''non tantum ut erat homo iste, sedut ha- 
bebat in se totam naturam".” Et in relatione ad hoc etiam 
loquitur de justitia personali et.non personali.” 


Constat talem justitiam generalem non esse virtutem 
moralem distinctam ab alliis. 


c) Justitiae specialis existentia extra dubium supponitur in 
Summa. Namubi loquitur de relatione inter legem et justi- 
tiam, in objectione aliquid dicitur tamquam ab omnibus 
admissum, nec in solutione contradictum: 

... Item ... juStitia aut dicetur justitia generalis aut specialis. Si justitia 


generalis, ... eius actus est declinare a malo et facere bonum... Iustitia 
specialis sive particularis solum ordinat ad prosimum... 7? 


Totam Summam perscrutantes invenimus etiam ibidem 
loquide aliqua justitia generali in relatione ad bonum com- 
mune, guae distinguitur a justitia particulari in relatione ad 


66. Summa fr. Alex., t. I, n° 281, p. 389. 

67. Ibid., t. III, n° 253, p. 266. 

68. [bid., t. Il, n° 267, p. 280. 

69. ibid., n° 314, p. 321. 

70. Ibid., n° 204, p. 216. 

71. Ibid., n° 220, objectio 6, p. 231, et ad 6m, p. 233. 
72. Ibid., t. IV, n° 282 (VI), p. 425. 
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bonum privatum. Hoc invenimus proprie inillaSummae parte 
quae certe ante Alexandri mortem composita est, ergo ante 
1245, proinde et ante ipsam latinamex graeco versionem libri 
quinti ethicae Aristotelis. Porro textus Summae est in re- 

latione cum illo de justitia communi, quem in Alexandro 

examinavimus, in relatione ad quaestionem de scandalo et 
repetitione rerum in judicio. Agitur de quaestione num lici- 

tum sit repetere res suas cum scandalo proximi,”* ubi clare 

admittitur existentia justitiae generalis inrelatione ad bonum 
commune. Vocatur autem generalis, ut putamus, quia omnes 

homines in Societate conjunctos respicit, sub formali tamen 
aspectu societatis, quia siomneshominesrespicerentur in 
relatione ad bonum ipsorum ut singulorum, tunc haberetur 

virtus particularis justitiae, quae in textu Summae clare 

etiam a generali distinguitur. Ipsum exemplum scandali, 

quod examinatur demonstrat quomodo in casu oriri possit 

obligatio justitiae generalis ad bonum commune, etiam 

quando quis justitiae particulari, scilicet suo bono particu- 

lari, renuntiare possit. Extoto autem contextu apparet hanc 

justitiam generalem etiam ad cardinalem et specialem per- 

tinere, quamvis non Sub eodem respectu. Est generalis quia, 

uti jam vidimus apud Aristotelem, ipsa actus aliarum vir- 

tutum adbonum commune imperare potest. Est etiam speci- 

alis quia agit ob speciale motivum, scil. propter bonum 

commune, 


Neminem latet quod loco citato non ex professo loquatur 
sedoccasionaliter tantum, et consequenter doctrinade justi- 
tia generali et particulari, sensu quo supra, tamquam 
pacifice possessa in Summa supponatur. 


Brevitatis causa, ommissis quae adhuc sparsim in ipsa 
Summa inveniuntur speciatim in libro primo, concludere 
possumus, ex textibus relatis, quod sive in libro primo et 
quarto, qui redactori sic dicto ''Inquirenti' tribuitur, sive 
in libro secundo, qui redactori ''Consideranti' adscribitur, 
elementa modo explicita modo implicita justitiae nonsolum 
generalis sed etiam specialis inveniuntur. 


Per transennam hic etiam animadvertimus citatam quae- 
stionem de scandalo inSumma pro reliquis quasi verbotenus 
dependere a Guillelmo Altissiodorensi et a Ioanne de Rupel- 


73. Sununa fr. Alex., t. II, n° 865, p. 825 sq. 
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la,’ exclusotamentextu supra citato qui solam relationem 
habet cum textu Alexandri, inhomonyma quaestione de scan- 
dalo, ubide justitia communi loquitur, uti jam vidimus.” Hoc 
nobis opinionem insinuavit redactorem sic dictum ''Consi- 
derantem'' esse Alexandrum, utinunnulietiam affirmant, vel 
saltem ipsum Alexandrum etsiindirecta Summae redactione 
non paricipasset, directionem tamen generalem habuisse. 
Qua potitus ipse Alexander doctrinas in Summam immitten- 
das etexdiversis fontibus desumptas, pro suo judicio reci- 
piendas, corrigendas, modificandas jussit. 


4, higaldus sicut jam Alexander in proprio Commentario 
super Sententias occasionaliter et ex professo determinat 
justitiam., 


In primis igitur referemus textus ubi occasionaliter tan- 
tum de justitialoquitur, etideo etiam acl. Lottin ignoratos: 


Rigaldus similiter ac Alexander ad explicandam illam 
"justitiam fidei'', de qua loquitur Lombardus, scribit: 


Item obicitur de hoc quod dicit: iustitiam fidei’; ex hoc enim videtur quod 
fides, sitparsiustitie. Contra: dividitur ex opposito. - Item: una est theologica 
virtus, scil. fides iustitia vero politica est, ergo neutra erit pars alterius. - 
Item: queritur quare non dicitur iustitia caritatis, sicut iustitia fidei, - So- 
lutio ... Ad aliud dicendum quod iustitia aliquando sumitur specialiter, et 
sic est virtus politica; aliquando vero generaliter, secundum quod dicit debitum 
ordinans ad Deum et proximum: et sic comprehendit fidem et sic dicitur 
iustitia fidei, - Ad ultimum dicendum quod iustitia illud quod dicit, dicit 
ut debitum; guod autem redditur ex caritate, etsi sit debitum,:1on tamen red- 
ditur ut debitum, sed magis ut gratuitum. Unde quoad hoc tustitia et caritas 
repugnant, et propter hoc non dicitur iustitia caritatis. 7° 


In hoc textu jam notatur tendentia Rigaldi ad considerandam 
virtutem justitiae generalis sub formali aspectu debiti, non 
attendens ad illam iustitiam metaphoricam, quae aequatur 
cumomani perfectione, et quae ideo competit etiam Deo. Et 
in hoc est jam aliqua differentia ab Alexandro. 


Insuper ipse aequat justitiam specialem cum justitia po- 
liticaseusociali, et ideo implicite respectum ponit ad bonum 


74. Cfr. GUILLELM. ALTISSIOD., Summa, Ill, tr. 30, q. 4 (ed. cit. f. 258 c); sed directe et 
proxime cfr. [OANN. DE RUP., Summa de vitiis, (Ms. Brug. 228, £. 37 b sq.). 


75. Cfr. igitur DOUCET, Prol., p. CCXCI a, qui scribit: “Num. 865 fere totus ex Joanne... 
praeter arg. 1 et respons. ad 1-3”; Ioanni tamen adjungendus est Alexander, tamquam fons illius 
respons. ad 1-3, quia iste solus loquitur de iustitia communi, uti vidimus. 


76. In I Sent., d. 2 (ils. Brug. Bibl. Conumun. 208, £. 15d-1G6a). 
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commune, in omni justitia speciali contentum, secundum 
ipsam Ciceronis definitionem. 


Denique maximi momenti est differentia quam ponit inter 
justitiam et caritatem. Nobis tamen videtur ibi loqui de 
differentia caritatis non a justitia speciali, sicut loquitur in 
aliotextu queminferius exponemus, sed a justitia generali. 
Contextus enim quaerit cur dici possit justitia fidei et non 
justitia caritatis, et respondet dici posse justitia fidei, quia 
justitia sumitur etiam ¢eneraliter, quatenus attendit ad 
debitum reddendum sub ratione debiti sive Deo sive proximo, 
et fides etiam subiective attendere potest ad debitum Deo 
reddendum; dum caritas, licet obiective etiam contineat 
debitum amoris erga Deum, subiective tamenad debitum non 
attendit, et ideo saltem subiective dici non potest ''justitia 
caritatis’”. 


Ideo non adest contradictio inter relatum textum et alium, 
de quo infra, ubi loquitur potius de differentia caritatis a 
justitia speciali, quae scil. reddit debitum ad proximum 
solium, et potius obiective. 


Alius textus rigaldinus, item occasionalis, est sequens: 


Item latria et dulia sunt species iustitie, sed una virtus, iustitia scilicet, 
ordinat ad superiorem, parem ergo cum latria sit respectu superioris ia natura 
et dulia respectu paris vel inferioris, ergo sunt una virtus. ... Ad illud quod 
obicitur quod latria et dulia sunt sub iustitia dicendum quod iustitia uno modo 
dicitur generalis et hoc modo continet sub se omnes virtutes: iustus dicitur 
qui facit quod debet; alio modo accipitur specialiter, secundum quod est 
virtus cardinalis; latria et dulia continetur a iustitia secundum quod generalis, 
non secundum quod cardinalis. 77 


In hoc textu, qui ponitur evidenti influxu Commentarii 
Alexandri, loquitur de justitia generali quae est ad superi- 
orem vel parem vel inferiorem, sicut vidimus in solo cod. 
Londinensi textus alexandrini, supra relati. Et nomen 
justitiae cardinalistribuitur tantum justitiae speciali, scil. 
ad proximum. Denique etiam inhoctextu ipsa justitia gener- 
alis ponitur sub ratione debiti, et non cuiuscunque recti- 
tudinis. 


Sed ubi ex professo etiam Rigaldus determinat justitiam 
est in distinctione trigesSima tertia eiusdem tertii libri 


77. In Ill Sent., d. 9 (Mis. Brug. 208, £. 374 c-d). 
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Commentarii super Sententias.”* Ex quo textu sequentia 
deducuntur: 


a) Prima justitiane quidem virtus generalis vocari potest 
ut expresse adnotat Rigaldus, ethoc est contra praecedentes 
auctores, qui illam tali modo vocant. ” 


b) Justitia autem secundo modo considerata est generalis 
ratione personarum quibus debitum redditur, sed non potest 
esse una de cardinalibus, quia etiam virtutes theologicas 
continet neque consequenter specialis dici potest. 


c) Justitia tertio modo considerata est proprie specialis 
et cardinalis. Rigaldus autem melius quam alii praede- 
cessores explicationem dat illius ''quia suum", quod aequiva- 
let 'ratione sui'', ut distinguatur a debito reddito "'ratione 
Dei". Ista tamen justitia prout dicitur dividi in severitatem 
et liberalitatem potest alias virtutes continere. 


d) Justitia quarto modo considerata distinguitur ab illa 
tertii modi quia alias virtutes sub se continere non potest: 
ita non potest sub se continere misericordiam. 


Nihil invenitur de justitia pro bono communi, nisi aliqua 
quae deduci possunt ex eo quod etiam Rigaldus justitiam 
politicam admittit. *° 


5. S. Bonaventura — Jam ex ipsa collatione indicum ad 
omnia Bonaventurae opera,’ omnibus patet quam frequenter 
diversisque modis loquatur Doctor Seraphicus de justitia. 
Sive igitur ex eius Commentario, sive ex aliis operibus se- 
quentia deduci possunt. Quinque Alexandri modos ad tres 
reducit: 


lustitia dicitur multis modis: uno modo large, prout dicit generaliter rec- 
titudinem animi, sive in declinando a malo sive in faciendo bonum, et hoc 
modo iustitia est virtus generalis, secundum quam quilibet homo sanctus 
dicitur esse iustus. Alio modo dicitur iustitia- rectitudo ordinans ad alterum 
in reddendo ei quod suum est, et sic est virtus cardinalis. Tertio modo dicitur 
iustitia magis proprie, secundum quod dicit rectitudinem in reddendo id quod 


78. O. LOTTIN, Psychologie et morale, Il, 2, p. 295. 

79. Cfr. quae supra diximus e.g. de Alexandro. 

80. Js. Brug. 228, f. 459 v b: “Tertio queritur de nomine virtutum cardinalium, scilicet primo 
quare vocantur politice...”. Cfr. etiam alios textus Rigaldi supra relatos. 


81. Doctoris Seraphici S. Bonayenturae Opera Omnia - Indices ad Claras Aquas (Quarac- 
chi 1901), ad verbum “iustitia”. 
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est poenae, et accipitur ibi iustitia pro severitate, et sic iustitia distinguitur 
contra misericordiam et est pars iustitiae cardinalis. ®? 


Constat ergo ex hoc textu, quid sit justitia generalis et 
quid specialis. De prima frequentissime asserit ipsam non 
solum adalterumordinare, sed etiam ad seipsum,** omnes 
virtutes morale et theologicas complecti.** Quia autem 
omnem ordinationem in sensu platonico-augustiniano ipsa 
complectitur, ideo legem aeternam in primis et postea 
alias ordinis moralis leges praesupponit. Ipse enim Seraphi- 
cus expresse asserit:e.g.sententiam judicialem latam secun- 
dum legem praecipientem esse omnino justam.® 


Sub hoc respectu, cum leges diversimode distinguantur, 
itaetiam justitia. Consequenter loquitur etiam Bonaventura 
de justitia naturali,** de justitia politica et de justitia 
civili. °’ Haec ultima speciatim includitur in illis quattuor 
justitiis, de quibus Seraphicus loquitur tamquam philoso- 
phus;** textus ille non solum confirmat omnem justitiam, 
sensu generalil acceptam, in lege fundari, sed etiam se 
refert ad illam justitiam politicam cuius proprium est so- 
cietatem custodire® Haec enim cum sit ad alterum ideo 
pertinet adillam justitiam specialem, cuius specificum est 
non omnes relationes complecti sed illas tantum quae sunt 
adalterum”™’ reddendo proximo quod suum est,”* et secun- 


82. In III Sent., d. 33, dub. 1 (ed. Quar. III, 728). 

83. In IV Sent., d. 31, a. 2, g. 1 (IV, 722b). 

84. In //] Senten., d. 33, q. 2 ad 4 (III, 715 a). 

85. In IV Senten., d. 33, a. 3, q. 3, ad 4 (IV 762 Lb). 

86. In III Senten., d. 23, a. 2, q. 2, ad 3 (III, 492 a). 

87. [biden, et in Le perfectione evangelica, q. 4, a. 3 (V, 194 a). 

88. V. notam sequentem. 

89. Collationes in I'exaGemeron, collat. V (V, 356 b, n. 14; 357 a, on. 18-20). Pro alia istius 
operis editione cfr. F. DELORME, S. Bonaventurae S.R.E. Episc. Card. Collationes in Hextiemeron, 
(Bibliotheca Franc. Schol., VIII). Ad Claras Aquas 1934, Collat. V, 80; et pro relatione inter 
utrainque editionem etiam in relatione ad doctrinam de iustitia cfr. TINIVELLA F., De impossibili 
sapientiae adeptione in philosophia pagana iuxta Collationes in Hexdemeron S. Bonaventurae, 
in Antonianum 11 (1936) 180-184. 

90. In III Senten., d. 33, q. 3, ad 4 (III, 715 a-b): “Dicenduim quod iustitia dupliciter accipitur: 
quia est iustitia generalis, et est iustitia specialis. Et iustitia yeneralis complectitur omnes 
virtutes, non solum cardinales sed etiam theologicas. [ustitia vero specialis non est sirpliciter 


. . . . ! . ye . . 
rectitudo voluntatis, sed rectitudo voluntatis ordinans ad alterum; et non competit cuilibet virtuti 
cardinali...”. 


91. [bid., dub. 1, (Il, 728 b): “Alio modo dicitur iustitia rectitudo voluntatis ordinans ad 
alterura in reddendo ei quod suum est; et sic est virtus cardinalis”. 
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A “when A < aye . 
dum rationem debiti. Haec iustitia necessaria ad con- 
vivendum inter homines ab ipso Seraphico saepe prae- 
dicatur. * 


Textus Collationum non solum justitiam particularem 
inter singulos cives, sed etiam illam quae est inter in- 
aequales, scilicet inter principem et cives commemorat. 
Et dum tamquam principium fundamentale pro illa justitia 
particulare et inter aequales ponitur illud tritum principium: 
‘quod tibi non vis, alteri ne feceris'", pro ista vero justitia 
inter inaequales ponitur illud etiam famosum principium 
"bonum publicum bono privato praeferendum est''.™ Quae 
omnia nobis manifestant Seraphicum cognovisse etiam ju- 
stitiam pro bono communi praeter illam quae est pro bono 


particulari. 


Aliunde ipsa justitia pro bono communi a Bonaventurae 
principiis theologicis nobis videtur deduci posse; cum enim 
omnis justitia supponat legem et omnis lex sit ad bonum 
et omne bonum sit natura sua diffusivum sui,’? ideo omnis 
lex tendit ad bonum aliis diffundendum vel servandum, et 
consequenter omnis justitia est natura sua propter bonum 
commune, licet in sensu largo. 


Differentia igitur inter justitiam pro bono communi et 
illam pro bono particulari non ita intelligenda est quasi 
justitia particularis et specialis non sit etiam pro bono 
communi, sed in sensu quod ista communem utilitatem non 
directe et formaliter intendat, sicut prima. 


Ideo intelligitur quod Bonaventura nominat etiam justitiam 
legalem, non tamen in sensu aristotelico, et loquitur etiam 
de justitia communi: ”° omnis justitia enim seu servatio legis 
seu sanctitas etiam ad commune bonum reducitur. Insuper 
Seraphicus non nominat justitiam particularem, divisam in 


92. In III Senten., d. 33, q. 4 (II, 720 b). 
93. Comment. in Evang. Luc., c. I, v. 75 (VII, 41, 133). 
94. In III Senten., d. 39, a. 3, a. 3 (III, 879 b). 


95. Cfr. Index in I-IV, p. 37, col. 3, ubi variae citationes inveniuntur locurum Commentarii 
Bonaventuriani, in quibus hoc principium metaphysicum adducitur. 


96. Comment. in Evang. Luc., c. I, v. 14 (VII, 16, 21): “Ambrosius ‘Hlabet Sanctorum editio 
laetitia plurimorum, quia commune bonum est. Justitia enini comniunis est virtus’”; cfr. etiam 
Sermo in Feria Il post Pascha (IX, 285 b): “Flos campi omnibus accessibilis iustitia est, quae 
est omnibus communis...”; licet hic alio sensu accipiatur quain in superiori textu citato. 
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distributivam et commutativam. Tamen practicos casus 
justitiae solvit. Quod autem ubi ex professo justitiam vult 
determinare ad denominationes et divisiones aristotelicas 
recurrat, hoc magis est attendendum, quia tempore quo 
Bonaventura scribebat, jam certo Parisiis cognoscebatur 
Aristotelis liber quintus ethicorum, latine translatus. 


6. — Summa fr. Alexandri (Pars IV) — HaecSummae pars, 
quae certo post Alexandri mortem redacta fuit, 7 Aninil "ex 
professo habet de justitia, ideo hic referimus solum aliqua 
sparsim hic illicque collecta: 


a) Etiam ibidem admittitur quod ''reddere Deo, proximo 
et sibi: sit generalis justitiae’.°* Haec vocatur generalis, 
quia continet integraliter omnes virtutes. 


b) De elementis justitiae specialis, quae referatur tantum 
ad proximum fere nihil invenimus. Tamen putamus sic dictam 
justitiam commutativam aliquomodo considerari, ubi lo- 
quitur de dominio quod transfertur per aequales commu- 
tationes, in quo casu juste possideri affirmatur: '” ergo, 
quoad rem, ibi de justitia particulari loquitur, ni fallimur. 


Invenimus etiam aliquid esse vel "de necessitate ju- 
stitiae'', vel ''de aequitate justitiae'', vel de dispensatione 
justitiae'’ “°* Quid practice significent tales expressiones 
necessarium esset explicare, eo quod illae nominentur 
occasione determinandi quomodo superfluum indigenti de- 
beatur. Non invenimus ibidem alios textus ad intelligendas 
illas; tamen ex contextu et ex auctoribus indirecte illas 
aliquomodo intelligere conati sumus. In primis contextus 


97. Cfr. PERGAMO B., Alcuni fonti delle questioni intorno alla contrizione della Somma di 
Alessandro. d’Hales, in Studi Francescani 34 (1937) 302 sq; DOUCET, Prol., p. CCCLVI b. 
GUILLELMO DE MILITONA officium Summam fr. Alex. prosequendi commissum fuit. 


98. Pars IV, q. 12, m. 1, a. 1 (ed. Colon. 1622, p. 415 a). 


99. [bid., (ed. cit., p. 415 b): “Sed intelligendum est quod virtus generalis dicitur pluribus 
modis: vel quia generaliter omnibus convenit et de omnibus praedicatur: ut virtus genus praedicatur 
de omnibus. Vel quia integraliter continet omnes virtutes: sicut generalis iustitia integraliter 
continet omnes virtutes; unde dicit Chrysostomus: sicut plures vites unam vineam constituunt: 
sic plures virtutes, id est omnes constituunt iustitiam generalem... Quidam vero ponebant quod 
poenitentia est virtus generalis et est pars iustitiae generalis: et quoniam iustitia generalis 
non dicitur propter generalitatem praedicationis, sed propter virtutum aggregationem, quia com- 
prehendit alias virtutes sicut una vinea multas vites ... sic poenitentia...”. 


PO ise. 54m. 2) a. pe eae be 
Tet, (hel qtdem 1, (p.. 848 i: 
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nobis manifestat quod necessitas justitiae habetur quando 
non solum aliquis tenetur debitum reddere sed statim et 
necessario alicui tenetur dare, v.g. quia est in ultima 
necessitate. '” 


"Aequitas autem justitiae'" habetur quando non attenditur 
proprie ad id quod debetur sub ratione debiti tantum; sed 
etiam subratione boni. Sic dives, qui dat superfluum alicui 
personae, quae v.g. non est in extrema necessitate agit de 
aequitate justitiae dummodo proprie non det ex sola ratione 
quod superfluum ipse habeat, quiasi hac sola consideratione 
moveatur necessitate justitiae agi dici debeat etiam extra 
casum extremae necessitatis; seddat ex consideratione quia 
bonum existimet dare illi determinatae personae, non ex- 
treme indigenti, obinterventum misericordiae, In hoc enim 
casu ille dives dicitur moveri ''aequitate justitiae’ 1° 


Unde quia opera exteriora misericordiae non sunt in prae- 
cepto, sequitur quod superfluielargitio determinatae perso- 
nae non extreme indigenti, non sit de necessitate justitiae, 
sed de aequitate ipsius; quae Sscilicet bonum et aequum respi- 
cit aliis verbis aequitas justitiae est ipsa justitia sedin unione 
cum misericordia. Hoc nobis videtur aliquod fundamentum 
habere in illa aequitate de qua legitur in jure romano '™ 
Nostra interpretatio autem videtur confirmari a modernis 
auctoribus, ut a Waffelaert. '° 


Dispensatio autem justitiae habetur quando aliquis in 
casupractico ergo determinatam personam nulla obligatione 
astringitur. 


Haec erant necessario modo explicanda, ad intelligendas 
varias obligationes justitiae, quaeinipsa parte quarta Sum- 
mae inveniuntur, speciatim ad intelligendam obligationem 
dandi superfluum per eleemosynam. 


102. Ibid., q. 32, m. 1, (p. 838 b). 

103. Summa fr. Alex., Pars IV, q. 34, m. 1. (f. 838 a). 

104. Circa aequitatem in iure romano, cfr. PRINGSHEIM, Jus aequum und ius strictum, in 
Savigny Z. 42 (1921) 643 sqq; ID., Bonum et aequum, ibid., 52 (1932) 86 sqq.; ID., Rémische 
‘Aequitas’ der Christlichen Kaiser, in Acta Congressus Juridici Internationalis, (Romae 1935), 
t. I, pp. 119-152; SCIALOIA V., Del diritto positivo e dell’ equita, in Studi Giuridici, (Roma 1932), 
Ill, 15 sqq.; ARANGIO-RUIZ, Istituzioni de Diritto Romano, (Napoli 1947), p. 28, nota 2. 


105. Tractatus theologici de virtutibus cardinalibus, (Brugis 1885), tr. 2, t. I, p. 15. 
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Post omnia hucusque exposita circa determinationem 
justitiae apud primaevos Magistros Franciscanos, ligitime 
condere possumus: 


a) Omnes admittunt aliquam justitiam generalem, quae 
non distinguitur ab aliis virtutibus. Immo juxta Rigaldum 
illa justitia quae identificatur cum rectitudine vel bonitate 
neque ut virtus generalis consideratur. 


b) Omnes admittunt aliquam justitiam specialem, ab aliis 
virtutibus distinguenda, etiam a caritate erga proximum. 
Et ipsius elementa sunt reddere debitum et ad proxium tantum 
et quia suum scil. sub aspectu formali alteritatis. 


c) Inpraedicta divisione essentiali justitiae locum habent 
varii modii seu gradus praesertim quatenus attinet justitiam 
specialem, licet ipsi nostri AA. non in omnibus concordes 
sintin his modis enumerandis, quia e.g. Alexander saltem 
quinque modos enumerat, alii vero vel quatuor tanturm vel 
in relatione ad totam justitiam. *°° 


d) Summa fr. Alex. meritum habet justitiam etiam divi- 
dendi in generalem et particularem, prout se referat ad 
bonum commune formaliter inspectum, vel ad bonum indi- 
viduale; aliivero saltem implicite loquuntur de justitia cum 
respectu ad bonum commune. 


Remanet igitur in sequentibus et examinemus quomodo alii 
Scholastici justitiam determinaverint, ut inde conclusiones 
et nostras animadversiones ad totam nostram investiga- 
tionem ultimo ponamus. 


HERMENEGILDUS LIO, O.F.M. 
Pietrafitta, Italy. 


(continuabitur) 


106. Bene animadvertendum est etiam nostros AA. licet in doctrina de iustitia sint concordes 
substantialiter quoad rem, discordes aliquando sunt quoad usum et extensionem vocabulorum: 
“veneralis, specialis, cardinalis”, etc. 
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St. Thomas Aquinas On Kingship to the King of Cyprus. Done into English by Gerald Is. Phelan; 
revised with Introduction and Notes by I. Th. Eschmann, O.P. Toronto: The Pontifical Institute 
of Mediaeval Studies, 1949. Pp. xxxix-]15-Index. 


This is a completely revised edition of the De Kegimine Principum issued some years 
ago by Dr. Phelan. Made on the basis of an emended Latin text, it is further embellished 
with abundant notes embodying not only explicit quotations used by St. Thomas but also 
much of the tradition implied in the text. The very titles of the chapters and the divisions 
of the treatise are likewise founded on manuscript tradition. Unfortunately, Fr. Eschmann 
has not included the authenticated Latin text, but has been content merely to indicate 
important variants in an appendix. 


More valuable even than the English translation is the critical and highly interesting 
Introduction. Father Eschmann has long been an advocate of the historical approach to 
the works and doctrine of St. Thomas, and here carries out his principles in a masterly 
analysis of this Opusculum. His first endeavor is to establish the text as originally 
left by St. Thomas, since the authentic treatise was welded in the fourteenth century with 
the De Regimine Principum of Tolomeo of Lucca. The work of St. Thomas, properly 
known as De Kegno, Ad Regem Cypri, was composed between 1260 and 1265, but never 
edited and “published” by the Angelic Doctor. In Father Eschmann’s hypothesis, some 
unknown Friar Preacher, probably Reginald of Piperno, found the treatise, but as a 
disarranged collection of tragments, among the papers of St. Thomas, and proceeded to 
give the work some semblance of completeness. Only later was it fused with the work of 
Tolomeo. In the present edition, the work is given its original title, and the translation 
limited to that part known to be from the hand of Aquinas. 


Father Eschmann then proceeds to solve certain historical problems incidental to the 
text, the identity of the King of Cyprus, the date of the work; and to clarify many local 
and historical references found within the text. It is his conclusion, of utmost value to 
students of St. Thomas, that the Ve Kegno is to be read with a clear knowledge of its 
literary history and conditions. The work is not a full statement of St. Thomas’ political 
doctrine; and each statement must be compared to later texts (conveniently gathered into 
Appendix II) before being quoted as expressive of the definitive teaching of St. Thomas. 
(How many make the mistake of quoting earlier works of the Saint, e.g., the Sentences, 
as though they were his settled doctrine, forgetting thay the holy Doctor underwent much 
doctrinal developrent). On the other hand, one cannot deny that the Ve Kegno possesses 
a genuine spiritual and doctrinal value in itself, especially through the concept it 
presents of the mediaeval Civitas Dei. 


IGNATIUS BRADY, O.F.M. 


Duns Scotus College, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


St. Peter Damian: lis leaching on the Spiritual Life. Owen J. Blum, O.F.M. A Dissertation. 
Washington, D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1947. Pp. vili-224. 


If St. Peter Damian is remembered solely as the fanatical zealot and the morose 
reformer, it is because the “traditionally morose picture of the reformer, seen in the 
fuller light of his writings, is only a caricature that is sorely in need of adjustment.” 
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This is the conclusion of the author of this searching dissertation. Father Blum presents, 
in a scholarly though not pedantic way, this sorely needed adjustment. That is his 
thesis. It is the “purpose of this study,” to use the words of the author, “to discover the 
spiritual ideals of Peter Damian and to correlate his teachings on spiritual perfection.” 
The book is simply a synthesis of Damian’s teaching on the spiritual life which embraces 
the following four salient points: conversion and the uprooting of vices; the spirit of 
penance expressed in the exterior mortification; the life of virtue and the means of 
perfection; and perfection in the world. 


It is the opinion of Father Blum that since St. Peter has treated almost every phase 
of the life of virtue, historians of spirituality can no longer ignore him completely, or 
devote merely a paragraph to his teachings. He is an author and a master of the interior 
life who must be heard. 


The author demonstrates another point. He maintains that tradition has presented to 
the world a caricature of the real Saint and Doctor of the Church. While attached to 
mortification, St. Peter was hardly the fanatic he is often made to appear. For him 
penance meant nothing else than “the opportunity to satisfy the love which prompts one 
to follow as his model the suffering Christ, the love which is the closest approach in 
this life to vision in the life to come.” 


The book, divided into six chapters, begins with a detailed biography of Peter Damian, 
based upon the best sources, one of which is the life of the Doctor by John of Lodi, 
the disciple and intimate friend of the Saint. In the second chapter the author discusses 
at great length the writings of his hero, In the third chapter he begins his investigation 
of the spirituality of Damian. Here he treats of the following: the foundation of the 
spiritual life which includes conversion and the struggle against sin; confession; sin 
and the vices; the beginnings of the religious life; and the vows. 


The fourth chapter of this dissertation considers Peter Damian’s teachings on the 
life of penance. This consideration includes mortification, fastings, the frequent use of 
the discipline, the eremetical life, Damian’s attitude towards secular learning. A few 
remarks are relevant here. St. Peter, as Father Blum maintains, “was uncompromis ingly 
opposed to the pursuit of liberal studies in his monasteries,” although he was himself 
schooled in all the refinements of the liberal arts. This literary training remained in 
evidence in the later life of the Saint, in spite of his conversion to the religious life. 
But while uncompromising, Damian’s opposition to secular learning “was not absolute, 
either in respect to the monastic schools, or a fortiori, to the schools where Christian 
laymen were instructed.” 


It is in the next chapter that we find Peter Damian’s teachings on the life of virtue 
unfolded. Several points are discussed: grace and the Holy Spirit; the Mystical Body of 
Christ; the virtues; prayer; devotion to the Blessed Virgin; and contemplation. The most 
novel discovery in the writings of the Saint, was, to quote the author, “the prominence 
he gave to the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ.” The Pauline ideas are taught 
in accordance with tradition, but the “application of the principle of Christian solidarity 
to the problem of the Church’s official prayers used in private by the individual was fresh 
indeed.” Damian furthermore is regarded as the “clearest witness to this teaching among 
all the pre-scholastics.” 


In regard to acquiring virtue, St. Peter Damian offers sound advice. He counsels one 
to specialize in acquiring complete facility in the practice of one virtue, since any virtue, 
worthy of the name, is in reality a composite of all the other virtues. When you strive for 
it wholeheartedly, and finally master it, you come into possession of the entire body of 
virtue. 


The last chapter discusses perfection in the world, among the higher clergy, and the 
attaining of Christian virtue in the lay state. There is also, besides an extensive 
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bibliography, an alphabetical index. 
ERNEST F. LATKO, O.F.M. 


Lourdes Seminary, 
Cedar Lake, Indiana. 


Les Clarisses de Geneve, 1473-1535-1793. Edmond Ganter. Geneva: Editions de la Société Catholi- 
que d’Histoire, 1949. Pp. 238. Swiss frs. 6.50 ($1.50). 


Msgr. Marius Besson, the late Bishop of Lausanne, Geneva, and Fribourg, was one of 
the foremost modern Swiss historians. His numerous scholarly publications on the early 
history of the Church in French Switzerland have inspired an admirable rebirth of interest 
in the entire field of French Swiss Catholic history, of which the present work is a 
typical and significant result. 


The scenic shores of Lake Geneva became famous during the eighteenth century due 
to the residence in that region of such personages as Rousseau, Mme. de Stael, Gibbons, 
and Voltaire. However, it is a fact of more interest to Franciscan historians that before 
the religious revolution of the sixteenth century, this region formed part of the flourishing 
Conventual Province of Burgundy or of St. Bonaventure, which included the following 
communities: Geneva (1256-1534), Lausanne (1257-1536), Nyon (1285-1536), and Grand- 
son (1308-1555), as well as an Observant friary in Morges (1500-1536) - see Anastasius 
Buegler, O.F.M. Cap., Die Franziskus-Orden in der Schweiz (Schwyz, Drittordenszentrale, 
1926) pp. 31-34 and 39-40; and as primary source, Jacques Fodéré, O.S.F., /Varration 
historique et topographique des couvens de l’ordre de S. Frangois et monastéres de Ste. 
Claire, érigés en la Province anciennement, appellée Bourgogne, & présent de St. Bona- 
venture (Lyon 1619). 


In 1425 the dynamic St. Colette of Corbie made a foundation of her reformed Poor 
Clares at Vevey and the following year another at Orbe. In the same year, while passing 
through Geneva, she is reported to have prophesied that a third foundation would eventu- 
ally be made in that city, that it would disappear during the following century, but that 
its nuns would remain faithful to their vocation. It is the dramatic history of that convent 
of Poor Clares in Geneva which M. Edmond Ganter has ably narrated and which the local 
Société’ Catholique d’Histoire has published with numerous excellent illustrations. 


After outlining the history and customs of the Poor Clares, the author describes 
conditions in Geneva at the end of the middle ages and then the coming of the Sisters 
in 1477. After only fifty-five years of peaceful monastic life, the religious and political 
civil war of the so-called Reformation broke out, bringing with it the occupation of the 
city by the army of the Protestant Canton of Berne, which was followed by a period 
filled with Protestant-Catholic street riots and assasinations, culminating in the practical 
extermination of Catholicism. 


It so happens that a vivid and well-written narrative of these events as they affected 
the humble daughters of St. Clare was written by the very intelligent and capable Soeur 
Jeanne de Jussie (1503-1561), who was Abbess of the community in exile at Annecy for 
the last thirteen years of her life. First printed in Chambery in 1611] under the title 
Le Levain du Calvinisme ou commencement de l’hérésie de Geneve, this invaluable 
historical document was reprinted in Geneva in 1853 and 1865. (According to the National 
Union Catalog in the Library of Congress, the only copy in the United States is in the 
library of the University of Iowa.) Extensive extracts were published in La France 
franciscaine, vol. 2, 1913, pp. 15-117. It is to be hoped that the Geneva Catholic Histori- 
cal Society will soon make available a new critical edition of this remarkably stirring 
and charming case-history of the Protestant revolt as experienced by a community of 
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devout Poor Clares. After many alarms and verbal attacks, the good Sisters were 
allowed to leave Geneva in 1535 for Annecy, where they flourished until the French 
Revolution. 


This excellent historical monograph is dedicated to the memory of a contemporary 
French Swiss Poor Clare of Jerusalem, whose autobiography and spiritual notes have 
just been published in English by the Newman Press as The Spiritual Legacy of Sister 
Mary of the Holy Trinity. In this collection of her notes are to be found predictions that 
the Poor Clares will return to French Switzerland. 


In this connection, for the first time since 1536, a small group of French Friars have 
made foundations in French Switzerland in the last four years. With all friends of St. 
Francis and his three Orders in Switzerland, they are praying for the vocations upon 
which depend the retutn of the Poor Clares to that beautiful part of the Master’s vineyard. 


RAPHAEL BROWN 


Washington, D.C. 


Wilhelm Ockham, 1349-1949, Aufsatze zu seiner Philosophie und Theologie. Franziskanische 
Studien, Heft 4 32 (1950). Pp. 184 and four plates. 


Like the Franciscan Studies, so too the Franziskanische Studien has commemorated 
the sixth centennial of Ockham’s death. This is a special number devoted to that un- 
fortunate Franciscan, brilliant Philosopher and Theologian, and much calumniated 
scholastic. The articles are written by experts in the field of Ockhamistic studies: they 
show Ockham as he was on the basis of documents, and not on the basis of a precon- 
ceived scheme for the history of philosophy, into which. Ockham has to be pressed 
regardless of historical truth. It is this sober and objective approach which animates 
the entire number. We thought it worthwhile to acquaint our readers with the content 
matter of this excellent number, by enumerating the articles and digesting them, at least 
in a Summary way. 


Hochstetter, Erich: Viator Mundi. Einige Bemerkungen zur Situation des Menschen bei 
Wilkelm von Ockham. (Pp. 1-20). 


According to Hochstetter, Ockham is still firmly rooted in the old tradition of Christian 
thought when he conceives man as a pilgrim. For, in the Christian view, man.is a traveler 
on his way home. This truly religious and Christian idea was slowly replaced by the 
humanist idea of conceiving man as being in a workshop and forging his own life with 
little regard to eternity. The topic, man as viator mundi, is enlarged by Hochstetter to a 
rapid and excellent survey of Ockham’s teachings on man. He shows that, according to 
Ockham, man’s place in this world is that between the damnati and the beati, between 
the angels and the brute animals. The author then acquaints us with Ockham’s meta- 
physical psychology: Man is composed of body, vegetative-sensitive soul, and the intel- 
lective soul. Surveying the realm of man’s intellectual and voluntary activities, the 
author points out that there is no relativism in Ockham’s Ethics. There are fine pages 
on Ockham’s ideas of man’s responsibility and insecurity. Man is free, he has the power 
to do good and to do evil, but his ultimate salvation depends on the mercy of God. 


Vignaux, Paul: Sur Luther et Ockham. (Pp. 21-30). 
Vignaux is known for his various writings on Ockham ana especially for his studies on 
the relationship between Luther and Ockham. Lenifle’s too general statements about 


this relationship have been subjected to critical studies which have forced our author 
to be skeptical of them. In the present contribution, Vignaux examines only the theses 
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fifty-seven and ninety-four of Luthers Disputatio contra scholasticam of September 4, 
1517. Luther indicated: that both theses are directed against Ockham and his 
followers; but they are also found in (an evnironment of) other theses likewise directed 
against Ockhamists. A close study reveals that Ockham’s and Luther’s ideas on the 
nature of man and his capability of being raised to a supernatural status are radically 
opposed (cfr. especially p. 26). We really need such penetrating studies as are made 
by Vignaux, in order to reach a sober judgment about this delicate topic. We conclude 
with the author: “Le théme: Luther et Ockham n’est point sans fécondité, si, a de sé- 
duisantes reconstructions, on préfére |’attention aux textes.” (P. 30). 


Martin, Gottfried: Ist Cekhams Kelationstheorie Noninalismus? (Pp. 31-49). 


The author first discusses various meanings of “nominalism”, and reaches the con- 
clusion that either it means something that none of the greater scholastics (including, of 
course, Ockham) has ever felt, or that it is a highly equivocal term which, if used 
without precaution, will act like a boomerang since certain definitions will include even 
St. Thomas and Scotus within the fold of nominalism. Martin then shows that although 
Ockham has never admitted that a relation is an entity distinct from the two terms of the 
relation, thus denying the reality of relations, at least in this sense, nevertheless he 
admits the real import of certain relations because he admits the distinction between a 
relatio realis and a relatio rationis. The article especially criticizes the very inadequate 
presentation of P. Doncoeur, Le Nominalisme de Cuillaume Occam. La tiéorie de re- 
lation, published in 1921 in the Revue neoscholastique. And this with good reason, in 
our opinion. He concludes, that Ockharn “insbesondere in seiner Relationstheorie nicht 
als Nominalist bezeichnet werden darf, wenn dieser Terminus eine strenge systematische 
Bedeutung behalten soll.” (P. 49). 


Boehner, Philotheus, O.F.M.: Zu Cchhams Beweis der Existenz Gottes. Texte und 
Erkldrungen. (Pp. 50-69). 


This article deals first with a typical presentation of Ockham’s theodicy, viz. that of 
De Wulf in the /istoire de la Philosophie Médiévale, (Louvain 1947). It then edits two 
texts for the proof of the Existence of God, viz .Quodl. I, 1 and Guaestiones super libros 
Physicorum, q. 136, the former text preceded by a brief critical study on the text 
tradition of the Quodlibeta. Finally, it discusses the content of these two texts. The 
result is that De Wulf’s account of Ockham’s theodicy is utterly inadequate 


Wolter, Allan, O.F.M.: Ockham and the Textbooks: Cn the Origin of Possibility. 
(Pp. 70-96). 


Every historian of scholastic philosophy who seriously tries to discover the real 
teaching of Ockham from a study of his works comes to the same conclusion, so it seems, 
that the “traditional” account of Ocl:ham’s doctrine, in general and in particular teachings, 
is usually misrepresented by our Catholic textbooks. The author of this clear and 
penetrating article examines first the documentary evidence for the origin of possibility 
and impossibility, by carefully reading the revised edition of the Question I], Dist. 43, 
of the Ordinatio of Ockham. It is clear that Ockham rejects the solution of Henry of 
Ghent and of Scotus and simply declares the problem: Are things possible because God 
can create them, or can God create them because they are possible? A meaningless 
question, since correlatives do not.admit a priority of the one over the other. The text- 
books, however, impute a quite different doctrine to Ockham, according to them, he 
maintains that the possibility of a creature is dependant on the omnipotence of God. 
One author even goes so far as to allow his imagination to deduce from this “teaching” 
of Ockham the famous skepticism of Ockham. It is rather amusing to follow Father 
Wolter’s story of the fate of Ockham in the hands of the compilers of textbooks and to 
witness how the one author borrows from another. 


Salamucha, Joseph: Die Aussagenlogik bei Wilhelm Cchivam. (Pp. 97-134). 
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We are grateful to Father Johannes Bendiek, O.F.M., for having translated this fine 
contribution of an outstanding Polish logician for the benefit of readers not acquainted 
with the Polish language. Father Salamucha, Professor at the University of Warsaw, was 
killed in the insurrection of 1944 at Warsaw. A disciple of Lukasiewicz, he belonged to a 
group of Catholic logicians who believe in a fruitful collaboration between scholastic 
and modern logic. The present contribution deals with twenty-seven theorems of the 
calculus of propositions known to Ockham. The symbolization is that of the Warsaw 
school and addedisanotherclos r to that used in this country. Salamucha proves that 
Ockham had a clear idea of material implication and a keen insight into the formalism of 
logic. 

Hamman, Adalbert, O.F.M.: La doctrine de l’Eglise et de l’Etat d’aprés le Brevilo- 
quium d’Occam. (Pp. 135-141). 


In this contribution, the author gives a brief summary of what he had previously written 
inabook having almost the same title. (Paris 1942). He concludes that Ockhams teaching 
concerning this problem is remarkably moderate in view of the extreme teachings of 
certain contemporary scholastics. 


Hohn, Rudolf, O.F.M.: Wilhelm Ockham in Miinchen. (Pp. 142-155). 


This article deals with the last days of Ockham’s life. It gives good reasons for the 
date of Ockham’s death on April 9, 1949, and furthermore that he died reconciled with 
the Church. Ockham’s tomb was located in the choir af the Franciscan Church in Munich 
and before the Altar. In 1802, it was removed together with his remains to a not yet 
ascertained place. A few very instructive plates are added (WMhelm Ockham: Ein Stich 
von Johannes Nepomuk Maag; Das alte Miinchener Franziskanerkloster; Grabschrift 
Ockhams und ein Lageplan der Graber im Chor; Eintragung im Muanchener Toten-und 
Stifterbuch). 


Along with these articles, the Ockham number contains a list of the non-political 
writings of Ockham (translated from this reviewer’s introduction to: The Tractatus de 
Successivis, Franciscan Institute Publication No. 1, 1944), and an excellent bibli- 
opraphy: Ockham-Literatur 1919-1949, compiled by Valens Heynck, O.F.M. 


We sincerely congratulate the Franziskanische Studien on this valuable contribution 
to the history of scholasticism. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 


The Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


G.W. Leibniz, Textes Inédits d’aprés les Manuscripts de la Bibliothéque Provinciale de Hanovre. 
By Gaston Grua. Paris: Presses Universitaires des France, 1948. Pp. 936 in two volumes. 


The author, of the University of Grenoble, began his researches in 1937 and was able 
to complete them in the years 1945-47. He has carefully edited number of manuscripts, 
of which some were published previously, sometimes in rather inaccessible editions, 
some are new. His work deserves the gratitude of all students of Leibniz but also of 
those interested in the intellectual movements of the seventeenth century in general. 
From the notes Leibniz made on works he read, from letters he wrote on such works or 
on other topics and which have not been published before, as well as from letters 
addressed to Leibniz, one comes to know a good deal of the controversies, the problems, 
and ideas which were alive at this time. The author has taken unusual care to ascertain 
the relations obtaining between the various texts and the published works or writings of 
Leibniz. Many of the: new documents deal with questions Leibniz later treated in 
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published works; one comes to know more of his procedure, chiefly by the corrections 
and deletions which are noted in the present edition. More than ever one realizes the 
astonishing width of interest, the conscientiousness, and the extent of reading done by 
Leibniz. The latter comprises also many Catholic works on theology and philosophy, 
though seldom of the original sources. Leibniz refers, for instance, several times to 
St. Augustine; but a note, undated but of a rather late time, reveals that he was un- 
aquainted up to then with the Confessiones, which impressed him deeply; also, as the 
editor remarks, he did not know St. Augustine’s commentaries on Genesis. The excellent 
index lists of patristic and medieval authors: Abaelard, d’Ailly, St. Ambrose, St. Au- 
gustine, Peter Aureolus, St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, Bradwardine, St. John Damascene, 
Durandus, William of Auvergne, St. Jerome, Hugo of St. Victor, Lullus, Ockham, Origene, 
Duns Scotus, Tertullian, St. Thomas; of later writers one finds, among many others, 
Bellarmin, Bossuet, Cajetan, Capreolus, Fénélon, Ferrariensis, and naturally Des- 
cartes, Hobbes, Locke, Malebranche, Pascal, Pufendorf, Spinoza. Authors are quoted 
and books discussed of which hardly the specialist knows; the author has been very 
helpful by supplying much needed informations. Sometimes one finds errors, one of 
which is astonishing; on p. 36 Berengar of Tours is called a pupil of Abaelard, the 
former died 1088, the latter was born 1079. On the whole, however, the references are, 
so far as they could be checked, reliable. 


The documents are grouped under the headings: Faith and Reason (seventeen pieces), 
Visionaries and Quietists (twelve; containing an interesting note on progress), the 
Church (eighteen; referring, as does also the first part, to the efforts on the part of 
Leibniz to bring about an understanding of the Protestant denominations with the idea 
of a final union of Christianity), Supernatural end and grace (sixteen; with references to 
Jansenism), Liberty and optimum (thirty-nine); Soul and world (twenty-one); Wisdom and 
happiness (thirteen); Justice (twenty-two); Juridical plans (twenty-two); Juridical 
problems (seventeen). 

Apart from completing our knowledge of Leibniz’ studies and interests, the documents 
show this great mind at work. They will furnish an indispensable contribution not only 
to a systematic presentation of Leibniz’ philosophy but also to any biographical study. 
Since it is hardly to be hoped that the great edition of the whole corpus Leibnizianum 
will be finished soon, the edition of these papers is indeed welcome. Its use is 
facilitated by the index of names and matters as well as by one on Scriptural passages 
and one of editions. 


RUDOLF ALLERS 


Georgetown University, 
Washington, D.C. 
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ST. JOHN DAMASCENE, PETER LOMBARD AND 
GERHOH OF REICHERSBERG 


This article deals with those texts of Peter Lombard which speak 
about Damascene or quote passages from him, and with Gerhoh’s 
writings referring to Damascene and Peter Lombard. It will com- 
plete and eventually correct some assertions of R.L. Szigeti and 
J. De Ghellinck on this topic, 1 thus throwing some new light upon 
the problem of Damascene’s first appearance in a Latin translation, 
and upon the further question of the dating of Peter Lombard’s 
literary activity. ? 

R.L. Szigeti O. Praem. maintains that the first though partial 
translation of De orthodoxa fide was made in Hungary A.D. 1134- 
1138, > consequently a few years earlier than the well-known version 
of Burgundio of Pisa. To prove the exactness of the proposed date, 
Szigeti uses to some extent both the writings of Gerhoh* and Peter 
Lombard; ° but, his main argument lies in the prologue of the two 
manuscripts which he uses for the critical edition of the Hungarian 


partial translation. The prologue actually accompanies the trans- 


1. Pierre Lombard in Dict. de Theologie cath. XII, 2 (Paris 1935), 1941ff.; 
L’Essor de la litterature latine au*XII© siecle (Museum Lessianum, Section 


historique 4-5), 2 vol. (Brussels = Paris 1946); Le mouvement theologique du 
XII© siecle (Museum Lessianum, Section historique 10), 2d edit. (Brugghe - 
Brussels = Paris 1948); the latter uses the work of R.L. Szigeti quoted infra, 
note 3. 


2. The traditional date for the composition of Peter’s Sentences is 1150: exactly 
eight centuries ago. 

3. Translatio latina loannis Damasceni (De orthodoxa fide, L. III. C. 1-8), 
saeculo XII. in Ilungaria confecta (Budapest 1940), 25. - Szigeti publishes that 
translation here (7-21) accompanied by a study on its author and the dating (22-35). 

4. Ibid., 24, 26. Szigeti knows only one quotation of Damascene by Gerhoh; a 
better use of Gerhoh’s works could have favored Szigeti’s conclusions; the author 
without personal research follows De Ghellinck too closely (Le mouvement theo- 
logique, edit. 1914). 

5. Ibid., 25ff. Szigeti harms his study and even the edition of the translation by 
using the first Quaracchi edition of the Sentences (1882): the second edit. (1916), 
is really a critical edition, and actually its quotations from St. John Damascene 
bring these texts nearer tu the ancient translation published by Szigeti, loc. cit. 
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lation of Maximus’ De Caritate, a translation made by a certain 
Cerban and copied into the manuscripts used, after the prologue and 
before the De orthodoxa fide of Damascene. Now the Latin Dama- 
scene is the work of the scholar who translated Maximus, as is 
shown by an analysis and comparison of the Latin used; on the 
other hand, some details of the prologue seem to refer to the years 
1134-1138; consequently, both Maximus and John Damascene were 
translated at that date.° Obviously a logical link is missing in that 
argument. Even if the translator in both cases is the same man, 
which is affirmed by Szigeti but not proved, does that mean that the 
translations are made about the same time? 

Further elements of literary criticism are contained in the works 
of De Ghellinck, but it would seem that his exposition is insuf- 
ficiently unified, while some of his omissions are really regrettable. 
For instance, neither his article on Peter Lombard, nor his works 
on the literature of the XIIth century speak about Gerhoh’s quotation 
of John Damascene in the work Liber adversus duas haereses, which 
work was composed, according to the same De Ghellinck, in 1130.7 
If this date were right, De Ghellinck had to conclude that the trans- 
lation of Cerban, or the pseudo-Cerban which was used by Gerhoh, 
was made before 1130. 

These remarks prove that embarking upon a new inquiry of the 
problem might be profitable, especially if special attention be given 
to dating the sources used. A quotation of Gerhoh of Reichersberg 
allows us to draw a better circumscribed conclusion than this of 
Szigeti: the cited work or translation existed before the death of the 


famous Bavarian monk in 1169. 


GERHOH AND PETER LOMBARD 


Gerhoh of Reichersberg mentions Peter Lombard in his Liber de 


ordine donorum Sancti Spiritus and Liber de gloria et honore Filii 


6. Op. cit. 24-26; publication of the prologue ibid., 6; for Maximus’ translation, 
see A.B. Terebessy, Translatio latina §. Maximi confessoris De Caritate, saeculo 
XII. In Hungaria confecta, (Budapest 1944). 

7. L'Essor de la littérature latine au XII® s., I, 122; quotation of Damascene by 
Gerhoh, see P.L. 194, 1171BC; De orthodoxa fide is called here De dispensatione 
Dei; that is the reason, maybe, why neither De Ghellinck nor Szigeti identified the 


text. 
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Hominis, and in his Letters XV and XVII; he, furthermore, makes 
allusion to the Master in his Ep. XVIII and XXIII. 

In 1142, Gerhoh was in Rome. In a meeting with Pope Innocent II 
and some Cardinals, when speaking about the seven gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, he told his audience that the first gift is the gift of 
wisdom, the seventh the gift of fear. Some of the Cardinals re- 
membered that the Bible calls fear of the Lord the beginning of 
wisdom (Initium sapientiae timor Domini), and asked Gerhoh how 
then he could justify his conflicting order of the gifts, which he did 
it in the pamphlet entitled Liber de ordine donorum Sancti Spiritus. ® 

This work was composed in 1142-43. The Roman dispute took 
place under Innocent II,° who was Pope from February 14, 1130, 
until September 24, 1143. 1° Gerhoh does not allude to the Pope, in 
his pamphlet, as “beatae recordationis” as he had done for Paschalis 
II (d. 1118). 1! He calls himself “servant of the brethren of Keichers- 


» 12 


berg; now, he came to the convent, as a superior, in 1132. 8 This 


already gives a probable date of composition: between 1132 and 
1143. But he addresses his work to three Cardinals, the chancellor 
Gerhard, master Guido and Goizo. The identification of the second 
and third is doubtful; they may be, as E. Sackur puts it, the Cardi- 
nals of St. Chrysogonus and of St. Cecile, who respectively signed 
the charters from January 1140, until February 1143, and from April 
1140, until May 1143. Gerhard, on the contrary, acted as a chancellor 
of Innocent II from January 4, 1142 until May 16, 1143.14 The meeting 


in Rome and the trip back to Bavaria presupposed, 5 one has to 


8. Partly published, with a short introduction, by E. Sackur in Libelli de Lite 
Ill (M.G.//. Hannover 1897), 273-283. 

9. Ibid., 281: “Adii Dominum apostolicum Innocentium, atque, ut nostis, apud 
ipsum conquestiones movi;” cf. 274 “ascendi Romam, videre Petri vicarium.” 

10. See P.B. Gams, Series Episcoporum (Regensburg 1873), III. 

1l. Edit., E. Sackur 297: “super hac ipsa questione beatae recordationis papa 
Pascalis II constituit.” 

12. Ibid., 274: “frater Gerhohus Richerspergensium fratrum servus devotus.” 

13. Chronicon Magni Presbyteri edit. W. Wattenbach (M.G.H., SS. XVII Han- 
nover 1861), 492: “Dehinc anno 1132. cura et prepositura Richerspergensis 
cenobii...ei (viz., Gerhoho) cum assensu omnium iniuncta est.” Magnus was 
writing in 1195. 

14. E. Sackur, op. cit., 274, text and notes 1-3. 

15. Ibid., 274: “ascendi Romam, videre Petri vicarium et mansi apud eum diebus 


aliquantis colloquendo vobis.” 
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conclude that the work is composed during the winter of 1142-43. 

In this pamphlet Gerhoh refers to the gloss of Peter Lombard on 
the Epistles of St. Paul as to a work recently written. © lie accuses 
some authors of quoting in their christology a text allegedly of St. 
Ambrose, which, according to Gerhoh, belongs rather to Ambrose 
Autbert, a monk of Monte Cassino who lived in the VIIIth century: 17 
even ‘great masters, Gerhoh says, made that mistake in their glosses 
on the Epistles of the Apostle, among them the most prominent are 
Anselm of Laon, Gilbert de la Porree and “Petrus Longabardus.” 8 

Gerhoh’s reference to the Collectanea of Peter is correct. !9 In 
his Sentences, Peter does not quote the Ambrosiaster any more, 
but he refers to it, again under the name of St. Ambrose, and he 
justifies its idea.?° Nothing suggests that the Sentences were 
written in 1142-43; but one can admit that Peter, writing his 
Sentences, took into account the criticism of Gerhoh, but not exactly 
as intended by the Bavarian monk, since Peter still retains the 
attribution to Ambrose retaining the idea but omitting the quotation 
as found in the Collectanea. *! Even if the Master of the Sentences 


16. Ibid., 275. 

17. The text actually is neither from St. Ambrose nor from Ambrose Autbert, but 
from the Ambrosiaster; see Commentaria in XII Epistolas Beati Pauli, Ad Philip. 
P.L. 17 (edit. 1879), 433BC and 434B. C. Martini, in the chapter on the identity 
of the Ambrosiaster, in Ambrosiaster. De auctore, operibus, theologia (Spicilegium 
Pontificii Athen. Antoniani 4, Rome 1944), 147-160, does not mention Gerhoh nor 
Ambrose Autbert. 

18. We have here, for that part of the Bible, the author of the Glossa ordinaria, 
the Media Glosatura and the Magna Glosatura; see B. Smalley, Gilbertus Uni- 
versalis, Bishop of London (1128-34), and the Problem of the “Glossa ordinaria,” 
in Recherches de Theologie anc. et médiév. VIII (Louvain 1936), 31. 

19. Compare De ordine donorum Sancti Spiritus, edit. cit. 275 and Peter Lombard, 
Collectanea in Epistolas Divi Pauli, Ad Philip. P.L. 192, (edit. 1880), 237BC. 

20. L. Il, XVIII 3 (edit. Quaracchi 1916), 631-632. It is understood that we 
always quote this edit. of the Sentences, and as the second volume continues the 
Pagination of the first one we simply refer to the pages, without indicating the 
volume. 

21. Actually it is a quotation, a citation of course, in the medieval sense; 
Peter does not always follow the order of the phrases of the original text (cf. P.L. 
192, 237B and P.L. 17, 433 C,B,C), or he omits sentences, without indicating it 
(cf. P.L. 192, 237C): Item “donatum illi significat qui se exinanivit, qui formam 
servi accepit... Sed numquid poterat se exinanisse homo res infirma?” and P.L. 17, 
434B; we added three points indicating where the quotation is interrupted, and the 
quotation marks). 
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did not read the Libellus de ordine donorum Sancti Spiritus, it 
seems, at least, that he knew his gloss was criticized. ?? Anyway, 
Peter’s Commentary on St. Paul is composed before 1143. 78 

This accusation of the book on the gifts of the Holy Ghost is 
renewed in Gerhoh’s Ep. XXIII ad Ottonem ep. Frisingensem; but 
here only Gilbert is explicitly mentioned, while his sources and 
disciples pass unalluded to;™ the author supposes that through 
his writings, or some writing of his, the mistake of Gilbert and the 
others is known to the reader. This letter in question is composed 
under the reign of Pope Adrian IV, (1154-59), when Otto was bishop 
of Freising (1138-58),25 i.e. before the death of Peter Lombard as 
Peter was still teaching in 1154-58. 

In the preface to his partial edition of Gerhoh’s Liber de gloria 
et honore Filit Hominis, E. Sackur says that this work is written in 
1163. * This date seems rather exact. It is composed after September 
22, 1158, since Otto of Freising is already dead;?’ after September 
7, 1159, since Alexander III is already a Pope; *® and, finally, after 
the death of Bruno, the former bishop of Strasburg (d. July 10, 
1162). 29 On the other hand it is written during the life of Hartmann 
of Brixen and Eberhard of Salzburg, who died respectively December 
23, and June 22, 1164; °° certainly the work is composed between 
July 10, 1162, and June 22, 1164. 

The composition of the Liber de gloria et honore Filii Hominis is 


preceded by an extensive and sometimes pretty rude correspondence 


22. Sentences 631: “Ceterum Ambrosius (i.e., Arbrosiaster) dicit, nomen illud 
donatum esse Deo, non homini; et videtur secus verborum superficiem oppositus 
Augustino; sed intelligentia non obviat, licet diversum sapiat.” 

23. Whether we have to admit the opinion of De Ghellinck, that Peter perfected 
this work after 1143, will be considered later. 

24. P. L. 193, 590D-591A. : 

25. See P.B. Gams, Series Episcoporum, III and 275. 

26. In Libelli de Lite Ill, 396 (edition of the text, tbid., 396-399). 

27. We do not find this text in the partial edition of Sackur, but in the complete 
one of the P.L. 194, 1075C “te (i.e., Eberhard of Salzburg) scriptorum meorum 
lectorem et correctorem elegi, simulque dominum beatae memoriae Frisingensem 
episcopum Othonem, virum prudentem et valenter litteratum.” 

28. P.L., loc. cit., 1078B: “Nuper autem suscepi scripta papae Alexandri 
spondentis, quod velit me habere in gratiam sicut antecessores sui.” 

29. See Gams op.cit., 315. 

30. See ibid., 265 and 307. 
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between Gerhoh of Reichersberg and Eberhard, bishop of Bamberg. *! 


We infer this chronological succession from the fact that our Liber 
refers to a doctrine contained in one of the letters of Gerhoh to 
Eberhard, and alludes to the Ep. XVI from Eberhard to Gerhoh. * 

All these texts, viz., the Liber de gloria et honore Filii Hominis 
and the letters, consider explicitly or implicitly a passage of Peter’s 


Commentary on the Psalms* and the corresponding clearer text of 


aA 


his Sentences“ on the difference between “dulia” and “latria” when 


speaking about Christ. Eberhard goes so far as to cite two quo- 
tations of the Sentences, in an attempt to show that Gerhoh misun- 
derstood the Master.* Allusions to Peter’s text discussed in the 
Libellus de ordine donorum Sancti Spiritus are frequent too. * But, 
since this literature is composed most likely after the death of 


Peter Lombard, *” its testimony concerning the Master is less im- 


31. Letters XI-XVI, P.L. 193, 524-564. 

32. P.L. 194, 1081A: “visus fui negasse in epistola domino Babenbergensi 
missa;” allusion to the letter of Eberhard, ibid., 1092A: “Quod praedictus Petrus 
creditur postea deprehendisse;” cf. letter of Eberhard to Gerhoh, P.L. 193, 562A: 
“Equidem magister Petrus, quem vos de sensu vestro judicatis, qui hoc, quod 
breviter in psalmis attingit de adoratione scabelli; ubi duliae et latriae facit menti- 
onem, plenius in sententiis suis exsequitur.” 

33. Explicit references: Ep. XV, P.L. 193, 547D-548A; Ep. XVI, ibid., 562A; 
De gloria et honore Filii Hominis, edit. P.L. 194, 1096D-1097A; implicit refer- 
ences: Ep. XV, 547AB; 551D; Ep. XVI, 555AB; De gloria...1113-1114; 1141A. 

34. Explicit references: Ep. XV, 547D-548A; Ep. XVI, 562A-563A; De gloria... 
1097A: “Quod praedictus Petrus creditur postea deprehendisse, quia in sententi- 
arum suarum libro tertio...(refers to Quaracchi edit. 591-592). Sed in eodem libro, 
ubi Augustini sententiam commemorat de adorando scabello pedum Domini, penitus 
nulla est mentio duliae,” (bid., 593); 1141B; 1143C-1144B: “De his loquens 
Petrus Lombardus in tertio libro sententiarum suarum dicit: (follows the second 
paragraph of 591).” Implicit references: the same as for the Commentary on the 
Psalms (see note 33). 

35. Ep. XVI, P.L. 193, 562B-563A; Eberhard quotes the Sentences 591-593, 
omitting two lines added by Peter between the cited authors, Damascene and 
Augustine. This text is attacked by Gerhoh in his Liber de gloria...loc. cit., 
1097. Eberhard’s interpretation is better than that of Gerhoh. 

36. See the letters in P.L. 193: XI, 526B, D;, XIN, 531BC; XIV, 539D-540A; 
541C; XV, 545D; 546D; see further VIII, 506CD; 512BC; 513C; X, 522B; these 
letters VIII and X do not belong to the series exchanged between Gerhoh and 
Eberhard of Bamberg; nevertheless they clearly allude to the dispute of these 
authors. Liber de gloria...loc. cit., 1076D; 1080AC; 1080D-1081A; 1112-1115. 

37. It is sure that Maurice of Sully obtained the bishopric of Paris, as the 
immediate successor of Peter Lombard in 1160 (October 12). From this fact one 
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portant for our present study. 

The same must be said from Gerhoh’s letter to Pope Alexander, 
which is written after April 1162, and after the Liber de gloria et 
honore Filii Hominis. Here, too, the monk of Reichersberg attacks 
Peter’s gloss onthe Psalmsand his Sentences, and quotes passages 
of both works. ® 

It is pleasant to remark that Gerhoh, in his Commentary on Ps. 98, 
does not speak any more of the so-called heretic interpretation of 
Peter.” This fact can be explained in different ways: that part of 
Gerhoh’s Commentary was written when the author was in exile; 
maybe he did not have with him the manuscripts he needed. Since 
he started Part VI of his Commentary, he made the intention to omit 
the usual discussions of doctrinal novelties and ecclesiastical 
abuses of his time. *” Finally, his own difficulties in the past years 


made him, maybe, more prudent in attacking other authors. 


should regularly conclude that Peter died in 1160, some months before October 12. 
Several documents attest he died at the end of July: the Necrologium of St. Victor’s 
reads July 22, that of St. Martin des Champs July 21; the tombstone in the church 
of St. Marcel July 20; the exactness of this day is confirmed by the mediaeval 
usage, which disappeared only with the French Revolution, obliging the Bachelors 
of Theology in Paris to assist at a service for Peter on July 20. The Necrologium 
of the Cathedral Notre Dame on the contrary gives May 3 as date of Peter’s death. 
Different more recent works give the year 1164; their authors admit then, generally, 
that Peter resigned in 1160. Evidence for this interpretation is had on the tomb in 
St. Marcel’s where it is written that Peter died in 1164. But it is proved that this 
date was added a long time after the rest of the inscription; nobody can indicate 
a source from which this date shoula be taken. One might think of Alberic of 
Trois Fontaines, who wrote, around 1250, in his Chronica, that Peter was a 
bishop “fere per triennium;” see M.G.H. Scriptores XXIII, 843. But, if Alberic is 
right, we have to admit that Peter became a bishop in 1158, and not that he 
resigned in 1160, and died afterwards. 

38. Letter published in P.L. 193, 564-570. The passage “concilium quod ex ore 
imperatoris audivimus in Longobardia celebrandum” 566D, alludes to Gerhoh’s 
meeting with the emperor in Milan in March = April 1162; see Annales Reicher- 
spergenses in M.G.H. Scriptores XVII, 468-469. That the letter is written after 
the Liber de gloria et honore Filii Hominis is attested by the following passage of 
this book: “Nuper autem suscepi scripta papae Alexandri ... gratias igitur habeo 
ipsi ad me scribenti, cum ego adhuc nihil scripserim ad eum, praepeditus per 
chaos magnum, quod est inter nos et ipsum;” see P.L. 194, 1078B. Heattacks and 
quotes Peter’s works P.L. 193, 565. 

39. P.L. 194, 591-596 (Commentary on the Psalms); 594 (gloss on “Adorate 
scabellum pedum eius, quoniam sanctum est).” 

40. P.L. 193, 1609BC. 
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Let us conclude then that already in 1142-43, Gerhoh knows 
Peter’s Commentary on the Epistles of St. Paul, a work recently 
written; in the earlier 60’s he refers to the Commentary on the 
Psalms and to the Sentences. Gerhoh acknowledges that Peter is 
one of the great masters of his time, but he is sceptical at least 


in regard to some of his doctrines. 


GERHOH AND JOHN DAMASCENE 


Szigeti knows only of one quotation of Damascene by Gerhoh 


which we read in the Liber de gloria et honore Filii Hominis; and 


De Ghellinck thinks that there exists, perhaps, only that one.*! 


Unfortunately this quotation is not very helpful in solving the 
problem of the priority of the translation called after Cerban, since 
Gerhoh wrote his work around 1163, some years after the trans- 
lation by Burgundio. That remains true even if we can prove that 
both Szigeti and De Ghellinck insufficiently analyzed Gerhoh’s book. 
(As a matter of fact, the writing contains three quotations of Dama- 
scene.) 

Before we go on to see what they look like, let us consider a 
more important fact, unfortunately not stated either by De Ghellinck 
or Szigeti, namely that Gerhoh’s Liber contra duas haereses contains 


this text: 

Caventes igitur anathema Ephesini concilii concordamus doctrinae 
Joannis Damasceni Deum ab homine non separando, ut illi qui homini 
soli humanitatem, et Deo soli divinitatem assignant, quasi Christus 
dimidius sit homo, dimidius Deus, cum ipse sit totus homo, et totus 
Deus. Unde in libro De dispensatione Dei ait ipse Joannes Dama- 
scenus: “Confitemur ipsum unum Filium Dei, et post humanitatem 
unum, et Filium hominis eundem, unum Christum unum Dominum, 
unigenitum Filium et Verbum Dei: ut Domini nostri Jesu Christi duas4 


4l. Cf. Le mouvement théologique 401, where the reader can find the text of 
Gerhoh (P.L. 194, 1114-1115) and his source, Cerban. cf. same comparison of the 
texts by Szigeti, op. cit., 24. 

42. P.L., 194, 1171AC; De orthodoxa fide, L. Ill, VII, edit. Szigeti 19, lines 
25-44. 

43. “ut...duas: “Szigeti has: “Jesum Dominum nostrum. Duas ipsius,” but his 
manuscripts read: “ut Domini nostri duas ipsius,” which is closer to the text of 
Gerhoh, and, we believe, to the original text of the translation. Szigeti corrects the 
text with the aid of the P.G., but nothing proves that Cerban or the Hungarian 
translator had exactly that Greek text. 
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generationes veneremur, unam quidem ex Patre ante saecula ultra 
causam, et rationem, et tempus, et naturam; et unam autem in ultimis 
propter nos, et secundum nos, et ultra nos, (...) quam“ non ex semine, 
sed ex Spiritu ® et sanctissima Theotocon ultra legem; quoniam non 
solum Deum ipsum praedicamus nudum nostra humanitate, neque 
hominem dicentes ipsum nudum deitate; nec alium, et alium, sed unum 
et eundem simul Deumque et hominem; Deum perfectum, et hominem 
totum Deum, et totum hominem; eumdem totum Deum et cum carne 
ipsius, et totum hominem et cum deitatis eius® divinitate. Per id 
quod est dicere: Perfectum et 4 Deum, et perfectum hominem, (...)*8 
complementum et non defectum ostendimus naturarum. Per id vero, 
quod est dicere totum Deum et totum hominem, singularitatem et non 
divisionem monstramus personae.” 


The passage is taken froma book called by Gerhoh De dispensati- 
one Dei; this has not the title De orthodoxa fide presented by Bur- 
gundio, nor that given by Peter Lombard and read in the Sentences, ” 
viz., De Trinitate; it is not the title of the translation made in 
Hungary either, since both manuscripts preserving this have De 
incarnatione Verbi. © Copying this quotation, Gerhoh could not use 
the text of the Sentences, since this book has only part of the ci- 
tation; °! indeed a much stronger reason precludes his using either 
the Sentences or his translation by Burgundio, viz., his Liber contra 
duas haereses is older than either the\Sentences or Burgundio’s 


translation of the quoted work of St. John Damascene. 


44. “(...) quam:” Gerhoh omits two lines, which in the manuscripts.of Admont 
and Ruen, used by Szigeti, do not make too much sense; he also writes “quam” 
for “*quoniam.” 

45. Sancto add. mss. of Admont and Reun. 

46. eius: ipsius, ibid. 

47. et: omitted by the same manuscripts. 

48. Gerhoh omits two lines; a homoioteleuton, we think. 

49. (Edit. Quaracchi 133): “Unde Ioannes Damascenus, inter Graecorum doc- 
tores magnus, in libro quem De Trinitate scripsit.” The Fathers of Quaracchi, and 
scholars as Szigeti and De Ghellinck consider De Trinitate a title; maybe, they 
are right, maybe not; we cannot tell since the phrase is exact and clear, even if 
we read “in libro quem de trinitate scripsit.” Gerhoh, we think, conserved the 
right title of Cerban’s translation, since “De dispensatione Dei” is an exact 
version of the first words of JIeol tHS Oetac oixoyoutauc, xal mepl tig mpd¢ 
Huts “nde oviag xal tHS¢ Hudv owryplattitle of Bk. III 1; the title of the mss. 
of Reun and Admont goes back to the title of chapter 2, of the same L. III: ITeol 
Tod tpéTOUD Fg SVIHbews hk tod Adyou xal To Oelac atrod oupxcdoewc, 

50. Cf. Szigeti 7 and 25. 

Sila leh w VALI 2559.0): 
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When exactly is the work of Gerhoh written? Is it in 1130, the 
date proposed by De Ghellinck? Or, rather after 1143, but before 
1165, as E. Sackur says?°* The answer has some importance for 
dating the translation made in Hungary, and will give us a more 
solid basis than the hypothesis proposed by Szigeti. If one might 
prove exact the date adopted by De Ghellinck, this partial trans- 
lation is some twenty years older than the classical version of 
Burgundio. Further, our answer will help to break up the vicious 
circle found in various authors: Peter Lombard finished his 
Sentences in 1150, or thereabouts, since he uses some fragments 
of Burgundio; and Burgundio made his translation around or in 1150, 
since Peter used it at that time. %4 

The book Contra duas haereses contains the letter of Hugh of 
Reading to Gerhoh; * Hugh calls himself here “fratrum Radingensium 
servus;” now, he obtained the bishopric at Rouen in September 
1130; that is the reason, maybe, why De Ghellinck thinks the 
work is composed in 1130. But it is addressed to Geoffrey, who 
was abbot of Admont® from 1138 until 1165; further, as Sackur 
remarks, it supposes the death of Innocent II, (d. September 24, 
1143). Obviously, we have the termini post and ante quem from 
Sackur. But we believe we can go farther. Our “book” is intended 
by his author as an introduction to his Commentary on the Psalms. 57 
Strictly interpreted, this means that the passage of the Liber contra 
duas haereses referring to his Commentary on the Psalms was 


written before that Commentary. But let us understand the passage 


52. Loc. cit., 284. For De Ghellinck, see our note 7. 

53. R. Mols in his otherwise good article Burgundio de Pise, in Diction. d’His- 
toire et de Géographie eccl. X (Paris 1938), 1365 says that the translation ofthe 
entire work is surely finished in 1151-52, since Peter Lombard was able to use 
it; now, the authors dating the Sentences tell us that the work was completed 
around 1150, since Peter uses the translation of Burgundio just then finished. 

54. Edit. E. Sackur, loc. cit., 285-286. 

55. Gams, Series Episcoporum, 614. 

56. Edit. P.L. 194, 1161A. = Note that one of the manuscripts used by Szigeti 
in his edit. of Cerban’s translation is a codex of Admont. 

57. Edit. P.L. 194, 1162AB: “Ut ergo tutus, ac liber incedam in expositione 
Psalmorum,...praesens istud prooemium tuae paternae sapientiae destinatum 
tractatui meo in partes distincto censui anteponendum, ut hinc munitum, seu 
galeatum sit ejus caput.” 
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in the sense that it is intended to be the “helmet” of the second 
part of the Commentary (Ps. 21-30), as it expressly said by Gerhoh 
in his prologue to that part. °8 Now, in Ps. 23 and 24 we find some 
valuable data allowing us to date that part of Gerhoh’s Commentary 
on the Psalms. 

In the gloss on Ps. 23, the author alludes to simoniac and other 
ecclesiastical abuses in the time of the emperors Henry IV, and V, 
and he says that the consequences of these persist.°? From this 
text Sackur concludes that the commentary on this psalm is written 
under Lotharius III, the successor of Henry V, who died in 1137. We 
think that this conclusion goes farther than its premisses. We are 
working in a time not too long after the death of Henry V, at a 
moment when Gerhoh cannot yet accuse one of Henry’s successors, 
that much is sure; but these circumstances are verified under 
Conrad III, (1138-1152), as well as under Lotharius III: Conrad, 
emperor by the grace of the ecclesiastical party, did not interfere 
with the business of the church, © 

E. Sackur places the gloss on Ps. 24 between the end of 1144 
and the beginning of 1146; 1144, since Gerhoh quotes benevolent 
letters of Popes Celestine and Lucius, the latter writing to Gerhoh 
in April 1144; before 1146, since the monk of Reichersberg does 
not cite the letter of Eugene III, written to him from Sutri on May 1, 
1146 - a letter copied at least six times in the subsequent writings 
of Gerhoh. ®! On the other hand, the gloss on Ps. 31, belonging to 
the third part of the Commentary, is composed before 1147,as proved 
by Sackur. © Consequently, the entire second part is written before 
1147. 

An objection against this dating might be had from the prologue 
of Part II of Gerhoh’s Commentary on the Psalms. It is addressed 
to Eberhard of Salzburg, who was archbishop since but April 24, 


58. P.L. 193, 988C: “quarum (auctoritatum) plures in scripto ad abbatem 
Admuntensem contexuimus, quod quasi galeam in capite illius partis posuimus.” 

59. Ibid., 1086B. 

60. Opinion of Sackur, see Libelli de Lite, III, 412; for Conrad Ill, see 
A. Fliche, Du premier concile de Latran a l’avenement d’Innocent III (Histoire de 
l’Eglise, A, Fliche & V. Martin 9, Paris 1946), 78-79. 

61. See E. Sackur, op. cit., 396 (text and note 3). 

62. Ibid., 412.- 
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1147. © But the text implies that the prologue is written after finish- 
ing the corresponding part of the Commentary, and after it was read 
by several persons, and after he had composed the Liber adversus 
duas haereses.™ 

Now, if the gloss on Ps. 24 is written between the end of 1144, 
and May 1146, then the Liber adversus duas haereses is certainly 
written in 1145, or even earlier. At any rate, we have here a proof 
that the translation made in Hungary is used at a moment when Bur- 
gundio did not start translating. According to Peter Lombard, the 
jurist of Pisa made his translation on the request of Eugene III, © 
who was Pope since February 15, 1145. Consequently, if De 
Ghellinck were right in admitting that the quotation of Damascene 
in the Collectanea of Peter is a later addition, either by Lombard 
himself, or more likely by a copyist,° we should have in Gerhoh’s 
work the most ancient quotation of the oldest medieval translation 
in Latin of Damascene’s De orthodoxa fide. That would be true, 
even if we cannot follow the same De Ghellinck in dating our Liber 
adversus duas haereses (1130). 

Gerhoh’s letters contemporaneous with his Liber de gloria et 
honore Filii Hominis, or written shortly before it, do not quote De 
orthodoxa fide; but, one of his correspondents, Eberhard of Bamberg 
does, only he copies the text as found in the Sentences. © In other 
words, the letter confirms what we know already through ms. Troyes 
900, which contains the Sentences and was written in 1158, namely, 
that the final redaction of Peter’s most important work had the 
quotations from Damascene just as we find them now in the best 
manuscripts and in the edition of Quaracchi. We here present Eber- 


hard’s citation with its few variants: 


63. P.L. 193, 987B (text of Gerhoh); for the date see Gams, op. cit., 307. 

64. P.L. 193, 987BC: “haec testimoniorum Dei meditatio, in qua versatur hoc 
opus, bene convenit cuilibet servo Dei. Et recte servos Dei delectat, quorum 
unus, cum nuper ea quae scripsimus, legisset, psalendo sapienter dixit aliquid 
tale...” Cf. also note 58. 

65. Sentences 133. 

66. Gams, op. cit., III. 

67. Pierre Lombard, loc. cit., 1955. 

68. Text of Eberhard, see P.L. 193, 562BC; text of the Sentences, (edit. of 
Quaracchi) 591-592. 
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Joannes Damascenus: “Duae sunt naturae Christi, ratione et modo 
differentes,™ unitae vero secundum hypostasim. (...)” Unus igitur 
Christus est Deus perfectus et homo perfectus, quem adoramus cum 
Patre et Spiritu, una adoratione cum incontaminata carne eius, non 
inadorabilem carnem dicentes. Adoratur enim in una Verbi hypostasi, 
quae hypostasis generata est, non creaturae venerationem praebentes. 
Non enim ut nudam carnem adoramus, sed ut unitam deitati ad unam 
hypostasin” Dei Verbi duabus reductis naturis. Timeo carbonem tan- 
gere propter ligno copulatum ignem. Adoro Christi Dei” mei, simul 
utraque propter carni unitam deitatem; non enim quartam appono 
personam in Trinitate, sed unam personam confiteor Verbi et carnis 
eius.” 

Eberhard could have used Cerban or Burgundio; but he intended 
to copy Peter Lombard, 7° and that is what he does. 

A few words about the three quotations of the Liber de gloria et 
honore Filii Hominis. The citation known to Szigeti and De Ghellinck 
could have been copied, a4 priori, from the translation of Cerban 
or Burgundio, and from the corresponding quotation made by Peter 
Lombard or Eberhard of Bamberg: Gerhoh’s work is younger than 
Peter’s book and Eberhard’s letter, and his quotation is shorter 
than theirs. As a matter of fact he remains faithful in using the 
translation made in Hungary. ’> Both the remaining citations could 
be taken from Burgundio, Cerban and Peter Lombard, but not from 
Eberhard. 

We reproduce here Gerhoh’s texts, and underline the words taken 
from Damascene: 


Propter quem intellectum cavendum, prohibet Joannes Damascenus 
dici hominem deificatum, quem tamen confitetur esse Deum. 

“Dominus regnavit, decorem indutus est; indutus est Dominus vir- 
tutem, et praecinxit se” (Ps. XVII 1). In qua praecinctione licet 
creatum permanserit creatum, sicut ait Joannes Damascenus,... 


69. differentes: Quaracchi edit. differentiae, but some of the used codices have, 
or had, “differentes.” 

70. Here the Sentences omit a few lines (see edit. Szigeti, 20 lines 16-20); 
Eberhard also omits a few lines. 

71. Sentences: in unam hypostasim. 

72. Dei: omitted by the Quaracchi edit., but adopted by one of the used manu- 
scripts. 

73. Loc. cit., 562B. 

74. See the texts just analyzed. 

75. Comparison of texts by Szigeti, op. cit., 24, by De Ghellinck, Le mou- 
vement theologique, 401-402 (texts of Cerban, _Gerhoh, Burgundio and Peter). 

76. P.L. 194, 1082D; the next quotation, ibid., 1140C. 
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The first corresponds to this short citation by Peter Lombard: 77 


Unde Joannes Damascenus: “Non hominem deificatum dicimus, sed 
Deum hominem factum.” 


Strictly speaking, we have no evidence here as to which source 
is followed by Gerhoh, since Cerban, Burgundio and the Sentences 
have exactly the same words; but in the second text, Gerhoh again 
uses the translation made in Hungary, which reads “Creatum enim 
permansit creatum,” whereas Burgundio and Peter Lombard have 
“creabile mansit creabile.” ® 

A final remark, which has some importance since we shall have 
to make an identical statement for Peter Lombard: no text of Dama- 
scene’s De orthodoxa fide is quoted outside of the chapters trans- 


lated by Cerban. 


PETER LOMBARD AND ST. JOHN DAMASCENE 


The chronological order in which the more important works of 
Peter are composed, seems to be the following: the Commentary on 
the Psalms, the Commentary or Collectanea on the Pauline Epistles, 
and the Sentences.’ Quotations of Damascene are found in both 
the last works. Modern research has always admitted that the origi- 
nal redaction of the Commentary on St. Paul, i.e., the redaction 
quoted in 1142-43 by Gerhoh, could not contain any citation of De 
orthodoxa fide: the four passages read in the Commentary under 
the name of Damascene were added later either by Peter Lombard, 
or by a copyist. The oldest quotations of the Latin De orthodoxa 
fide were these of the Sentences. We have already proved this con- 
ception false, at least in this that the Liber adversus duas haereses 
has an older published quotation. But in as far as the works of Peter 
are concerned let us adopt, provisionally, the traditional view, and 
treat the Sentences before the Commentary. 

First of all let us add here a few preliminary remarks. The text 


of the Sentences as ultimately conserved by tradition was certainly 


77. L. Wl, VU, 2 (588). Text is that of Cerban, cf. edit. Szigeti 9, lines 33-34, 
Burgundio version, ibid., 31. 

78. Cf. Szigeti 12, lines 77-78; Sentences 578. 

79. J. De Ghellinck, Pierre Lombard, loc. cit., 1953 ff. 
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finished in 1158, since the library of Troyes possesses the copy of 
it written by Michael the Irishman in 1158: even most of the “glosae 
volatiles” - notes or quotations added by Peter himself - are con- 
tained in that precious manuscript. From the twelve glosses in 
Book I, nine are here simply admitted in the current text; one in 
the margin is accompanied by a sign indicating its place in the 
text, one is written in the margin without reference, and only the 
note “cave” is omitted.™ In Book II there are only two “glosae 
volatiles;” the first is found in the text of the Troyes manuscript, 
as a matter of fact in the wrong place, but this is corrected by the 
copyist himself; the second gloss is omitted by our manuscript, as 
by most of the codices. ®! Both the additions made by Peter on 
Book III are within the text. The first is without any indication 
showing that it is an addition but simply placed on the end of a 
“quaestio” - this gloss could have been added quite easily; no 
manuscript used by the Quaracchi edition shows this addition. The © 
second “flying gloss” of Peter is in text too, but Michael indicates 
its being an addition by the words “notula” and “vacat.”®? In Book 
IV ms. Troyes 900 has one gloss with the remark “volatilis”? within 
its text and two are written on the margin; the last four additions 
to that book are omitted. 

Notice that the largest number of the additions is found in the 
first Book of the Sentences, and, what is more important for our 
study, that none of them is a quotation of Damascene: Peter used 
De orthodoxa fide when writing his Sentences. We do not conclude 
that the texts copied then were afterwards not corrected with the 
aid of a new Latin translation; in such a case changes in terms of 


a quotation could not be noted as a “glosa volatilis.” 


80. For this and the next three notes see, also, A. Landgraf, Notes de critique 
textuelle sur les Sentences de Pierre Lombard in RTAM II (Louvain 1930), 80- 
99. = In text: 21, 22, 69, 112, 194, 194-5, 198; 201, 201-2; in margin with sign: 
235; simply in margin: 53; according to Landgraf, loc. cit., 85, the ancient gloss 
attributed to Peter of Poitiers from a text we read now in the Quaracchi edit. 
84 says: “magister hic in margine apposuit: cave.” 

81. In the wrong place: 491; omitted: 493, note d. 

82. See 571; 675-6. 

83. In text: 786; in margin: 817; omitted: 818 note 1; 966 note a (three quo- 
tations). 
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If the Sentences in their second edition - or if one prefers to 
call it rather their redaction for publication with some additions = 
are certainly finished in 1158, Peter could have started them as 
early as 1142-43, since at that date the Commentary on St. Paul was 
already in the hands of the public. 

What, then, about the quotations of Damascene? Peter’s second 
quotation of Damascene is solemnly introduced with a reference to 
the De orthodoxa fide and to the fact that it was translated upon 
the request of Eugene III. That would give the impression that 
Peter considers this passage as the very first borrowed from Dama- 
scene. The Fathers of Quaracchi, on the other hand, in their edition 
of the Sentences of Peter Lombard, attach to the text of the 
Sentences which is actually the first borrowed from Damascene, a 
reference not only to Damascene but also to Abelard. ® Consequer*- 
ly, one may ask oneself, is Abelard not here the immediate source 
of the Sentences? It is only a possible question, however, since 
there is a mix-up in the notes of the Quaracchi edition: the passage 
used by Abelard is not the quotation of Damascene, but the passage 
from Augustine which in the Sentences comes immediately before 
the citation from Damascene.® Even the text, which in the 
Sentences is found some pages before the second quotation from 
De orthodoxa fide, is explicitly introduced as immediately taken 
from Damascene’s work. 

We find in the Sentences two passages introduced very generally 
by “Quibusdam videtur” and “Tradit auctoritas,” but which refer, 
at least according to the Quaracchi edition, to De orthodoxa fide. ®” 
The question can be debated whether the second of these texts 
finally goes back to John Damascene or to Leo I: ® Peter Lombard 


is certainly following a work of Hugh of St. Victor here, ®? and 


84. 133. 

85. 126 note l. 

86. The notes to p. 126 must be corrected thus: note 1, Libr. VI De Trinitate...; 
cf. Abael.; note 2, reference to De fide orthodoxa only. 

87. See 476 and 611-612; the text of p. 476 is not exactly a quotation and proba- 
bly is taken from the traditional doctrine of the schools, independently of Dama- 
scene, 

88. J. De Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique, 369-70. 

89. Summa Sententiarum, tract. 1, 17, P.L. 176, 25A. 
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nothing suggests that this passage, nor that introduced by “Quibus- 
dam videtur,” is immediately taken over from Damascene. 

Most of the remaining 26, 27 or 30 quotations™ are, explicitly or 
implicitly introduced under the name *Joannes Damascenus,” a few 
have the shorter lemma “Joannes,” while two are anonymous. 9! What 
is more important for us though, all the quotations are taken from 
De orthodoxa fide, L. III, c. 2-8, whereas Cerban or another Hun- 
garian translated L. III, 1-8. The Sentences seem to refer to this 
translation as well as to the version of Burgundio when introducing 
the second quotation taken from De orthodoxa fide: % 


Ioannes Damascenus, inter Graecorum doctores magnus, in libro 
quem De Trinitate scripsit, quem et papa Eugenius transferri fecit, 
ait... 


The sense of Peter’s note is “quem ipse papa Eugenius trans- 
ferri fecit” or “quem etiam papa Eugenius transferri fecit.” The 
second, and more probable, meaning supposes that the author knows 
another translation. Actually, he does, since both Szigeti and De 
Ghellinck proved that if Peter in his Sentences uses the trans- 
lation of .Burgundio, he frequently differs too, and is following then 
the text of Cerban. % 


90. One can reckon differently the number of quotations: the citation of p. 210 
is part of the first quotation of p. 173; p. 561 has a few words of the second cita- 
tion of p. 577 (the edition and the authors refer, for the allusion, of p. 561, to Hugh 
of St. Victor and a passage of Damascene quoted on p. 558; in fact we find the words 
in the text of p. 577); consequently, one can see here two or four citations. 
Further, the first text of Damascene of p. 570 can be considered as two, since 
Peter omits some 7 lines between the first and the second phrase, i.e., be- 
tween “...et non partem parti” and “Omni enim;” etc. 

91. Only p. 558, 591, 653 have “Ioannes”; anonymous: p. 555 n. 8 (but this 
citation follows closely a preceeding quotation under the name of “Ioannes Dama- 
scenus)” p. 561 (cf. our note 90). Note that two-thirds of Damascene’s quo- 
tations are found in L. III, II-IX; Peter has the text of Damascene continually 
before his eyes, or in mind; thus it is not surprising to read anonymous quotati- 
ons here. 

92. (Edit. Quaracchi 133). The fact that this note of Peter’s does not ac- 
company the first citation of Damascene (p. 126) suggests that it did not belong 
to the very first redaction of the Sentences, but was added afterwards, and, by 
mistake, to the second quotation. 

93. Szigeti 29-31; De Ghellinck, Le mouvement theologique 339-42; 397-402. 
We pointed out that Szigeti uses the first Quaracchi edit. of the Sentences, thus 
harming the conclusion he is looking for; as to this, compare Szigeti 29 (texts of 
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But has the fact that Peter uses both Cerban and Burgundio any 
influence on dating the Sentences? Formerly the solution of the 
chronological problem ran thus: the Sentences were finished at a 
moment when Peter could copy the passages from Burgundio; now, 
it is held that he finished it when he could correct the texts of 
Cerban with the aid of the younger translation of Burgundio. Thus 


” which is funda- 


we cannot discuss the older “status quaestionis, 
mentally identical with ours; but we have to discuss different ele- 
ments used in its solution. 

Before doing so, a few remarks on the quotations of Peter’s 
Collectanea. In the edition given in the Patrologia Latina the name 


of John Damascene occurs four times;™ 


only one quotation is 
identified as yet, and this text is part of a longer quotation of the 
Sentences;® it is literally identical with the text of the Sentences 
too, a Cerban text slightly corrected by the Burgundio translation. % 

As long as the Hungarian translation was unknown, the authors 
had to admit that the passage was added in the Collectanea several 
years after the redaction of the work, say after 1150-52, when Bur- 
gundio made his translation. De Ghellinck still remains faithful to 
this conception, believing it rather to have been done by a copy- 
ist.°’ But his arguments are not convincing. We do not find, he 
says, texts which Peter should have copied if the additions were 
his, viz., quotations he uses in the Sentences and not in the Col- 
lectanea, We disagree. Peter too has more quotations from other 
authors in the Sentences than in the Collectanea:a normal evolution 
from less to more. De Ghellinck proposes a further, a pari, argument: 


in the Glossa ordinaria a quotation of Damascene was added after- 


Burgundio, Lombard, Cerban) and the second Quaracchi edit. 558: here the text of 
the Sentences comes closer to Cerban. The second edit. follows older mss. where 
the influence of the classical Burgundio translation is less great. 

94. P.L. 191, 1307D-1308A; 1337B; 1379C; 1686C. 

95. The first quotation of the Collectanea is taken from De orthodoxa fide III, 
3 (cf. Szigeti edit. limes 1-5); longer citation of the Sentences L. III, VII 2, 
p. 585 (cf. Szigeti edit. lines 1-22). 

96. The text of the Commentary reads “divinitatis,” the Sentences “deitatis,” 
a difference not necessarily due to Peter Lombard; it is perhaps a mistake of a 
copyist or of the editor of the Commentary. 

97. Pierre Lombard, loc. cit., 1955. 
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wards. That is quite right, or more accurately it is a quotation of 
Peter’s Collectanea containing under the name of Damascene a 
phrase of Peter and his quotation of the Greek Father: 

Text of the Collectanea: 


[Joan. Damascenus ]. Ut tamen breviter dicam, non aliud fuit illa 
Dei summi exinanitio, nisi formae servilis, id est naturae humanae 
susceptio. Utraque est igitur in Christi forma, quia utraque vera et 
plena est in Christo substantia. Inconverse enim et inalterabiliter 
unitae sunt adinvicem naturae, neque divina distante a propria sim- 
plicitate, neque humana, aut conversa in divinitatis naturam, aut in 
non existentiam divisa, neque ex duabus una facta est composita 
natura. 


From this text the Glossa under the name of Damascene copies 
“Utraque est... composita natura,” whereas the true quotation from 
Damascene is rather “Inconverse enim... composita natura.”°° The 
Glossa simply copies the Collectanea, and this latter work does 


99 


not merely transcribe Damascene or the Sentences,” as shown by 


the introductory phrases of the Commentary. 

De Ghellinck, finally, has an argument that according to him is 
rather in favor of the addition coming from Peter himself. Herbert 
of Bosenham, a disciple of Peter, prefacing his own gloss on the 
psalterium, says that his master’s Commentary on the Psalms was 
not finished at the moment he obtained the bishopric of Paris. }© 
From this text De Ghellinck concludes that Peter made additions 
and corrections to both his Commentary on the Psalms and on St. 
Paul, This conclusion is possible, but not at all exclusive. Another 
interpretation would be that Herbert simply justifies writing his 
own gloss on the Psalms. We cannot find any reason why we should 
admit that the quotation of Damascene was not in the Collectanea 


before the translation of Burgundio, since Peter himself used 


98. Text of the Glossa Rom. I, 3 (edit. Strasburg 1481) “Johannes Damascenus. 
Utraque in christo forma, quia utraque vera et plena est in christo substantia; 
inconverse enim et inalterabiliter unitae sunt ad invicem naturae, neque divina 
distante a propria simplicitate, neque humana aut conversa in deitatis naturam aut 
conversa in deitatis naturam aut in non existentiam, neque ex duabus una facta 
est composita natura.” 

99. The Sentences 585 have a longer text than the Commentary, but the intro- 
ductory phrases are missing. 

100. Pierre Lombard, loc. cit., 1955 and 1945-46. 
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Cerban’s translation before Burgundio started translating, and since 
Gerhoh copies part of Cerban’s version as early as 1145. 

Now, when did Burgundio translate De orthodoxa fide? And when 
did Peter correct his Collectanea and his Sentences with the aid 
of Burgundio’s work since this is the terminus post quem of the 
definitive publication of the Sentences? 

The second quotation of the Sentences is preceded by the remark 
that Damascene’s work was translated upon request of Pope Eugene 
III; and around 1175, Peter of Poitiers, a very faithful disciple of 
Peter Lombard, added there a gloss stating that the master “took 
this authority” when he was in Rome. ! But none of these texts 
proves that the translation was finished under Eugene III, and 
certainly not that Peter was in Rome, or used the version of Bur- 
gundio, under Eugene III]. Even if somebody should find a clue 
proving that Burgundio finished his translation before 1153, he has 
not yet any evidence of its use by Peter Lombard before 1153. As 
long as we do not possess anything else but the note of Peter Lom- 
bard and the corresponding gloss of Peter of Poitiers, any date 
between 1146 and 1157 is possible for Peter’s trip to Rome. 103 

If certain authors still retain the date 1150 or 1152, 1% they are 
influenced by an ancient opinion: that some letters of the Roman 
Curia of those years mention Peter Lombard; now that opinion is 
proved false. }© On the other hand, the letters of Burgundio mention- 


101. Strictly speaking it 1s not demonstrated that the version from Hungary was 
existing in 1142; but that does not prove that Peter had to wait until Burgundio’s 
work was finished before he could add the text of Cerban which he had on hand 
before he could use Burgundio. 

102. See De Ghellinck, Le mouvement théologique 286-87; text of Peter of 
Poitiers taken from ms. Bamberg Q. 46, Patrol. 128, fol. 437 “A libro isto sumpsit 
magister hanc auctoritatem dum Romae esset.” 

103. Not later than 1157 since in 1158 the Sentences are copied for the abbey 
of Clairvaux (ms. Troyes 900), and Pruefening in Germany also has a copy. Not 
earlier than 1146: Eugene became a Pope in 1145, but his first year was extremely 
troubled, and, at any rate, we hdve to admit some time between Eugene’s asking 
for a translation and Burgudio’s finishing that work. 

104. De Ghellinck in 1948 still admits that Peter was in Rome at the latest 
around 1151-52. See Le mowement théologique 287. 

105. See F. Pelster Wann hat P. Lombard die “Libri IV Sententiarum” voll- 
endet? in Gregorianum II (Rome 1921), 387-392; and Der Brief Eugens Ill. an 
Bischof Heinrich von Beauvais und die Datierung der Libri IV Sententiarum, 
ibid., XV (1934), 232-266. 
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ing his translations, at least any letters so far published, do not 
contain any allusion to his translation of De orthodoxa fide. © The 
remark of Peter allows us to conclude that this version was made 
under Eugene III (1145-53), or shortly after the death of this Pope. 

At the present time, as far as the information from our sources 
goes we have to arrive at the following conclusions: 1) Peter Lom- 
bard’s Collectanea were written before 1142-43; maybe they already 
contained then a quotation of Damascene taken from the translation 
of Cerban; 2) Gerhoh of Reichersberg quotes the same translation 
in 1145; 3) Peter Lombard could start working on his Sentences 
in 1143; his very first redaction has quotations taken from the 
version made in Hungary; in Rome sometimes between 1146 and 
1157 he corrected these passages with the aid of the Burgundio 
translation, which was made between 1146 and 1153, or somewhat 
later; 4) the final redaction of the Sentences was surely ready in 
1158, the terminus post quem being the indefinite date of Burgun- 
dio’s translation and the uncertain moment of Peter’s presence in 


Rome. 
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106. See E. Martene — U. Durand Veterum scriptorum et monumentorum...am- 
plissima collectio [I (Paris 1724), 817-19; 827-29. Twice (in 817 and 828) Bur 
gundio says that he translated the Opus Johannis Chrysostomi super Matthaeum 
at the request of Eugene III. 


HISTORICAL LANDMARKS IN THE THEORY 
OF INTELLIGENCE 


All through the ages psychologists have used and misused a great 
deal of their intellectual capacity to find out just what that ca- 
pacity is. Although the topics of discussion are very numerous and 
variegated, they all seem to center around three or four basic 
problems. The most fundamental of all is the question of whether 
intellectual knowledge is or is not a physical process. The so- 
lution to this problem marks the dividing line between the camps of 
the materialists and of the mentalists. 

Even though one rejects the materialistic interpretation of the 
mind and differentiates between the physical and the psychic, one 
might yet be inclined to identify the psychic phenomenon of intel- 
lectual knowledge with the psychic phenomenon of sensation. We 
may therefore ask which solutions have been given to the problem, 
how intellectual knowledge is related to the sensory processes. 

The third problem concerns the function of intelligence and 
presents historically two phases. The discussions about the active 
and passive character of intellectual knowledge were largely con- 
fined to the Aristotelean-scholastic family, but although after the 
Middle Ages scholastics kept on their interminable controversies, 
the question lost its importance amongst psychologists at large and 
was replaced by that of the theoretical and practical value of intel- 


ligence. 


I. IS INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDE A PHYSICAL PROCESS? 

The metaphysical background of the history of intelligence con- 
sists in a moving picture featuring the phases of the»perennial 
battle between the two forms of metaphysical dualism as opposed 
to the two main forces of monism, spiritualistic and materialistic, 
because the meaning of human intelligence depends in final analy- 
sis on the fundamental question: is man only mind, or is he only 


matter, or is he both mind and matter? 
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A discussion of spiritualistic monism can be short for the simple 
reason that this system is thoroughly speculative as it works not 
with experience but only with aprioristic notions and deductions. 
By way of illustration we may refer to Hegel’s dialectical history 
of the evolution of the mind, as a typical example of such a pro- 
cedure. Hegel deduces all the psychic phenomena from the concept 
of the mind or rather the spirit. With logical necessity the mind 
develops out of full unconsciousness, while it is immersed in 
nature, to the lower forms of consciousness like sensation and 
feeling, to complete self-consciousness, intuition and thought. 
Such a system might make the impression of a genetic psychology 
and some of Hegel’s followers like C. G. Carns and Mehring have 
transformed it in that sense, but Hegel himself did not take the 
evolution of the mind in any biological sense; the phases of evo- 
lution are merely a product of his speculative dialectics and occur 
simultaneously (“gleichseitig ineinemSubjecte”), But what occurs 
simultaneously, is neither the object of history nor of evolution. 
Hence, even though the phrase, “dialectical history of the evolution 
of the mind” may sound impressive, it is misleading. 

The reference to this specimenof purely spiritualistic psychology 
may suffice to make it clear that in this survey we may omit further 
references to this type of monism and limit the discussion to a 
comparison of the materialistic brand of monism with the extreme 
and moderate forms of metaphysical dualism. The history of the 
materialistic conception of man covers relatively brief periods of 
time as compared with the entire history of Western civilization. As 
a matter of common knowledge, the flourishing periods of material- 
ism are to be found in the first centuries of our Western history, 
among the Greek atomists, and among some of the stoics and 
epicureans, and in the last centuries of that history among some 
of the English naturalists of the last century and the behaviorists 
of this century. During the many centuries in between these periods 
there have been scattered materialists, to be sure, but materialism 
never rose to the height of a more or less commonly accepted 
system. 

Early materialism. Since materialism seems to be an ‘easy” 


system, it is understandably the product of primitive and immature 
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thinking. Hence it is not surprising to find it at the beginning of 
Western psychology. When man began to think about himself, his 
thoughts ran along materialistic lines. Even so, the first Greek 
thinkers were bright enough to distinguish between soul and mind 
on the one hand, and matter or body on the other hand, but their 
concept of soul was quite materialistic. Hence, the equivalent of 
the term soul does by no means always connote a spiritual meaning. 

In Homeric psychology the real principle of all human activities 
is the individual, the avtoc.! These early poets doubtlessly ex- 
pressing the common thought, did not identify the psychic with the 
corporal in man, but they conceived of- the former in a rather material 
way. They used three terms to indicate the psychic. Theterm 
yvxXr, was used to denote the life-force, conceived of as some sort 
of ethereal body within the perceptible body After death, the yuyrj 
separated from the body and remained in existence as etdwdov, a 
kind of ghost.” The term 0vy0¢ was used to indicate the principle 
of conscious life; by means of the Quudc Homer’s characters are 
portrayed as knowing, feeling, striving, and also moving. The 
O8vu0¢, too, is considered in a material way, sometimes to the 
point almost of being synonymous with the precordia or entrails, 
which are supposed to be its somatic organs. Finally the vo0g¢ was 
conceived somewhat like the special principle of knowledge, in- 
herent inthe 9uudc. 

Whereas the wvyr was supposed to be localized in the entire 
body, particularly in the blood, the localization of the Ovuyc¢ inthe 
gepevec entailed the notion of a more restricted area; and thus 
started the long history concerning what the ancients called the 
Tyyewovixov or seat of the soul, and which finally ended in the 
endless discussions about brain localization. 

In a later period Ovj.0¢ gradually merged with yuyr This identifi- 
cation seems at first surprising, because one might have expected 
rather a fusion between QOvuog and votc, but the identification 
becomes understandable, when we consider the development of 
opinion that took place in the meanwhile with regard to the principle 
of knowledge. The vovc, closely related to Ovuu0c, was at first 
thought of as the principle of all knowledge. But gradually some 


MG UGA Ee 2. Od., X, 495; XI, 222; Il., I, 4. 
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thinkers - the two known to us are Alcmaeon and Anaxagoras - 
began to differentiate between two forms of knowledge, sense per- 
ception and intellectual interpretation. They ascribed the latter 
to the voUc¢ and the former simply to the yuyr{ which from then on 
included also the Ovuy.0c¢. Hence there remained only the dualism of 
yoxr, and voc, soul and mind, the former being the principle of 
movement, sensations feelings and strivings, and the latter that of 
thinking. ? Due to the universal tendency of the human mind to simpli- 
fy and to unify, the development of three “souls” into two, was bound 
to terminate in an attempt to merge the two into one principle of all 
vital and conscious phenomena. In this endeavor the Greeks show 
the prototype of all such attempts that will be made henceforth in 
history. One attempt resulted in a materialistic concept of soul and 
mind, the other in an ever more purified and spiritual interpretation 
of both. 

Probably Empedocles and certainly Democritos, the atomist, 
identified the:votc with the material yvxrj and in consequence made 
knowledge, both sensory and intellectual, the product of a primitive- 
ly conceived physiological process.* And thus the prototype of all 
systematic materialism came into existence. 

On the other hand Anaxagoras paved the way for a very different 
conception. The basis for his notions is cosmological as he makes 
a distinction between world-matter and the extra-material vovUc¢ 
which is believed to be the organizer of matter mMXVta 5 vEexdounoe 
vovc¢). Now it is perhaps likely - as some authors suggest® that 
Anaxagoras introduced a similar distinction in the microsmos of 
man, attributing to man a material body and an individual voc. 
Likely though it be, the lapidary style and the fragmentary character 
of Anaxagoras’ legacy that has reached us, leaves several questions 


unanswered. Anaxagoras had to meet, of course, the material notion 


3, Cf. W. Volkmann von Volkmah, Lehrbuch der Psychologie, (Cothen: Schulze 
1884), I, pp- 57, 58, 192. 

4. Cf. V, Aristotle, De Anima I, 2; 404a, 30, in the English translation by 
R. McKeon, The Basic Works of Aristotle, (New York: Random House 1941), p. 539. 
Democritos “does not employ mind as a special faculty dealing with truth, but 
identifies soul and mind.” 

5. Among them is Th. V. Moore, Cognitive Psychology. (Philadelphia: Lip- 
Pincott 1939), p. 95, 
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of yoxry that was the traditional common doctrine. Did he identify 
yox, soul, with voc, mind? If so, did he identify the two after 
the materialistic fashion of Democritos, or did he raise the former 
to the relatively immaterial concept of the latter? If he did not, how 
does he differentiate between the two? Aristotle saw all those 
implications, and reproaches Anaxagoras for not having answered 
the questions.° 
Be this as it may, the more important question is, what is the 
nature of the voUc, be it taken in a universal or individual sense. 
Anaxagoras opposed vov¢ to matter, however his notion of voUc¢ 
is far from immaterial in the strict sense of the word, that is to say, 
as equivalent with spiritual. We ought to be cautious in translating 
the term voUc¢ by spirit: hence I preferred to use the original Greek 
term. Anaxagoras says that the voUc is not a mixture like matter, 
. ’ . 
not an integral part of matter (ueurxtx ovdev’ XPTWATL ) and Aris- 
-. ~ ° e . 9 
totle defines Anaxagoras’ vot¢ as being “simple unmixed (dwuyc) 
. . > . 
and pure.” Some authors seem to interpret this avyy¢ asa quali- 
fication of pure immateriality. ® However, such an interpretation is 
far from certain. When Anaxagoras calls the vot¢ the ‘finest and 
a ” ’ , Z ’ ? 
purest of all things” (Aentotatov nav xadapwtatov TXVTWY XPNLOe 
twv) it would seem that he looked upon it as only relatively imma- 
terial.° The conclusion is that Anaxagoras marks certainly a turning 
point in the conception of soul, mind and intellect, but it took some 
more reflection before the human mind reached the notion of pure 
spirituality. This was achieved finally by Plato and Aristotle. 
Dualistic systems. Plato developed to its full extent Anaxagoras’ 
concept of the voUc as the universal world-soul. !° From this premiss 
6. De Anima, I, 2; 405 a, 13-14: “Anaxagoras....seems to distinguish between 
soul and mind, but in practice he treats them as a single substance.” L.c. I, 2, 
404 b, 1-5: “What Anaxagoras says about them [soul and mind] is more obscure; 
in many places he tells us that the cause of beauty and order is mind, elsewhere 
that it is soul; it is found, he says in all animals, great and small, high and low, 
but mind (in the sense of intelligence) appears not to belong alike to all animals, 
and indeed not even to all human beings.” 
7. De Animal, 2; 404b, 1-3. 
8. Cf. John I, Beare, Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition, (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press 1906), p. 256. 
9. Cf. H. Siebeck, Geschichte der Psychologie, (Gotha: Fried. A. Perthes 1880), 


I, 1, pp. 75-79. 
10.Phileb, 30 A. 
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he concludes that all individual beings in the world possess a soul. 
Then he asserts that the highest type of individual beings are the 
stars and men, and that the essential activity of the human soul 
is the passion for knowledge: man possesses a soul precisely as a 
basis for the development of his intellect. ! Hence Plato identified 
the human yvy1j with voc and at the same time he raised both to 
the height of a spiritual being. For the essential properties of the 
soul are lack of corporality, invisibility and relative simplicity. ! 

But the most basic property, from which all other properties 
follow, is thinking. The soul is essentially puAouaOr7¢; it possesses 
an intellectual love (Eros) for knowledge, an instinctive drive to 
contemplate what is highest and most beautiful in the world. And 
this radical urge to contemplate results first and foremost in 
the actual production or rather reproduction of the universal Ideas 
which the human soul, while connected with a body, possesses 
potentially. 8 Hence Plato’s concept of reason implies not only a 
cognition but also a striving camponent: reason is not just a ca- 
pacity to theoretical knowledge but also a strong desire to know. 

From this notion of the rational soul follows Plato’s doctrine 
concerning the relationship between soul and body. Since the 
essence ofthe soul is thinking and real thinking consists in contem- 
plation of the eternal Ideas, contemplation is essentially an activity 
of the soul alone. In order to think the soul does not need the co- 


operation of the body, the body being rather a disturbing factor. 14 


In fact, the body is for the soul mainly a hindrance, a misfortune. !§ 
Thus Plato arrives - in opposition to materialistic monism - at a 
dualistic conception of man, but his dualism, takes on a very 
exaggerated form. The relationship between body and soul is not 
such that a man should be seen as a natural unit, but man is con- 
sidered as a soul which was free before birth and eventually will 
be free again, but which during its terrestrial existence has to 


drag along a body as an incumbrance. Three times Plato repeats 
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12. Tim., 42 E; Phaed. 80 C; Rep., X, 611 B. 

13. Rep., VI, 490 B; Lys., 221 D; Sympos., 205 E. 
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his little pun: oa of pux¢, the body is a tombstone of the 
soul, 1 

It is to be expected that Plato’s conception of man has its reper- 
cussion on human knowledge. Here is wherehis theory of soul-parts 
(ue&pn) comes in, which he also calls soul-species (ev65n). We 
should not forget that the original, truly essential characteristic of 
the soul is its capacity of pure contemplation: this is TO AonuTLXOV 
which is the soul’s only capacity before birth and after death. But 
on account of the soul’s union with the body in this earthly life, 
two additional parts are formed. These parts are TO Ovpoerdéc¢ 
(0 Ovudg) and td émLOvuntLxov. The terms are not easily translated 
with a simple English term. The former has been variously trans- 
lated as courage, noble desire, vehement will, and so on. This 
part of the soul is the seat of the higher feelings and emotions and 
more noble striving processes like love of glory, sense of honor, 
will to fight and joy of victory. }” The third part of the soul is the 
seat of the lower, base, ignoble desires and passions in man, which 
are closely related to the body. 

Since Plato’s psychology is chiefly ethical, it is understandable 
that the tripartite soul reveals his ethical interest. All three 
parts of the soul have in common a striving component. However, 
the object of striving is very different for the three souls. Reason 
aspires to the highest knowledge and achieves it without the co- 
operation of the body, }8 but the two inferior souls need the body for 
their aspirations. The striving of the Ovpo¢, although less noble 
than that of reason, is also toward the great and the good. 19 Indeed 
the majority of men are unable to reach the heights of contem- 
plation, because of man’s bodily passions, and then @vud¢ may 
become an assistance in the reason’s drive to knowledge. ”° But 
the énLOvuntLxd v is diametrically opposed to the- working of the 
rational soul and therefore fundamentally evil. 

How are Plato’s three soul-parts related to mental faculties? 

The common opinion seems to be that the Platonic trichotomy is 


an anticipation of the three supreme classes of psychic processes: 


16. Crat., 400 C; Phaedr., 250; Gorg., 493 A. 
17. Rep., IX, 581 B. 19. Rep., IV, 438 D; Tim., 69 C. 
18. Theaet., 185. 20. Rep. IV, 440 E. 
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cognition, feeling and will, and lower instinctive drives. ?! However, 
one may object that there is a profound difference between Plato’s 
soul-parts and the supreme classes of mental processes as usually 
understood in the faculty psychology. In the first place, the notion 
covered by the term class, whether supreme or not, is of course 
a pure abstraction, whereas Plato conceives of his soul-parts as 
very concrete, In the second place, each of the three soul-species 
seems to exercise its own type of each of the three psychic 
processes; that is to say a special type of thinking, feeling and 
striving seems to belongto eachofPlato’s souls. This holds certain- 
ly for striving. Besides, Plato*? teaches explicitly that three 
species of feeling are proper to the three parts of the soul. As for 
cognition, the rational soul as well as the @vudc have their own 
brand. 

In view of these differences several authors? hold to the opinion 
that the Platonic soul-parts have little in common with mental 
faculties. As a matter of fact, Plato even though familiar with the 
term faculty (Svvoyic) never uses the term when treating of the 
wépn. He defines faculties as certain ways in which the psycho- 
physical mechanisms of man may function. We find perhaps in the 
field of cognition Plato’s nearest approach to what Aristotle called 
mental faculties. According to Plato, faculties originate out of the 
interaction between the external world and the soul. Such inter- 
action, which may be direct or indirect, gives rise to the three main 
cognitive processes which Plato distinguishes. They are rational 
knowledge (éxvotrun) , opinion (6dEa) and sensory perception 
atoOnovc). Perception is caused directly by the action of the 
qualities and quantity of outer objects, opinion by perception 
associated with reflexion, and both occasion the rise of rational 
knowledge. In the second paragraph of the present article we will 
give a brief exposition of the interaction of the three processes. 

Plato went so far in extolling the soul and reason that he would 


seem to despise the body and matter; he thus moved as far away 


21. Cf. Charles A. Hart, The Thomistic Concept of Mental Faculty, (Washington: 


Catholic University 1930), p. 17. 
22. Rep. IX, 580 D. 23. Cf. Siebeck, op. cii., p. 202. 
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from materialism as one can without falling into pure spiritualism 
and idealism. 

His ingenious disciple Aristotle moved back again by reinstating 
the importance of the body in the human composite, and occupies 
a middle of the road position in advancing his system of moderate 
dualism. 

Aristotle after reviewing the various definitions of the soul set 
forth by the presocratics, comes to the conclusion that the soul 
is not only the principle of sensation and niovement, but of all 
life-functions. The soul is not one of the material eléments, nor 
the compound or harmony of these elements, in a word it is not 
matter nor a product of matter, as the materialists believe. Neither 
is the soul only mind or the principle of thought, as Plato contends. 
But it is the principle of all the manifestations of life in any living 
being. Applyingto living organisms his general metaphysical doctrine 
that any material thing is composed ofa material potential something 
and a formal actual principle, Aristotle teaches that whatever is 
actual in a living organism derives from the soul. The functions of 
the soul consist in that it is the organizer of the body, the principle 
of movement and the final cause of its activities. In the case of 
man, for instance, the soul is the form of the human body: it organ- 
izes the body by determining its growth and maintaining its structure. 
Besides the soul is the principle of movement in the widest sense 
of the word, that is to say, not only of biological changes which 
form the body, but also of local movement and of any activity of 
mental life, such as perception, emotion, thought processes. Finally, 
both these functions of the soul are subordinated to the all em- 
bracing characteristic, to wit that the soul is final cause of 
whatever man is or does: the soul determines the end for which 
(tO tod Evexx) the human body exists. 

Emphasizing this function of final causality which is the source 
from which all other characteristics derive, Aristotle defines the 
soul as the entelechy (évte\eyevn) of the living body.24 This 
celebrated Aristotelean conception of the soul marks a mighty 


progress over that of Plato, because Aristotle achieved what Plato 


24. The main text is found in De Anima, Il, 1, 412 a, 28. 
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with his concept of an isolated and contemplative soul never could 
hope to achieve, that is to say, Aristotle made understandable the 
biological and psychological functions of the body. He is neither 
a materialist, explaining the soul by the body, nor a spiritualist 
explaining the body out of the soul, but he admits the real existence 
of both, explaining the relationship of one to the other as that of 
form to matter or of actuality to potentiality. The two principles 
compenetrate one another so intimately that neither form exists 
without matter, nor matter without form: the two principles form one 
living substance, which is the organism, plant, animal or man - 
just as the wax and the shape given to it by the stamp are one. This 
then is the Aristotelean type of metaphysical dualism. 

Is the soul, as Aristotle conceives of it a purely immaterial 
principle? One may find texts or expressions in Aristotle that would 
make us doubt. We saw previously that the term incorporeality, as 
used by some earlier Greek philosophers simply means that the 
soul is free from the cruder kind of materiality, as is found in the 
body which can be perceived by the senses. Now Aristotle, in the 
second chapter of the first book of his treatise on the soul, reviews 
a long list of his predecessors’ opinions, most of which are as 
materialistic as they come. And arriving at a final judgment about 
these opinions, he says that they all agree in ascribing to the soul 
three characteristics: movement, sensation and incorporeality. * 
Some authors *° have seized upon this text as a proof that Aristotle’s 
notions of incorporeality is far from pure. However, only a super- 
ficial reading would warrant such a conclusion. It would seem that 
Aristotle in the above text uses the term incorporeality only in the 
sense of his predecessors, but does not make that meaning his own, 
because a fewpages further he declares: “another group (of thinkers) 
declared the soul to be the subtlest and most nearly incorporeal of 
all kinds of body. We have now sufficiently set forth the difficulties 
and inconsistencies to which these theories are exposed. * 2” 

Whatever may be the wording of certain expressions, they all 
ought to be interpreted inthe lightof Aristotle’s fundamental notions. 


D5 De PA Reels 2 AOS) Ds kz. 
26. For instance Volkmann op. cit., I, 72. 
27. De Am, I, 5; 409 c, 20-24; transl. by McKeon op. cit., p. 550. 
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The chief criterion for his position concerning the nature of the 
soul remains his basic concept of matter and form: the mere fact 
that he diametrically opposes soul and matter, makes it impossible 
to impute to him any materialistic leanings. Besides, there are 
other texts which clarify Aristotle’s position as to the nature of 
the soul, like his well-known statement that the soul which unifies 
the multiplicity of the elements of the body must itself be simple. 
One might also point at the various characteristic marks which 
Aristotle attributes to the mind; the mind, he argues, “must be pure 


” “it cannot reasonably be regarded as blended 


from all admixture, 
with the body,” ‘the mind is separable from the body,” “the mind is 
able to think itself.” It would be hard, indeed, to find any materi- 
alistic traces in these descriptions. Now by mind Aristotle means 
“that part of the soul with which the soul knows, thinks and 
judges.” Hence at least part of the soul is thoroughly immaterial. 

This reference to “parts of the soul” raises the question, whether 
Aristotle follows his master’s trichotomy. He uses the term “part” 
quite often, but not in Plato’s sense. Aristotle declares repeatedly 
that the word soul-parts should not be taken in the sense of locally 
separated components, but as functions or powers of one and the 
same soul.?? Hence Aristotle substitutes the Platonic parts by 
psychic faculties. © 

His division of psychic faculties is somewhat floating; he goes 
even as far as to state that in a sense there ‘is an infinity of 


”31 _ which would almost sound as if he had in view what 


parts 
modern psychologists call abilities and aptitudes. However, as for 
the cognitive field, Aristotle distinguishes regularly between sen- 
sation and intellect, and he makes this psychological dualism 
acceptable in the light of his metaphysical dualism, as we shall see 
in the second paragraph of this article. 

After Plato and Aristotle, materialistic conceptions of the world 
and man sprang up from time to time. Some members of the peri- 
patetic school, after Theophrastos, reach back to the materialistic 
formula; thus Dichaiarchos who saw the soul only as the harmony 

28. De An., Ill, 4 passim. 
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between the four elements of the body, Strato who seems to have 
transformed Aristotle’s entelechy in the sense of a dynamic ma- 
terialism, and Kritolaos who seems to have conceived of the soul 
as a fifth element which in a material way holds together the ele- 
ments of the body. * 

The psychology of the epicureans and the stoics is definitely 
materialistic and there are some traces of the stoic psychology to 
be found in the writings of some of the early Christain authors. When 
Tertullian, the bitter opponent of Plato whom he calls the involun- 
tary father of all heresies * defines the soul as ‘corporalis,”?™ his 
position is at least doubtful. 

However, apart from these more or less sporadic interruptions, 
dualism remained by and large the prevailing system up to the 17th 
and 18th century, either in its extreme or moderate form. 

Aristotle’s moderate dualism became the basic doctrine of the 
Arabs of the 10th and 12th Century and of most medieval scho- 
lastics. They corrected, refined, modified, extended it, they sup- 
ported it with new arguments, sometimes they attempted to harmonize 
it with Platonic or neo-platonic ideas, but in the main they held to 
the concept of one rational soul in man which was united with the 
body so as to make one substantial unit. 

Plato’s psychology went through the vicissitudes of neo-platonic 
interpretations thereby losing whatever empirical value it had; it 
was baptized and amended by St. Augustine, influenced by several 
scholastics, and revised by Descartes. 

Descartes is usually portrayed as the founder of modern extreme 
dualism; this is true so far as he is the outstanding protagonist of 
the system, but for history’s sake, we should acknowledge the fact 
that he was preceded in this respect by the writers of the so-called 
Marburg school. * Descartes’ attitude is perhaps best summarized 


in his own words, when he boasts: 


32. Cf. Volkmann, op. cit., I, p. 112. 

33. De An., 23, 24. 

34. De An., 8. 

35. Cf. R. Goclenius, Psychologia. (Marburg 1590); Cassmann, Psychologia 
anthropologica, (Hannover 1594), who defines the body as “domicilium et ergastu- 
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Primus sum, qui cogitationem tamquam praecipuum attributum sub- 
stantiae incorporeae, extensionem tamquam praecipuum corporeae con- 
sideravi. © 


Descartes identified matter with extension, because a material 
thing without extension is unthinkable, and he identified the soul 
with thought, because he proceeds from his doubtful thinking to the 
doubtless statement “J think” and from this phenomenal statement 
to the acceptance of the doubtless existence of a thinking substance 
(res cogitans). We are here not interested in the perilous adventures 
of such an undertaking. Neither is it of great interest to know 
whether Descartes was the first to perform these somersaults. What 
interests us is to see how Descartes bridged the gap which he had 
created between the body-machine and the soul, a pure spirit. Plato 
never did bother much about this problem, but for Descartes it was 
a problem and so it was for all those who after him accepted the 
same basic premises. Except for the rather few who adhered to 
Aristotle’s entelecheia, Descartes’ extreme dualism became the 
dominant system up to the time of Kant and even thereafter. They 
made body and soul the twins that never will meet, nor ever can 
meet. 

The gap between the two cannot be bridged, either by Descartes’ 
chimerical animal and vital spirits, or by the equally obscure notion 
of mutual activity, as advanced by Locke, Newton and Clarke. The 
only possible escape from the impasse is an appeal to the supreme 
substance, God, either in the form of Malebranche’s occassionalism 
or Spinoza’s monism. 

But occasionalism and Leibnitz’s theory of pre-established 
harmony were so full of unacceptable consequences, and God looked 
in these systems so much like a Deus ex machina, that it was small 
wonder that the systems hardly survived the death of their authors. 
Of couse, there were still many who held that both mind and matter 
were two real things, but they professed their ignorance as to how 
the two were united in man and they covered up their ignorance by 
adopting the theory of psycho-physical parallelism which is no 


solution at all. Seeing that dualism, as it then was understood, 


36. Notae in progr. A, pp. I, p. 179. Quoted after the Frankfurt edition of 1692. 
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37 philosophers either discarded 


created an unsolvable problem, 
matter making it a creation of the mind, or else discarded mind, 
making it a product of matter. And thus dualism wound up in perfect 
monism, either in an idealistic or materialistic form. 

Modem materialism. As we said previously, idealism does not 
interest us here. So let us sketch briefly the reappearance of ma- 
terialism. It seems customary to speak of “the English and French 
sensistic materialists of the 17th and 18th century.” This phrase, 
short as it is, contains at least three inaccurate assumptions: 
sensism and materialism are of course not the same; materialism 
as a system is not found in the 17th century, among the English 
sensists of that period there is only one author of importance who 
was also a materialist. And finally 18th century materialism in 
France, although influential, is far from systematic. 

One may find it difficult at times to classify the system of the 
authors of the later part of the 16th and the early part of the 17th 
century, if they had any system at all. It would not be hard to find 
materialistic opinions in the works of Francis Bacon, as for instance 
when he suggests the hypothesis that the only difference between 
Irving and not living bodies exists in the fact that the former pos- 
sess the animal spirits, which he conceives of in a materialistic 
manner, and that sensation consists in a mere movement of these 
spirits. And Hobbes’ statement that body and substance are 
identical and that anincorporeal substance is nothing but a meaning- 
less word, *° can easily be interpreted in a materialistic way. How- 
ever, both allow the rational soul a quiet and undisturbed existence 
alongside their scientific discussions. And so does Gassendi, the 
full-fledged atomist and epicurean. Despite the fact that Locke 
ventures the opinion that matter might be able to think, he is so 
little of a materialistic that he fails to see much difficulty in con- 


ceiving of the mind as a substance, *° although not subscribing to 


37. For instance, Salat, Grundlinien der psychischen Anthropologie, Munchen 
1827, p. 27, sees in the relationship between mind and body a “mystery of cre- 
ation;” Silesius Anfangs-grunde der psychologie, (Wien 1848), p. 239, calls it an 
®unsolvable enigma,” and Jakobi simply refers to it as a “wonderful fact.” 

38. Nov. Org. Il, 27, 40, ed. (Lipsiae 1839). 

39. Lev. 34, conf. 12. 

40. Locke’s works, (London 1759), II, 23, Par. 15, 22. 
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the notion of a substantial soul, yet he makes it an aggregate of 
mental faculties. 

The true sensists reject the notion of a substantial soul and 
conceive of the soul, according to the celebrated definition of Hume, 
as ‘a bundle of perceptions in a perpetual flux and movement,” 4 
but perceptions for them are not just a product of matter, because 
the psychic is different from matter. 

Not even Hartley is a materialist, although being the founder of 
the vibration theory he is often represented as such. On the contra- 
ry he strongly opposed a materialistic interpretation of his theory: 
for him the brain vibrations are not the cause of thinking and sen- 
sation, but the instrument whose working accompanies the ideas, * 
Also he refutes Locke’s hypothesis that matter might be able to 
think. 

Modern materialism begins with the cruder brand of sensism that 
was inaugurated by Priestley, who therefore is called the father of 
English materialism. * 

French materialism, any more than English materialism, did not 
start before the 18th century. Condillac, although denying the 
cognoscibility of the soul-substance, uses the term soul constantly 
and seems willing enough, much in contrast to Descartes, to ascribe 
even a soul to animals. Voltaire in his article “Ame” in the Dicti- 
onnaire philosophique portatif defines the soulasthe agent inconnu 
des phénomenes inconnus and he likes to repeat Locke’s suggestion 
of God being free to confer the faculty of thinking to matter: yet 
he is too much of a sceptic to tie himself down to any particular 
system, - least of all to a rigid theory like materialism. In fact he 
ridicules sarcastically La Mettrie’s machine conception of man and 
emphasizes against him a teleological conception. “ 

So the only representatives of French materialism in the 18th 
century are to be found among the collaborators of the Encyclopedia, 
particularly La Mettrie and d’Holbach, followed a little later by 


Cabanis. La Mettrie’s L’homme machine (1748) and d’Holbach’s 


41. Tr. on Hum. Nat., I, 6. 

42. Observation on man, (London 1749), I, p. 12. 

43. Cf. Disquisitions of Matter and Spirit. (Birmingham 1782). 
44. Cf. Volkmann, op. cit., I, 115. 
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Systeme de la nature (1770) are quoted again and again as the first 
basic works of modern materialism, to the extent that d’Holbach’s 
book has been called the bible of the materialists. © However, bcth 
books are very insignificant scientifically and their influence on 
contemporaries and later generations does not speak too well for 
the sense of scientific criticism of these followers. © 

In the meanwhile, in Germany Kant’s transcendental criticism 
paved the way for the opposite form of materialistic monism, ideal- 
ism, which dominated the 19th century. Disgusted with the extrava- 
gancies of this system, several German naturalists swung the 
pendulum back to materialism, this time in a more systematic form 
than the French had done before. 


7 occupies the right wing of this group, and Moleschott*® 


Bichner* 
the left wing, but although one notices lighter and darker shades of 
materialism, all of them identify “thought” (Gedanken), as they call 
it, with the physiological functions of the brain. By “thought” they 
mean all conscious experiences, regardless of the various dis- 
tinctions that any less superficial psychologists make among them. 
Hence they conclude that “the soul of the human body is the 1.ervous 
system.” 9 

The weak point in the materialistic system is, of course, how to 
explain consciousness, which is such a primary tact in all experi- 
ence that all the books of the materialists presuppose its existence. 
The answer consists in the ever repeated statement that “thought” 
is the product of the brain, but we find little evidence as to how and 
why this is so. Most of the time the statement is “proved” by an 
analogy. K. Vogt™ tells us that thought is related to the brain in 
about the same manner as the gall to the liver or urine to the 
kidneys, - an illustration which is far from original, because the 


Frenchman Cabanis used it more than fifty years before. Wiener’s 


45. The title-leaf of the Systeme de la Nature mentioned Mirabeau as the author, 
and London instead of Amsterdam as the printing-place. 

46. Cf. Volkmann op. cit., I, 115. 

47. Kraft und Stoff. (Leipzig 1885); Aus dem Geistesleben der Thiere. 
(Berlin 1877), occupies the right wing of this group, and Moleschott. 

48. Kreislauf des Lebens. (Mainz 1863). 

49. Noack, Psyche, (Leipzig 1858), Vol. I, 4, p. 20; 5, p. 64. 

50. Physiologische Briefe, (Stuttgart u. (Tubingen 1847), p. 206. 
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analogy is a little less crude, as he compares thought with the 
blaze or glow of a burning body: “the glow is neither the burning 
body, nor the burning oxygen of the air, nor a productof combustion; 
it is no matter at all, but only a condition of matter in motion; 
likewise thought is neither the brain, not a part of the brain - either 
before or after the chemical reaction -, nor matter at all, but pre- 
cisely the condition of movement itself.” * 

Several authors find an argument for their thesis that conscious- 
ness results from the reaction of the organized matter of the cerebro- 
spinal system, in the fact that nobody can perceive or think or will 
when the nervous system is destroyed. To this amazing argument 
Moleschott contributes the rather pleasant addition that an intact 
brain simply is unable not to think. 

Czolbe is perhaps the only one who made a serious attempt to 
make the transformation from quantitative into qualitative processes 
understandable; he tried even to show that self-consciousness con- 
sists in the reversal of nerve vibrations. But he himself recognized 
implicitly the failure of his attempts by finally restoring to the 
existence of a universal world-soul. And thus, modern materialism 
returned to the primitive Greek concept of hylozoism. 

The failure of materialism has been recognized by most of the 
philosophers, which does not mean, however, that it is not rampant 
in a great many quarters at the present time. Several forms of 
psychoanalysis, Gestalt psychology and behaviorism are only a 
few examples of it, the most radical being behaviorism in as far 
as it simply eliminates the prime fact that created so much trouble 
to the older materialists, that is to say the fact of consciousness. 

Thus we arrive at the remarkable conclusion that psychology has 
reached again the level where Democritos put it. And it is still 
more remarkable that several among our modern psychologists who 
are materialists, resent being called so. This article, being an 
historical survey, must avoid critical discussions. But it may be 
allowed to quote some historical witnesses with regard to the value 
of the materialistic interpretation in psychology. J. St. Mill in his 


productive logic pointed energetically at the fallacy committed by 


51. Die Grundriige der Weltorduung, (Leipzig 1869), p. 727. 
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the materialists as they continually interchange the condition of a 
phenomenon with the phenomenon itself. And H. SpencerS? empha- 
sized the fact that the quantitative organic processes cannot be 
compared with conscious phenomena. 

Th. V. Moore throughout all his works has raised the question: 
is it possible to explain conscious phenomena through a function 
of the brain or any part of the nervous system? On the basis of 
experimental evidence, pathological observation, and reasoning, 
he answers that materialism “can only say that thought is a chemical 
reaction; it can never show that it is.”53 And he concludes that “no 
great philosopher was ever a materialist.” 4 

Of course, modern psychologists claim to disregard philosophy. 
But do they live up to this claim? If their premises or conclusions 
imply materialistic concepts as often as they do, they act like 
materialists, and materialism is a philosophical system. 

Perhaps no one has expressed this thought in a more incisive 
way than Lange in his well-known history of materialism, which 
despite its age remains valuable, because materialism remains 
the same, whether it be taught by Democritos or a present-day 
psychologist. °° 

And no one has summarized the judgment about materialism more 
concisely than Plato when he says that materialism prefers proba- 


bility to truth, © 


Il. HOW ARE INTELLEC TUAL AND SENSORY KNOWLEDGE RELATED? 
Even though sensory and intellectually knowledge are not to be 
identified with mere physiological processes, yet they might be 


reducible to one another as psychic phenomena. Hence the problem 


52. Principles of Psychology, (London 1855), I, Par. 63, Par. 177. 

53. Cognitive Psychol., p. 549. 

54. Ibid., p. 547. 

55. Geschichte des Materialismus und Kritik seiner Bedeutung in der Gegenwart, 
(Iserlohn 1866), p. 341: “Der Begriff der Materie ist und bleibt ein Gegenstand 
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nur den consequenten, scharfen Bestimmungen der Philosophie, um sich der 
Metaphysik des gemeinen Mannes hinzugeben und Satze anzunehmen, welche 
empirisch scheinen, weil sie aus friiheren Jahrhunderten stammen und sich mit 
dem empirischen Denken der halbgebildeten Kreise verschmolzen haben.” 
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arises whether the two types of knowledge are radically different. 
The answers given to this question have varied greatly in history 
and still do, especially because the psychological solutions of the 
problem are often clouded by epistemological. considerations con- 
cerning the value of the two types of knowledge. Limiting ourselves 
to the psychological aspect of the question, we may classify the 
answers in two main groups, psychological identism replying in the 
negative, and psychological dualism affirming the question. 

Each of the two groups comprises in turn two subdistinctions. 
Psychological identism either proceeds according so some apri- 
oristic formula and derives all human knowledge from reason, or 
following the empiristic trend, builds all knowledge upon sensation. 
For reasons exposed previously we will omit the former type and 
concentrate upon the latter, that is to say the solution of sensism. 
Psychological dualism, too, is twofold, according to the twofold 
assumption of metaphysical dualism, dealt with in the preceding 
paragraph. 

At this point two rather theoretical remarks might be added. In 
the first place, metaphysical dualism does not necessarily coincide 
with psychological dualism. Those among the sensists who are not 
materialists, differentiate between mindand matter, but they identify 
the two cognitive processes of the mind. The second remark is still 
more theoretical. 

One might observe that metaphysical materialism, which re- 
duces mind to matter, does not necessarily coincide with psy- 
chological identism. One might conceive of a materialist who, 
even though considering both thought and sensation as material 
processes, still would conceive'of themas entirely different functions 
of matter. But this is merely an abstract possibility and it is 
questionable whether any such conception ever occurred in history. 

Sensism. Materialism attempts to explain the psychic processes 
through the functions of matter, particularly of that of the brain: 
the mental is either identical with the physical, or a product, or an 
epiphenomenon of it. Sensism according to its own principles does 
not imply any of these concepts. Epistemologically it makes sen- 
sation the exclusive principle ofall knowledge, and psychologically 


it makes sensation the exclusive element of all conscious phenome- 
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na. That is as far as sensism goes in virtue of its own definition. 
It implies nothing about the nature of the conscious processes, and 
therefore could be reconciled with various basic systems. Sensists 
may be materialists, but not necessarily. All materialists are 
sensists, at least practically, but not all sensists are materialists. 

As a matter of fact, the majority of the more famous sensists were 
not materialists, as we pointed out previously. Sensism as a system 
came into being rather late in history. In antiquity sensism was 
mostly associated with materialism, and not until the 17th century 
do we find a picture of full-fledged sensism in the proper sense of 
the word, although we meet some intimation of it among the nominal- 
ists of the scholastic period. 

The early Greek interpretation of thinking departed from an episte- 
mological starting point: the first thing that struck these early 
thinkers was the difference between intellect and sense as sources 
of knowledge. They readily recognized the fact that intellectual 
knowledge seemed to be universal, while sensory knowledge did 
not possess that characteristic. 

But when it came to interpret the psychological nature of the 
two sources of information, disagreement became clear. Whereas 
Alcmaeon and Anaxagoras recognized the psychological difference 
between the two, the materialists were as a rule sensists, i.e., 
they identified the two. Thus, for instance, Empedocles. 

No one has better and more briefly summarized Empedocles’ theory 
of knowledge than Plutarchos*”’ who says that sensation according 
toEmpedocles is a matching process, TO toc omoppo Vag Tove MOpOLE 
EVAPLOTTELV , i.e,. sensation occurs when the emanations of one 
body fit into the pores of another. 

On the one hand all bodies emit emanations or effluxes which 
are some sort of a small copy of themselves or their components, 
(andpe0 vat); on the other hand, the human and other bodies possess 
pores or canals (7dp0t) which according to the specific types of 
sense organs correspond to the various types of emanations; and 
when the latterare not too big or too small, but just fit into acertain 


’ . 
canal (évaoudtterv), a sensation takes place. 


57. Op. Om., (Paris, Did. 1841) IV, 9. 
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The general principle behind this naive theory is that like is 
known by like. All bodies are composed of four elementary 
substances, and so is the human body. Since like is known by like, 
we perceive water, because the water-emanation is brought in 
physical contact with the water-component of our body. As for intel- 
lectual knowledge, Empedocles is less explicit, but he seems to 
base it on reflection. Reflection, however, is also interpreted in a 
material way in as far as it consists in a mixture of the four kinds 
of elementary emanations. In modernterms we would say that thought 
is formed through the association of elementary sensations. 

Democritos’ theory of knowledge is very much the same, except 
for the fact that he changed Empedocles’ contact theory into an 
impress theory. He too fails to see any real difference between 
sensation and thought.°® 

The stoics and epicureans gave the sensistic interpretation of 
knowledge a more elaborate form, both with a materialistic conno- 
tation. After Plato and Aristotle had drawn the attention to thought 
process, it was to be expected that the sensists, too, would take 
them into consideration, and would interpret them after their own 
fashion. 

Adopting Democritos’ impress theory, the stoics held that objects 
impress some image on the material mind, (Democritos’ ATOPPOLaAL 
are now called etéwhka, images) and this image remains after the 
actual stimulus is removed; the image may be represented as a 
memory. Several such representations may fuse because of their 
similarity or analogy, and the combination forms what we call 
thought. Concepts, therefore, are amalgamations of sensations or 
some sort of general images. 

The epicurean psychology of knowledge is simply a copy of that 
of the stoics; the difference is that the former discuss more in 
detail the epistemological value of knowledge. 

A second period of sensistic psychology is found among the 


nominalists of the scholastic time, this type of sensism being devoid 


58. Cf. S. Thomas, S. Th. I, q. 86, a. 6. Philippson, “YAn cvdearivn (Berlin 
1831), p.- 215 argues that Democritos was not a sensist, on the basis that his 
atoms imply spiritualistic characteristics. Be that as it may, it would make 
him a hylozoist, but would not decide the question of his being a sensist or not. 
Sensism can go along with almost every basic system. 
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of materialistic connotations. If universal concepts are not real 
things, existing independently of the mind, as Aristotle and the 
scholastics proved against Plato, what then are they? The con- 
ceptualists answered that they are real psychic phenomena produced 
by the particular activity of the intellect, whereas the nominalists 
deny the existence of universal ideas as psychic phenomena. For 
them, so-called universal ideas are only an amalgamation of concrete 
sensory images, and the plurality of these images appears to be 
unified because we use one term to designate it. 

The nominalists were the forerunners ofthe third group of sensists 
- those of the 16th and the subsequent centuries. Bacon was not a 
consequent sensist, because he differentiates between sense and 
intellect, °° but sensism came into its own with Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Hume and their numerous followers. Berkeley is believed to have 
delivered the most devastating blow against universal intellectual 
concepts, an attack which Hume celebrated as the greatest scien- 
tific discovery of his time. One of Berkeley’s arguments is con- 
tained in his well-known question: how does a triangle look which 
is supposed to be neither acute-angled, nor right-angled nor obtuse- 
angled? This argument in question-form is a typical example of 
begging the issue, because it supposed what is to be proved, namely 
that a concept should be the same as a mental image. The answer 
to Berkeley’s question is, of course, that the concept of a triangle 
does not “look” at all, because it is not an image, but is due to the 
abstractive power of the intellect which does away with the par- 
ticular differences of any of the three types of triangles. Despite 
its obvious fallacy the argument has born weight with many psy- 
chologists up to the present time, as may appear in several 
textbooks. 

The English sensists, followed by Condillac and the other French 
philosophers abrogated the demarcation line between sense and 
intellect, by reducing the latter to the former. Judgment, © meaning, 

59. Cf. Novum Organon, Il, 41. 

60. Treat. Conc. the Princ. of Human Knowledge, Introd. 10-14; New Theory of 
Vision, 123. 

61. See for instance the interesting but fallacious attempts of Condillac, Traité 


des Sensations, (Paris 1754), p- 209 to reduce judgment to an apperception of 


agreement between images. 
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understanding are mere clusters of sensations, held together by 
associations. Thus started the long and monotonous history of 
associationism, with its one type of psychic bricks, sensory im- 
pressions, and its one tool, association. 

It is interesting to note that the main refutation of all sensism 
is to be found in no one else but Locke. It is customary vo link 
Locke’s name with those of the founders of modern sensism, and, 
indeed, it won’t be hard to find abundant support for this view in 
Locke’s writings. © Often quoted in this respect is his celebrated 
comparison with the letters of the alphabet: if we consider how 
many words may be made out of the various compositions of twenty- 
four letters, it will not be so strange to think that we may build all 
kinds of thoughtand the opinions of all mankind “out of a few simple 
ideas” - by which are meant sensory perceptions. Yet there are 
also texts to be found in Locke which would make him a less 
rigorous sensist than the foregoing texts would seemto brand him. ° 
Locke, in his systematic exposition of the problem, emphatically 
admits universal ideas which the mind forms by making abstraction 
from what is concrete in the sensory perception and by taking to- 
gether what is common to these concrete perceptions. It is precisely 
the function of understanding to abstract universal ideas from the 
similarities which the mind perceives in its sensations. 

Locke’s keen mind apparently saw the very weakness of the 
sensistic assumption, that is to say that a concept consists merely 
in an association of concrete images which are grouped together 
under one general term on the basis of their similarity. But it is 
exactly the perception of this similarity that creates the main diffi- 
culty for the sensists. The mind may have similar images of concrete 
things, but it never has nor can have an image of similarity, in other 
words, a relationship cannot be expressed by an image. 

Th. Brown made this same objection the corner stone for his 
rejection of sensism.™ It should be noted, however, that Brown’s 
own solution of the problem concerning the origin of concevts is 


far from correct. According to him a general concept is based on 


62. Cf. An Ess. Conc. Hum. Underst., Il, 2, par. 2, Il, F, par. 10. 
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the “susceptibility of the feeling of the relation of similarity.” 
Hence - as Bain rightly observes - he lends an emotional character 
to an intellectual process. 

Amongst the most recent authors the credit goes to Th. V. Moore 
for having revealed repeatedly the weakness of sensism, and in 
doing so he makes ample use in one form or another, of the funda- 
mental refutation just outlined. Moore, defends, on the basis of 
experiment and pathology, a system opposite to sensism, to wit 
psychological dualism. However, the latter system appears in two 
forms, the extreme and the moderate form, and Moore chooses the 
middle of the road system. 

Ultra-dualistic theories. The concept of two different types of 
knowledge, sensory and intellectual, outlined before by Anaxagoras, 
was developed by Plato, but Plato created such a chasm between 
the two that he severed all casual connection between them. The 
essence of the soul consists in the contemplation of the ideas 
which are innate in the soul, since they existed in the soul long 
before birth. They are revived in this earthly life by recollection. 
And the recollection process sets in through sense-perception. The 
senses are unable to perceive the ideas, but perceive only imperfect 
copies of them. When such sense-knowledge enters into the soul, 
the soul is, so to say, stimulated to recollect the perfect Ideas 
which once she contemplated in a better life. 

This, briefly is the Platonic doctrine of innate ideas. Overlooking 
the field of history we find three very different meanings attached 
to this term: ready-made mental products, mental dispositions and 
forms of thought. 

The first meaning is found in the Platonic doctrine. 

Let us discuss this doctrine a little more in detail. Man’s highest 
and ultimate scope on this earth is to rise to the contemplation of 
the eternal Ideas. But in trying to reach this height he depends on 
his sensory perception, not as a cause but as an occasion. 

The objective world around him is capable of causing impressions 
on the living human organism, because the bodily part of this organ- 
ism is composed of the same elements as the outer world. The 
external impression is carried on through the body to the soul and 


thus a conscious perception originates. How it happens that the 
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soul reacts to the corporeal modification, that is to say how the 
bodily impression becomes a conscious phenomenon, does not seem 
to create a problem for Plato. And because of his extreme dualism 
in which the soul is conceived of as imprisoned in the tomb of the 
body, it would be hard for Plato to give a reasonable answer. 

The activity of the thinking soul is specifically different form 
sensory perception. The proof that understanding and sensation 
are essentially different is found in the simple fact that one may 
have a sensory perception of the words spoken in a foreign 
language, without understanding their meaning. °° Perceptions are 
only the first push for the soul to start its thinking processes. The 
real factor in this process is a function of memory. The soul 
possesses the faculty to store past perceptions: this is the 
more or less passive function of memory (uvr{un). But she has also 
the active power of recollection (avipvnoug) , whereby the soul be- 
comes conscious of a past experience “without the cooperation of 
the body.”© Thus the tie with the bodily world is broken and the 
soul is sovereign in its own domain. 

Perception and memory given rise to the soul’s proper activity, 
thinking. This process, however, shows several steps and not all 
men climb to the top. Many people hardly pass beyond the inter- 
mediate phase of cognition, which Plato calls 50&« and which is 
perhaps best to be translated by opinion, a lower type of intel- 
lectual knowledge - lower, because it is just as uncertain and 
unstable as the changeable sensory things that form its object. 
An opinion is formed this way: in virtue of its own synthetic ac- 
tivity the soul combines several sensory perceptions into one total 
psychic contentwhich is specifically different from any of the single 
perceptions; this structure is made possible through the co- 
operation of memory;® and finally the soul starts reflecting upon 
this psychic structure by asking questions, affirming and denying. 
Such knowledge may be right and may even be the source of correct 
and good actions, but if our opinions are true, they are accidentally 
so, because their value never can transcend the value of our sensory 


knowledge, Plato believes. This type of knowledge is about the 
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closest approach to Aristotle’s intellectual knowledge, based on 
abstraction, reflection and generalization. But Plato asserts that 
the soul is able to pursue a still higher knowledge, the pure and 
immediate contemplation of the Ideas. (éxvotr un). Whereas all 
other knowledge is conditioned by the existence of the body, the 
capacity of contemplating the Ideas is the unique, essential and 
divine power of the soul. The object of the 50&a are the changeable 
phenomena of this world, but the émvotr{un reaches out to the 
constant, ideal types of the phenomena. And the soul possesses 
the Ideas within itself although in a latent condition. Plato’s argu- 
ment for the existence of the Ideas within the soul is too well 
known to report it here.”” The historically important fact is that we 
meet in Plato’s theory the proto-type of all doctrines of innate 
ideas in the strict sense of the word. The justification of Plato’s 
innate ideas lies evidently in his doctrine of the pre-existence of 
the soul. However, many of Plato’s later followers found the pre- 
existence theory hard to accept, and therefore they made a direct 
appeal to God in order to account for the existence of innate ideas, 
which then took on the form of infused ideas. Or else they resorted 
to the doctrine of immediate intuition of God and the divine ideas 
to find a justification of man’s thoughts. 

It is interesting to note that we meet some Aristoteleans in the 
ranks of the innatists. Strangely enough, some philosophers of the 
reformation period, even though followers of Aristotle’s philosophy, 
are found to defend the existence of innate ideas (notiones insitae). 


Thus, for instance, the physicist Valerius”! 


and the theologian 
Melanchton.’2 The second meaning of the term innate ideas is 
altogether different from the first, since the term means that the 
mind has an innate disposition to form intellectual concepts. Some 
authors hold that this meaning was adopted by Descartes in the 
later period of his life. Descartes at first distinguished three 
kinds of ideas: innate ideas, ideas occasioned by our sensations, 


and ideas that result from a voluntary combination of elements of 


70. Cf. Phaedr., ch. 19. 
71. Physica, (Antwerpen 1591), p- 128. 
72. Liber de Anima, (Vitemb. 1540), Fol. 208. 
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thought. % Ife then started to doubt his own statement.“ Later, when 
pressed by his critics, he claims to have dropped the innate ideas, 
and he goes even so far as to throw the doctrine of innate ideas 
into the scholastic junkpile. (“supervacua entitatum scholasticarum 
suppellex”): - Descartes would have saved us some guessing, if 
he kindly had told us, which scholastics he meant. 

However, when we read Descartes’ answer to Regius, it is far 
from clear, in what sense he has changed his mind about the innate 


ideas. 


Non enim unquam scripsi vel judicavi, mentem indigere ideis innatis, 
quae sint aliquid diversum ab ejus facultate cogitandi; sed quum 
adverterem, quasdam in me esse cogitationes, quae non objectis 
externis, nec a voluntatis meae determinatione procedebant, sed a 
sola cogitandi facultate, quae in me est, ut ideas sive notiones, 
quae sunt istarum cogitationum formae, ab aliis adventitiis aut factis 
distinguerem, illas innatas vocavi: eodem sensu, quo dicimus, gener- 
ositatem esse quibusdam familiis innatam, aliis quosdam morbos, non 
quod ideo istarum familiarum infantes morbis istis in utero matris 
laborent, sed quod nascantur cum quadam dispositione vel facultate 
ad illos contrahendos.... tamquam si facultas cogitandi nihil possit 
praestare, nihilque unquam percipiat vel cogitet, nisi quod accipit a 
sensibus. Quod adeo falsum est, ut e contra, quisquis recte advertit, 
quo usque sensus nostri se extendant, debeat fateri, nullarum rerum 
ideas, quales eas cogitatione formamus, nobis ab illis exhiberi, adeo 
ut nihil sit in nostris ideis, quod menti non fuerit innatum, solis iis 
circumstantiis exceptis, quae ad experientiam spectant.... Nihil ab 
objectis externis ad mentem nostram per organa sensuum accedit, 
praeter motus quosdam corporeos sed ne quidem ipsi motus, nec 
figurae ex iis ortae, a nobis concipiuntur, unde sequitur ipsas motuum 
et figurarum ideas nobis esse innatas, 


According to this text the innate dispositions to develop ideas 
do not seem to be anything else but the faculty of thinking. Yet he 
believes that the concepts formed by the thinking faculty are to be 
distinguished from the “ideae adventitiae,” which come from the 
world outside, and from the “ideae a meipso factae” which result 


from combining different thoughts under the lead of the will. If this 


73. Cf. Med. 3: “Ex his autem ideis aliae innatae, aliae adventitiae, aliae a 
meipso factae mihi videntur.” 

74. “Fortasse etiam omnes adventitias possum putare, vel omnes innates, vel 
omnes factas; nondum enim veram illarum originem clare perspexi.” 

75. Op. Phil., (Ed. Frankfurt 1692), p. 185. Taken from Volkmann op. cit., Il, 
p- 280. 
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is so, we would like to know, how the first group of ideas is formed 
by the intellect alone (a sola cogitandi facultate), and out of what 
material. It all looks rather obscure, but the obscurity is Descartes’ 
problem. 

The controversy between Locke and Leibnitz concerning innate 
ideas should be seen in the light of the difference between the two 
meanings attached to that term as mentioned thus far. Locke con- 
tests the existence of innate ideas in the sense of ready-made 
products ” and Leibnitz defends them, but has in mind innate mental 
faculties. That way they could keep on arguing for a long time, 
whereas substantially there was a great deal of agreement. The 


77 is not to be 


potentiality of innate ideas, according to Leibnitz, 
compared with a thing one really possesses but does not actually 
use, but rather with one’s power to secure a thing which one does 
not have. That innate power, then, would be the intellect, and in 
that sense should be understood Leibnitz’s addition to the old 
axiom: “Nihil est in intellectu, quod non prius fuerit in sensu, nisi 
intellectus ipse.””* But if that is all that Leibnitz requires in the 
line of so-called innate ideas, it would not be hard to find an equiva- 
lent of it in Locke’s reflection which doubtlessly is also innate. 

The third meaning of innate ideas is that which Kant adopted, 
and which is something in between Plato’s and Leibnitz’s notion. 
What is innate in man in the line of thought is not just a thinking 
power, nor ready made concepts, but certain innate forms of thinking, 
some 4 priori elements of thought, by which we are able to synthe- 
size the manifold data of experience. Kant’s interpretation of the 
thought processes leads to the obvious question: if the categories 
of thought are to be applied to the contents of experience, what 
is the particular characteristic in each of our manifold experiences 
that causes or conditions the application of a particular category? 
Kant never has answered this basic question; he simply admitted 
as innate all thought elements the origin of which he could not 


explain. 


76. Locke’s Works, (London 1759), 6th ed., I, 2, pars. 5, 18, 22. 
77. Nouv. Ess.,(Ed. Erdmann, Berlin 1840), p. 208 ff. 
78. Nouv. Ess., loc. cit., p. 223. 
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Aristotelean - scholastic dualism. As Aristotle’s metaphysical 
dualism is a middle-of-the-road system, so is his psychological 
interpretation of the process of thinking, avoiding as it does the 
extremes of both sensism and innatism. Whereas the sensists teach 
that intellectual concepts derive entirely from sensations, and 
Platonic innatism believes that they are entirely the mysterious 
possession of the intellect, Aristotle and his numerous followers 
hold that our concepts originate partly fromthe working of the senses 
and partly from the function of the intellect, or rather from the co- 
operation of both. If we are allowed to abridge Aristotle’s theory of 
thinking in a summarizing sentence - whichof course would be open 
to misrepresentation, as all such sentences are - we might say that 
the theory comes down to this: sensations are presented to the 
mind, images are forced upon the mind, but the mind itself forms 
concepts in virtue of its abstractive power applied on both. 

Aristotle discusses thoroughly the psychological difference be- 
tween sensory and intellectual perception; the entire fourth chapter 
of the third book On the Soul is devoted to proving the radical dis- 
tinction between the two processes. But, although drawing a definite 
borderline between the two cognitive powers, as far as their nature 
is concerned, Aristotle never forgets that they are faculties of one 
and the same mind, and therefore emphasizes their close cooperation 
and interdependence. Object of the senses are concrete, particular 
things, whereas the object of the intellect is the form or essence 
of these particular things. However, the senses, too, perceive in 
virtue of the form of these things, and not through matter; hence 
both senses of intellect have something in common. One of the 
functions of the intellect is to unite isolated concepts into one, but 
synthesis is also a sensory function, that is to say the function 
of the faculty that Aristotle calls the common sense, and which still 
more appropriately is called the synthetic sense. Whereas in ani- 
mals the common or synthetic sense substitutes, to a certain extent, 
for intelligence, the activity of the human intellect presupposes the 
data of the synthetic sense. Regardless of one’s appreciation of 
Aristotle’s theory concerning the origin of intellectual concepts, 
one should recognize that it is a complete theory, well rounded off 


both psychologically and epistemologically. Sensation in man - as 
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in the other higher animals - leaves a trace in the mind (yovy) 
which when represented to consciousness is recalled as a memory 
(uvr{un)- In order to supply the mind with a sensory perception of 
an object, as it exists in space, the sensations effected by one 
and the same sense or by various senses with regard to that object 
are synthesized in the mind; and since the object is perceived also 
in time, the memory images, too, enter into the synthetic picture. 79 
This synthetic picture or yoXvtxouo is the product of the synthetic 
sense. Aristotle, against the sensists, holds that the phantasms 
are not concepts but only general images of objects (éumevpva). 
They are, however, the material out of which the power of the intel- 
lect generates a concept. The intellectual interpretation is an active 
process which makes actually intelligible what previously was only 
potentially intelligible. This process is one of abstraction and 
generalization. We shall come back to it in the third paragraph. 

Looking upon Aristotle’s theory from the epistemological angle, 
it appears that sense and intellect do not perceive different 
objects: if they did, they would not take cognizance of what the 
objects are in reality. On the contrary, they approach one and the 
same object from two different angles in virtue of their own power: 
sense perceives the individual form, the intellect the abstract form. 
Hence, the intellect perceives nothing separate from the object, as 
Plato maintained, but it perceives in a distinct way what in the real 
object is indistinct. And therefore the activity of the intellect is no 
more mysterious than that of the senses - as some sensists object - 
because the intellect apprehends a thing in its own way, as the 
senses do in their way. 

Several of Aristotle’s notions have raised controversies, as we 
shall see hereafter. But despite corrections and additions, the gener- 
al Aristotelean conception of the relationship between sense and 
intellect remained the common doctrine of the middle ages and of 


the philosophers of the humanistic period. 


Ill. THE DOUBLE FUNCTION OF INTELLECTUAL KNOWLEDGE 
A problem much discussed in Greek and medieval psychology was 


that about the passive or active character of mental faculties. 


79. Cf. De Memoria et Reminiscentia, I, 449 b, 30-450 a, 14. 
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Particularly the question, whether intellectual knowledge is an 
active or passive process, has stirred up a great many discussions. 
Also from the Greek times on we find a discussion of the theoreti- 
cal and practical aspect of the intellect. After the middle ages the 
first problem lost much of its attraction, and psychologists became 
more interested in the second, that is to say, whether the main 
value of intellectual knowledge is theoretical or practical. 

Activity and Passivity of Cognitive Processes. The pre-Socratics 
restricted the discussion mostly to sense perception. According to 
Theophrastos, 8° Parmenides and Empedocles seem to favor the idea 
of activity, Heraclitos, Anaxagoras and Alcmaeon that of passivity. 
For Plato sensation is both active and passive as far as the organic 
process is concerned, but with regard to the mind it is predominant- 
ly passive. *®! For Aristotle sensory perception is a mixture of pas- 
sivity and activity. In as far as sensation is a change (dddovworg), 
wrought in the perceiving subject, Aristotle calls it a passive 
process, but the sensory faculty is far from passive in as far as it, 
once stimulated, reacts according to its own nature. ™ This doctrine 
was taken over by the scholastics. 8 Many of the sensists made 
sensation itself a mere impression, passively received, and Kant is 
rather inclined to follow their lead at least in words. For Kant 
contends that the difference between sense and reason consists in 
the antagonism of receptivity and spontaneity, or passivity and 
activity. But he seems also to have seen clearly enough that this 
antagonism should not be stressed too heayily. It would seem that 
Kant was aware of the fact that neither the senses are entirely 
passive, nor reason entirely active, because he makes an attempt 
to bridge the gap between the two by suggesting the hypothesis of a 
common root for both, which, however, is unknown to us. 4 

More interesting for our purpose is the discussion of the present 
problem as it was limited to the intellect. Aristotle asked himself 


the question, whether the voUcg was an active or passive power. 


80. De Sens., 25. 

81. Tim., 45, 46 A; Meno, 76 D. 82. De An., Il, 5 passim. 

$3. Cb S< Thomas» De Verit., On 26.003 ad 4unn . 

84. “Einer gemeinschaftlichen aber uns anbekannten Wurzel der Sinndichhkeit 
und Verstand,” krit d. reinen Veraunft, Il, 28. 
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And on the basis of his metaphysical distinction of matter and form, 
his answer was the well-known analysis of the vod¢ into a vo0c 
TAONTLXOG, passive intellect and tO nountLxdV, the maker oractive 
intellect. 

The former is vo0¢ 6 ti nolvta yuveo8at, the intellect that can 
become all things. By assuming this power Aristotle harmonized 
pre-Socratic sensism with Platonic innatism. The latter is vodc¢ 6 
TH TXVTA TOLETV, the intellect that can make all things.® Aristotle 
illustrates its function by comparing the active intellect with a 
light: it is through light that colors which are in bodies only in 
potency, become actual, that is to say appear as such. This famous 
theory of a double intellect has been the starting point for endless 
controversies in history and has led to remarkable interpretations 
among Aristotle’s older and newer commentators. ®° 

The main issue for debate has been the nature of the active 
intellect, but even though one does not accept the interpretation of 
the medieval Arabs and of Hegel that the active intellect is a supra- 
individual intellect, common to all men, and one accepts the in- 
terpretation of Theophrastos, Boethius and the schoolmen, to the 
effect that the active intellect is an individual mental faculty, yet 
there is ample room for discussion. Particularly with regard to such 
problems as, what is the relationship between the active and passive 
intellect, and how does the active intellect make all things intelli- 
gible? 

Concerning the latter question, we shall limit ourselves to a 
discussion of Th. V. Moore’s interpretation. Moore’s interpretation 
of this relationship is based on the text found in De Anima®’ which 
he quotes in Hick’s translation: “Therefore it has been well said, 
that the soul is a place of forms or ideas (tomo ev dav), except 
that this is not true of the whole soul, but only of the soul which 
can think, and again the forms are there not in actuality, but po- 
tentially.” 

Relying on this text, Moore interprets the To7moc el6av as the 


storehouse of past intellectual experience, and he identifies this 


85. De. An., lil, 5; 430 a, 14-15. 

86. Cf. Fr. Brentano, Die Psychologie des Aristoteles, (Mainz 1867), pp. 5-36, 
where the author gives a survey of the various interpretations. 

87. Ill 429, a, 27-29. 
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storehouse with the passive intellect, which he therefore conceives 
as strictly passive, some sort of a receiving station: the concepts 
or forms of things are stored in the passive intellect, but they 
remain there not in actuality but in potentiality. “To make these 


forms actual is the function of the active intellect;” 


that is to say, 
in the process of perception “the active intellect awakens a concept 
of past experience, which illumines and interprets the phantasm 
received from the external senses.” *8 

It would not be hard to find objections against this interpre- 
tation. Aristotle’s statement concerning the tomog et6Hv would 
seem to refer to andto correct Plato’s doctrine about the universals: 
the place where concepts are formed and also conserved is to be 
found, not somewhere in Plato’s imaginary extra-mental world, but 
they are formed by and conserved in the individual mind. 

And as to “conserving” these concepts once formed, it is 
doubtlessly true that they are kept by the intellectual memory and 
that the latter is identical with the intellect. However, one ought to 
be careful with such metaphors like storehouse. Memories of past 
experience may be called - if one desires - mental products, but 
mental products are in no way comparable with physical products, 
for the simple reason that the working of the mind is an immanent 
activity and the effect of an immanent activity is the activity itself. 
In other words, the so-called passive intellect is by no means as 
passive as the term would indicate: in fact, once a concept is 
formed by the active intellect, it becomes very active itself. This 
is perhaps the reason why the scholastics also use the name “intel- 
lectus possibilis” instead of “patiens.” 

Finally, although Moore’s interpretation clearly avoids the theory 
of innate ideas, by stressing the role which past experience plays 
in the origin of our concepts, yet his interpretation would seem to 
imply a petitio principii. How do the concepts of past experience, 
which are supposed to be stored in potency, in or rather by the 
passive intellect, happen to be there? Being concepts, they were 
formed by the active intellect, but the latter is supposed to form 


concepts by awakening those of past experience in as much as they 


88. Th. V. Moore, Cognitive Psychology, pp. 112, 113. 
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illumine a new phantasm presented by the synthetic sense. This 
explanation would perhaps hold in so far as we presuppose the 
existence of concepts already formed. But then we may ask: how do 
the very first concepts originate? 

The Aristotelean doctrine of a passive and active intellect was 
taken over by the medieval scholastics who modified the concepts 
somewhat and specified the function of the double intellect.®° The 
controversies became still more complicated by the usual dis- 
cussions about the distinction between the two types of intellect, 
the Thomists defending a real distinction, the Scotists defending a 
logical distinction. Several of the later scholastics, headed by 
Suarez, not only subscribed to the latter view, but also began to 
criticize the traditional argument, upon which the very existence of 
the active intellect was based. Hence it is not surprising to find 
several neo-scholastics who hold the existence ofan active intellect 
as at most only probable. 

Theoretical and practical reason: While the scholastics kept on 
fighting each other with regard to all the various implications of an 
active intellect, the non-scholastics gradually got more interested 
in another distinction made concerning the intellect, that of the 
theoretical and practical intellect. The latter distinction goes also 
back to Aristotle who called the theoretical intellect the vovc 
conceived as the faculty of the first principles or self-evident 
truths,” whereas he called the practical intellect the voUc¢ which 
directs an individual in the execution of an action. Nemesios?! 
reserved the term voUc for the theoretical intellect and gave the 
name oyoc, reason, to the practical intellect. And thus the long 
history started concerning the difference of intellect and reason. 

It is understandable that reason considered as the leading power 
of practical performances is closely associated with the will. So 
we find among the stoics many discussions about the relationship 
between desire and will, and between will, conscience and reason. % 

It is also understandable that reason as conceived this way is 


quite different from its Aristotelean-Scholastic conception, ac- 


89. Cf. S. Thomas, S. Th., 1 Q. 79, a. 2-13. 

90.. Eth. Nic. VI, 3; 6, 11; Anal. post. Il, 69. 

91. De Natura Hominis graece et latine, ed. Matthaei, (Halle 1802), XLI, p. 325. 

92. Epicteti Dissertationum ab Arriano digestarum, lib. IV; I, 18, 2; III, 2, 2; 
Ill, 24, 73. Ed. Schweighauser, (Lipsiae 1799). Coll. Volkmann, op. cit., II, 500. 
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cording to which reason is the mental ability to draw conclusions, - 
a notion still upheld by Leibnitz % and Wolff.“ 

Casmann was one ofthe first to imply in the concept of reason the 
connotation of will, as is clear from his definition: ratio est vis 
animae, qua intelligimus et volumus. * 

Kant distinguishes reason (Vernunft) itself into a theoretical and 
practical reason. Theoretical reason is the highest uniting faculty, 
and is to the intellect (Verstand) as the intellect is to sensitivity. 
As the intellect unites the multiplicity of our sensory impressions 
by means of its categorical concepts, so does reason unite the 
judgments formed by the intellect by means of the supreme princi- 
ples, or rather ideas, of Self, World, God. 9° Reason then would seem 
to be some sort of a reasoning power; but, Kant complicates things 
still more by attributing reason also to the intellect: the latter being 
the faculty of drawing immediate conclusions by way of simple il- 
lation, whereas reason is the power of inferring by way of a complete 
syllogism. °?? How thin the demarcation line is between Kant’s intel- 
lect and reason may be illustrated in the following example. If one 
concludes from the premiss “All men are mortal,” that some men are 
mortal, he would use his intellect; but if he concludes that all 
psychologists are mortal, he would use a different faculty, reason! 

On the other hand, Kant identifies practical reason with will, 
because the will is the same as reason conceived from its causal 
aspect, that is to say as the power to act according to principles; 
or as Kant says in another place, % the will is an appetitive power 
(Begehrungsvermogen) which is intrinsically determined by a 
person’s reason. 

The abstruse and delirious speculations of Kant’s immediate 
followers concerning the relationship between intellect and reason 
are of little or no interest to the psychologist, except for the fact 
that they, and many after them, proclaim the superiority of reason 
over the intellect. Whereas the pre-Kantiam philosophers widened as 
much as possible the gap between sensitivity and intellect, the post- 

93. La faculté de raisonner: Nouv. Ess. IV, 17, pat. 4. 

94. Ps. Emp. par. 275, par. 483. 

95. Psychologia anthropologia, (Hannover 1594), p. 89. 

96. Krit. d.r. Vern., ed. Rosenkranz 1838, pp. 242, 245, 70. 

97. Krit. d.r. Vern. ed. Rosenkranz, p. 246. 
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Kantians do their utmost to extol reason and to depreciate and de- 
spise the intellect as nearly worthless. And this tendency has pre- 
vailed through the following generations up to the present time. The 
Neo-Kantians, Renouvier, Bergson agree that the intellect is unable 
to guarantee us truth, because there is not one single truth the evi- 
dence of which we cannot resist if we want to do so. 1° But, we 
admit a truth because our will forces us to admit it, hence we know 
truth by means of our practical reason, 11 

From this conception it is only a step to the pragmatic notions of 
W. James, Schiller, Blondel, and the instrumentalism of Dewey. 
Whereas the Neo-Kantians say that the true is that which we wish 
to be true, the pragmatistic attitude may be summarized in this 
sentence: truth is what corresponds to our interests, what gives us 
satisfaction. The pragmatists have no use for notions and beliefs 
arrived at by the speculation of theoretical reason, precisely because 
they believe them useless. Knowledge is only worthwhile when it 
is useful to us and only then may we speak of truth. When we have 
a notion or belief, arrived at solely by mere speculative thinking; we 
have no guarantee about it being true or false, but it becomes true 
when we put that notion to a practical test and when we find that 
it works out alright by giving us satisfaction, that is to say a belief 
becomes true when it turns out to be useful. And when such a notion 
is no longer satisfying or useful it isno longer true. 

This kitchen philosophy, as Pragmatism was dubbed at the Inter- 
national Congress of Heidelberg, has had a profound influence on 
contemporary psychology. When, in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century the so-called new psychology made its appearance, it was 
still interested in the theoretical aspects of intellectual knowledge. 
The experimentalists concentrated their attention particularly upon 
one phase of intellectual knowledge, that is to say, meaning. How- 
ever, handicapped as they were by the inheritance of sensism, they 
approached the problem of meaning from the sensistic standpoint. 


Among them, the associationists interpreted meaning as a feeling 


100. Cf. Dauriac, Bulletin de la Sociéié francaise de philosophie, (Févr. 1904), 
31: “L’évidence soi - disant objective n’a jamais une energie telle qu’on ne 
puisse, a force de vouloir, lui resister victorieusement.” 

101. Renouvier, La critique philosophique, |, 8: “La vérité est en nous oeuvre 


de la raison pratique, oeuvre de volonté, de bonne volonté.” 
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attached to sensory presentations, or as the context of the sensory 
presentation to other visual or kinesthetic sensations or images. 
The anti-associationists, particularly the gestaltists, held that 
meaning was the configuration of sensory presentations; in scho- 
lastic terminology we might say that they identified the meaning of 
an object with the product of the synthetic sense. 

But these theoretical discussions about the nature of intellectual 
knowledge gradually petered out. When Titchener brought his intro- 
spective psychology to the United States, he found another brand of 
psychology already dominating the mind of American psychologists: 
functional psychology which is the direct offshoot of pragmatism. 
And functionalism soon superseded Titchener’s structuralism. 

Like pragmatism, functional psychology is no longer interested 
in the nature of things. It does not care about what a thing is, but 
only what it is for. Hence the functional psychologists focussed 
their attention upon the practical problem of intelligence: how 
bright or dull, how smart or dumb an individual is. Psychologists 
began more and more to examine the problem of what intellectual 
ability can do, and particularly how much it can do = not what it is. 
These questions should obviously be answered by observing a man’s 
performance, or rather, by comparing and evaluating the results of 
his intelligent behavior with those of other individuals. That way 
the intelligence tests came into existence. 

The insistence on the practical value of our intellectual abilities 
is of course highly commendable. However, it is possible to concen- 
trate upon the use of these abilities without knowing what they are? 
When we say that an individual handles a situation intelligently what 
is the meaning we ascribe to intelligence? And when we claim to 
measure intelligence, again what do we mean by it? 

It has been saidthat we may measure intelligence without knowing 
what it is. This may be true to a certain extent, but we ought to 
know at least that we measure intelligence, in other words, that we 
measure the right thing. And knowing that much, implies something 
about what intelligence is. A shop keeper may measure out to his 
customer five yards of silk without knowing in the least the exact 
chemical composition of silk, or for that matter, cotton, but he 
should know that he is handling silk and not cotton, if he wants to 


satisfy the customer. 
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The more conservative among the present day psychologists offer 
us some sortof a descriptive definition interms of mental processes. 
For instance, Woodworth © defines intelligence as “a comprehensive 
term for observing, understanding, thinking, remembering and all 
ways of knowing and of getting knowledge.” In such a definition the 
term intelligence is given a meaning so broad that it covers almost 
every kind of knowledge. Intelligence is made synonymous with all 
cognition and any test which has something to do with knowing might 
be labelled an intelligence test. Here we may make an interesting 
remark. Such a definition of intellect and intelligence brings us 
back to the older and oldest sensists and might have been written 
by almost any of the pre-Socratics, except Alcmaeon and Anaxa- 
goras. 

We may ask if Woodworth’s comprehensive term stands for 
something of a unitary character, and indeed some of the advocates 
of factorial analysis hold that it does. Spearman believes that a 
general factor underlies all these various processes which are 
tapped in an intelligence test and some, like Thurstone and Moore, 
interpret this general factor in terms which resemble somewhat the 
Aristotelean notion of faculty, but Thomason and others ascribe to 
these factors no other value than that of a mathematical artifice. 

Since the methodological starting point of intelligence testing 
consists in the measurement of the results of intelligent behavior, 
the majority of contemporary psychologists strictly adhere to this 
method and disregard any reference to intelligence as a conscious 
phenomenon. They hold that the definition of what is intelligent 
depends on the results of behavior, and therefore they define intelli- 
gence exclusively in terms of the situation in which the individual 
may show his intelligence. Such definitions usually refer to intelli- 
gence as the ability of an organism to modify its behavior by ex- 
perience and to adapt itself to new situations. 

This modifiability and adaptibility are conceived of as properties 
of the nervous system and the brain, in other words, intelligence 1s 
described in purely materialistic terms. The most radical step in 
this direction is made by operational psychology, the offshoot of 
logical positivism and social behaviorism. The operationists define 


102. R.S. Woodworth and D.E. Marquis, Psychology, (New York, Henry Holt 1947), 
5th ed., pp. 32-33. 
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intelligence, as every other mental phenomenon, by+the operations 
entailed in its measurement. If in our measurements we obtain con- 
sistently the same result with the same set of operations, our 
measurement is reliable. We then know that we are measuring 
something, but we know this something only in terms of the oper- 
ations we use. The concept of intelligence is synonymous with the 
corresponding set of operations. 

Clearly the final conclusion of the system is that there is no such 
thing as intelligence. This conclusion was explicitly drawn by 
Boring when he said that “intelligence is a mentalism on its way 
out to the limbo to which the will has already been consigned.” !°3 
For more than 2000 years psychologists have discussed the problem 
of what intelligence is. Present day psychologists relying upon 
their intelligence have come to the conclusion that there is no 
problem for the simple reason that there is no intelligence. The 
crux of the matter is whether psychology is identical with physics. 
The reasoning behind the operational approach may be presented in 
the following simple syllogism: all scientific concepts must be 
capable of operational definitions; now psychology is a science; 
therefore its concepts must be capable of operational definitions. 
The fallacy of the syllogism lies in the presupposition that psy- 
chology is a science like physics. This presupposition is evidently 
the materialistic concept of man. In order to bolster up this concept 
we now witness the frantic attempts of cybernetics to develop a 
theory which is to show that the human brain is a rather imperfect 
facsimile of the electronic computing machines. If man can devise 
a machine which can work out syllogisms and deduce conclusions 
from, say, the principle of contradiction, evidence will be produced 
that intelligence in the mentalistic sense of the word is a thing of 
the past. History repeats itself once more. This time we witness a 
repetition of pre-Socratic thinking. 

JAMES VAN DER VELDT, O.F.M. 
Washington, D.C. 


103. “Mind and Mechanism,” American Journal of Psychology 1946, pp. 190-191. 


FRANCISCAN INFLUENCES ON 
EARLY ENGLISH DRAMA 


In the past century much scholarly work has been done on medi- 
eval English religious drama. Surviving texts have been carefully 
edited. Origins and development have been studied. The influence 
of medieval religious plays on the dramatic flowering of sixteenth- 
century England has been investigated and evaluated. Repeatedly 
in this scholarship the Franciscans are mentioned in passing as 
having made an important contribution to medieval religious drama 
in England. But nowhere is there to be found a detailed treatment 
of this contribution by the Friars Minor, despite the bulk of Franci- 
scana which has arisen in English literature in the last three 
generations. 

It would seem, therefore, that there is a call for a study with a 
two-fold purpose: First, to examine the Franciscan vocation and 
spirit to see if it offers a basis for the favoring of drama, and 
second, to gather together as many specific examples as possible 
which show Franciscan influence on medieval English drama. 

It is extremely fortunate that there has been preserved one piece 
of Middle English literature which specifically treats of the dramatic 
presentations of the Friars Minor; it is a verse satire of the latter 
half of the fourteenth century entitled On the Minorite Friars. After 
an examination of the Franciscan spirit for drama-favoring qualities, 
and an enumeration of activities of the Franciscans in medieval 
England which directly or indirectly show a dramatic spirit, a 
detailed analysis and interpretation will be made of On the Minorite 
Friars. 

The net result of this study will show the great importance of 
the Friars Minor in relation to the whole dramatic movement of the 


middle ages in England. 


I. THE FRACISCAN SPIRIT OF DRAMA AND ITS 
MANIFESTATIONS IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 


In order to see the contribution of the Franciscans to early 


English drama in proper perspective, it is necessary to show that 
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the dramatic spirit is inherent in the Order of Friars Minor. Closély 
linked to this spirit of drama is the Order’s constant tradition of 
song and joy. These properties of the Franciscan Order were a 
direct heritage from St. Francis himself. That the spirit of song 
sprang from Francis is seen in the fact that he loved to sing in 
French, and played imaginary tunes with two crossed sticks as 
his violin and bow. There is a story that he sang in competition 
with a nightingale, but confessed himself beaten; and he vainly 
pleaded with a stiffly decorous brother, whom the Lord have given 
the grace of musicianship, to play a tune for him; but his plea 
did “not go unheard - legend tells that an angel appeared and en- 
raptured Francis’ poetic soul with heavenly music. After Francis 
had composed the Canticle of the Sun he seriously contemplated 
having his sons sing it at the end of their sermons; finally, his 
beloved Sister Death came to embrace Francis, and as the Saint 
died singing a psalm, celestial music of ineffable beauty was heard 
ringing around his deathbed.! As for the dramatic element in 
St. Francis’ life, it is clearly seen in his dramatization of the 


Nativity as related by St. Bonaventure: 


Contigit autem anno tertio ante obitum suum, ut memoriam nativi- 
tatis pueri Jesu ad devotionem excitandam apud castrum Graecii 
disponeret ager, cum quanta maiori solemnitate valeret. Ne vero hoc 
novitatit posset ascribi, a Summo Pontifice petita et obtenta licentia, 
fecit praeparari praesepium, apportari foenum, bovem et asinum ad 
locum adduci. Advocantur Fratres, adveniunt populi, personat silva 
voces, et venerabilis illa nox luminibus copiosis et claris laudibusque 
sonoris et consonis et spendens efficitur et solemnis. Stabat vir Dei 
cotam praesepio pietate repletus, respersus lacrymis et gaudio 
superfusus. Celebrantur Missarum solemnia super praesepe, levita 
Christi Francisco sacrum Evangelium decantante. Praedicat deinde 
populo circumstanti de nativitate pauperis Regis, quem, cum nominare 
vellet, puerum de Bethlehem prae amoris teneritudine nuncupabat. 
Miles autem quidam virtuosus et verax, qui, propter Christi amorem 
saeculari relicta militia, viro Dei magna fuit familiaritate conjunctus, 
dominus Joannes de Graeccio, se vidisse asseruit puerulum quendam 
valde formosum in illo praesepio dormientem, quem beatus pater 
Franciscus, ambobus complexans brachiis, excitare videbatur a 
somno. 2 


1. Cf. Vida Scudder, The Franciscan Adventure (Letchworth, Herts: The Temple 
Press 1931), p- 122. 

2. St. Bonaventure, “Legenda Maior,” Opera Omnia, edited by the Fathers of the 
College of St. Bonaventure (Quaracchi near Florence: Ex Typographia Collegii 
Sancti Bonaventurae, 1898), Tomus VIII, p. 535. The italics are ours. 
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Mr. E.K. Chambers asserts that this was not the origin of the 
Christmas Crib, but admits that it was the occasion of a tremendous 
popularization of this devotion.? St. Bonaventure, however, particu- 
larly notes that St. Francis obtained the permission of the Holy 
Father for the dramatization of the Nativity so that no charge of 
unorthodox novelty might be levelled against him or his brethren. 4 
“Francis had discarded learning as a ‘moyen’; but he had no such 
scruples about poetry and the arts. He loved an acted parable, and 
for him the visible world had intense meaning.” 5 

The spirit of joy, song and drama was an overflow of St. Francis’ 
intense love of God, and, as a corollary, of God’s creatures. He 
considered himself and his sons troubadours: “We friars are the 
troubadours of the Lord..... What are the servants of God but His 
joy-bearing singers as it were, who must stir the hearts of men and 
move them to spiritual joy?” That the spirit of drama and song was 
bequeathed by St. Francis to the Order and its members in its full 
vigor is evident from the important body of poetry and liturgical 
music, as well as the fervent support of religious drama by the 
Franciscans all over Europe: 


Works of much .... importance .... were produced by the Franciscans 
in the field of poetry. In this they but imitated their founder, the com- 
poser of the Canticle of the Sun which is considered the first poem 
known with certainty to have been written originally in the language 
of the Italian people. Like St. Francis, his followers distinguished 
themselves by fostering the vernacular..... To a great extent the old 
Franciscan poets were at the same time singers and musicians. We 
know how much St. Francis loved singing, and how he saw in it a 
means of inspiring the people with love of Godruen 


Brother Pacificus, the “Rex Versuum”, Jacapone da Todi, author 
of the “Stabat Mater,” and Thomas of Celano who gave the church 


the powerful “Dies Irae” are a few who reflect the Franciscan 


3. E. K. Chambers, The Medieval Stage, (Oxford: The Clarendon Press 1903), 
NE Toy YApe 

4. For further treatment of St. Francis and the Crib devotion cf. B. Kleinschmidt, 
Linzer Theol. Quartalschrift, LVI (1903), 96. 

5. Scudder, op. cit., p. 119. 

6. Heribert Holzapfel, The History of the Franciscan Order, trans. Antonine 
Tibesar and Gervase Brinkman (2d ed.; Teutopolis, Illinois: St. Joseph Seminary 
1948), Pp. 237-9. 
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tradition of song. Jacopone da Todi is of particular interest for 
he was not only a poet but also an actor of his own primitive plays. 
“His dialogue between St. Francis and the Lady Poverty first brings 
the figure of St. Francis upon the scenes of the Italian Drama.”” 

When a small band of the brethren was sent to England by 
St. Francis in 1224, its members brought with them the strong con- 
viction that in helping to diffuse the spirit of song and joy in the 
Lord given them by their founder, they were fulfilling St. Francis’ 
wish that his friars should tell people, “We are the troubadours of 
the Lord, and for these spiritual truths which we have given you 
we wish to be repaid by you only be seeing you confirmed in true 
sorrow for your sins.” 

The Franciscans’ first remote contact with English drama dates 
almost from the moment they set foot on English soil. Part of the 
Original group was sent to Oxford; on their way there they sought 
shelter one night from a downpour of rain at a grange belonging to 
the Benedictine monks of Abingdon. But the prior, thinking them 
some kind of mummers, sternly turned them away; their poor and 
unfamiliar habit made them appear to the English monk more like 
wandering players than servants of God. 

One of the earliest activities of the Franciscans in connection 
with English drama was undertaken at the behest of their great 
patron Bishop Grosseteste of Lincoln. In the course of time the 
liturgical dramas, being performed by choirboys or youthful clerics, 
had become somewhat irreverent; therefore the Bishop encouraged 
the Franciscans to take charge of the plays.® Goad asserts that 
as long as the religious plays were acted in the church or 
churchyard the Franciscans were everywhere not merely the di- 
rectors of the plays but the main group from which the actors of 
the liturgical dramas were recruited.° It is demonstrable that the 
Franciscans acted in the religious plays at Coventry, York and 
London. 

That the Franciscans acted the Coventry cycle of plays is noted 


on the manuscript in which the plays are preserved, Cotton Vespasi- 


7. Mrs. Robert Gaff, Assisi of St, Francis, (London: Chatto and Windus 1908)» 
p. 250. 

8. Cf. Harold Goad, Greyfriars, (London: John Westhouse 1947), p. 168 ff. 

9. Ibid. 
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anus D. VIII; “Videntur olim coram populo sive ad instruendum 
sive ad placendum a Fratribus Mendicantibus representata.” And 
James, Sir Robert Cotton’s first librarian, made the following note 
on the flyleaf of the manuscript: “Elenchus contentorum in hoc 
codice: Contenta Novi Testamenti scenice expressa et actitata 
olim per monachos sive fratres mendicantes vulgo dicitur hic liber 
Ludus Coventriae sive Ludus Corporis Christi scribitur metricis 
Anglicanis.” That these possibly ambiguous testimonies refer 
specifically \to the Franciscan “fratres mendicantes” is confirmed 
by Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire, which states that the 
Coventry plays were acted by the Grey Friars with mighty state 
and reverence. Dugdale, writing in the mid-seventeenth century, 
expressly states that he had talked to old people in Coventry who 
still remembered the Corpus Christi plays and the circumstances 
surrounding them. In the light of these apparently unimpeachable 
testimonies which were in immediate contact with living tradition, 
it is difficult to credit the doubts expressed by A.W. Pollard and 
E.K. Chambers. Mr. Pollard says: “We know from numerous con- 
temporary allusions that a cycle of Corpus Christi plays was per- 
formed by the Grey Friars at Coventry, and the identification of 
these plays with those of the Cottonian MS. has won a general, 
though rather uneasy acceptance.” 14 Mr. Chambers says: “The so- 
called Ludus Coventriae has often been supposed to be the playbook 
of a cycle acted by the Grey Friars or Franciscans of Coventry. 
This theory hardly survives a critical examination.” Neither 
Mr. Pollard nor Mr. Chambers adduces any proof of their doubts. 
Further on Mr. Chambers seems to contradict himself when, referring 
to the same Corpus Christi plays at Coventry, he says they were 
seen twice by King Henry VII, and quotes without comment the 
Coventry Annals: “This yeare the King came to se the playes acted 


by the Grey Friars, and much commended them.” 8 


10. As quoted by Stevens in the English version of Dugdale’s Monasticon Angli- 
canum, edited by Caley, Ellis and Bandinel, (London: Hardigg and Lepard 1830), 
ileus d= 

11. A. W. Pollard, English Miracle Plays, (Oxford: The Clarendon Press 1898), 
Intro. xxvi. The italics are ours. 

12. Chambers, op. cit., II, 120. 

13. I[bid., p. 358. 
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In discussing the Coventry Plays, concentration has so far been 
centered on the Franciscans’ acting in the plays. But attention must 
also be called to their authorship of this cycle. For the fact of 
authorship we have the testimony of William Hone, a friend neither 


of the Franciscans nor the miracle plays: 


Nothing more fearfully alarmed the establishment [the Catholic 
Church ] than Wycliffe’s translation of the New Testament into English. 
All arts were used to suppress it, and to enliven the slumbering at- 
tachment of the people to the “good old customs” of the Church. 
There is abundant evidence of studious endeavors to both these ends 
in the Coventry mysteries .... and as “the churches served as theatres 
for holy farces” (Warton, History of English Poetry, II, 367), the 
Franciscan Friars of Coventry shortly after the meeting of the 
Laymen’s Parliament in that city [1404] craftily engrafting stories 
from the pseudo-gospels upon narratives in the New Testament, com- 
posed and performed the plays called the Coventry Mysteries. These 
fraudful productions were calculated to postpone the illumination, and 
to stigmatize, by implication, the labors of Wycliffe. * 


Franciscan influences seem to be reflected in several of the 
episodes dramatized at Coventry: First, the Legend of Veronica, 
which is the sixth station in the Franciscan-originated Way of the 
Cross - this scene appears only in the Coventry and York cycles, 
the latter of which was also under Franciscan auspices, as will 
be shown later in this paper; second, the Bethrothal of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, which is a Franciscan-instituted feast of the Roman- 
Seraphic breviary - this scene is peculiar to the Coventry cycle; 
third, the appearance of the risen Christ to His Blessed Mother on 
Easter morning, which is the sixth mystery of the seven-decade 
Franciscan Rosary - this too is found only in the Coventry cycle; 
finally, the Coventry and York cycles have portrayals of the death, 
burial, assumption and coronation of the Blessed Mother - these 
seem to point to a typical Franciscan insistence on the glories of 
Mary. F.D. Maurice observes that the Franciscans were noted for 
their anxiety to exalt the Virgin Mother, to present her as an actual 
woman, endowed with every grace and beauty, and to set her before 
men as sympathizing in human sorrow and evils, in sorrows which 


lad pierced her own heart. © 


14. William Hone, Ancient Mysteries Described, (London: J. M. M’Creery 1823), 
p. 204. 
15. Cf. F. D. Maurice, The Church a Family. 
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Of almost equal fame with the Coventry plays were those of the 
important city of York. That friars were active in their composition 
and production we know from the testimony of Wycliffe himself: 
“And herefore freris hav tought in Englond the Paternoster in 
Englisch tunge, as men seyen in the playe of Yorke.” !© That these 
friars were Franciscans may be argued from the fact that of all the 
orders of friars in England only the Franciscans were extensively 
occupied in the sponsoring of the religious plays. This supposition 
that Wycliffe is referring to Franciscans is strengthened by an event 
related by Francis Drake in a note on the Corpus Christi play in 


his History of York: 


This piece of religious solemnity I have extracted from a medieval 
manuscript at York and translated as follows: The document says 
that the artificers and trades of York have for a long course of time 
acted plays, especially on Corpus Christi, not only of the Blessed 
Sacrament. And whereas .... a certain very religious father, William 
Melton, of the order of Friars Minor, professor of holy pageantry, and 
a most famous preacher of the word of God, coming to this city, in 
several sermons recommended the aforesaid play to the people; af- 
firming that it was good in itself and very commendable so to do. Yet 
it was said that the citizens of the said city, and other foreigners 
coming to the said feast, had greatly disgraced the play by revellings, 
drunkerness, shouts, songs and other insolencies, little regarding the 
divine offices of the said day. And what is to be lamented, they loose 
[sic ] the indulgences by the holy father Pope Urban IV in this part 
gratiously conceded..... Therefore as it seemed most wholesome to 
the said Father William, the people were inclined that the play should 
be played on one day and the procession on another, so that people 
might attend divine service at the churches on the said feast for the 
indulgences aforesaid..... It was ordained that this solemn play of 
Corpus Christi should be played every year on the vigil of the said 
feast, and that the procession should be made constantly on the day 


of the said feast....!” 


Several editors and authors have noted this significant passage 
of Drake’s but have put widely different interpretations and evalu- 
ations upon it. Richard Howlett infers from it that the organizing 
and acting of miracle plays was so far considered one of the proper 


callings of the Franciscan Order that one of its members held the 


16. John Wycliffe, "De Officio Pastorali,” The English Works of Wycliffe Hitherto 
Unpublished, edited by F. D. Matthew, (London: Truebner and Co. 1880), pp. 408-57. 
17. Francis Drake, Eboracum or the History and Antiquities of the City of York, 


(London: Wm. Bowyer 1736), II, Appendix, xxix. 
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title Professor of Holy Payeantry; and that this William Melton 
“made arrangements respecting the Corpus Christi play at York, 
evidently as manager of the performance.”!® Whether this conclusion 
of Howlett’s as to Father William’s managing the play is justified 
may be questioned. Collier plainly misreads the text when he as- 
serts that a “friar minor, in 1420, is found exerting himself at York 
to procure an annual representation of holy Corpus Christi plays; 
and he was described as a ‘professor of pageantry.’”!9 Drake, 
however, states that the plays were of long standing at the time 
of Father William’s visit, and that the Franciscan’s purpose was 
to reform an abuse. Nor does Mr. E.K. Chambers seem to properly 
understand this event; referring to Father William’s visit he says: 
“At York the Corpus Christi processions, which the plays were 
originally intended to magnify, had become by 1426 a hindrance to 
them.” *° The readiness with which the people of York responded 
to the Franciscan’s rebuke and his suggestion to shift the play to 
the vigil of Corpus Christi is significant; it shows that the people 
clearly realized that the play was purely ancillary to the Mass and 
Procession in honor of the Eucharistic Lord.*! But the last word in 
what can only be interpreted as willful misinterpretation comes 


from Miss Lucy Smith in her introduction to York Plays: 


One William Melton of the Minor Friars coming to the city, in differ- 
ent sermons “ludum populo commendabat, affirmando quod bonus erat 
in se et laudabilis valde;” but for several reasons, probably because 
the sale of indulgences was affected by the non-attendance of the 
people at church, he induced the people to have the play on one day 
and the procession on the second, “sic quod populus convenire posset 
ad ecclesias in festo.”~ 


Miss Smith, working directly from the Latin manuscript, cannot 


be supposed to have missed the very evident purpose of Father 


18. Richard Howlett (ed.), Monumenta Franciscana, (Rolls Series, London: Long- 
man, Brown, Green, Longmans and Roberts 1882), II, Preface, xxv. 

19. John P. Collier, The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of 
Shakespeare, (London: John Murray 1831), I, 20. 

20. Chambers, op. cit., II, 147. 

21. Cf. Lawrence Blair, “Note on the Relation of the Corpus Christi procession 
to the Corpus Christi Play in England,” Modern Language Notes, LV (February 
1940), 83-95. 

22. Lucy T. Smith (ed.), York.Plays, (Oxford: The Clarendon Press 1885). Intro. 
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William’s rebuke of the York populace. By their drunkenness and 
riotous behavior in connection with the festivities occasioned by 
the play, the people were rendering themselves spiritually incapa- 
ble of gaining the indulgences of the feast. But Miss Smith was able 
to see only a sordid monetary motive behind Father William’s efforts 
to have the play transferred from the feast proper to the vigil. 

Miss Smith also takes issue with Drake in his designation of 
Father William as “Professor of Iloly Pageantry.” “Melton is styled 
‘sacre pagine professor,’ a description of his status like the fa- 
miliar S.T.P., [sic] but Drake, having pageants in his head, trans- 
lated it “Professor of Holy Pageantry.”*° But philologically Drake 
was very sound in translating “sacre pagine professor” as he did. 
This fact is clearly demonstrated by Mr. Leo Spitzer.24 The munici- 
pal records of York also strongly support Drake’s translation. ?5 
In them the form “pagine” is repeatedly used in the evident sense 
of “pageant” referring to the dramatic production as such. 7° 

With regard to the Franciscans’ activity in London relative to 
miracle plays, our documentary evidence is fragmentary but sig- 
nificant. Cotton MS. Vitellius F.V. tells of a stage play of the 
Passion of Christ given at Grey Friars in London on Corpus Christi 
day of 1556, before the lord mayor, the privy council, and many 
great estates of the realm; the exhibition was repeated in 1557. 
It is noteworthy that during the short Marian restoration the Fran- 
ciscans should have again brought forth, as an effective means of 
combating spreading heresy, the old miracle plays. 

The Rev. George Oliver gives a startling story about the Fran- 


ciscans’ part in the plays at Essex: 


Stow and Holinshead concur in assuring us that during the per- 
formance of the Corpus Christi pageants in Danbury Church, Essex, 
at the beginning of the fifteenth century, the devil appeared personally 
in the likeness of a Grey Friar, accompained by such a storm of 


23. Ibid., XxXiv. 

24. Leo Spitzer, “Pageant-Latin Pagina,” American Journal] of Philology, LXIV 
(July 1943), 327-30. 

25. Robert Davies (ed.), Extracts From the Municipal Records of the City of 
York, (London: J. B. Nichols and Son 1843), p. 230. 

26. Also cf. Thomas Sharp, A Dissertation on the Pageants or Dramatic Mysteries 
Anciently Performed at Coventry, (Coventry: Merridew and Son 1825). 
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thunder and lightning as brought down the steeple, demolished the 
chancel, and frightened the spectators out of their wits. 27 


With all these evidences of Franciscan sponsorship and parti- 
cipation in the medieval miracle plays, it is surprising to read 
Mr. Howlett’s statement that the Observant Friars, coming to 
England in the mid-fifteenth century, were forbidden to act in the 
plays. He bases this statement on one of the constitutions of the 


Observant reform within the Franciscan Order: 


Caveant fratres in festo sancti Nicholai seu Innocentium, vel 
quibuscunque aliis festis, vestes extraneas religiosas seu saeculares 
aut clericales vel mulibres sub specie devotionis induere; nec habitus 
fratrum saecularibus pro ludis faciendis accomodentur, sub poena 
amotionis confusibilis de conventu. 


Mr. Howlett makes the following comment: 


By these statutes the Observant Friars are clearly intended to 
abstain from the practice of acting mystery plays then prevalent among 
the Conventual Franciscans, for it is specially forbidden them to put 
on female, or indeed, any secular attire whatever pro ludis faci- 
endis. 78 


Although Mr. Howlett misreads and misinterprets the quoted 
conStitution, it appears that he has accidentally come upon the 
correct conclusion, namely, that the Franciscans of the Observant 
reform were to take no part in miracle plays. The ordinance in 
question has two definite sections, different in scope. The first 
says that the brethren are to beware that they do not, on the feast 
of St. Nicholas, Holy Innocents, or any other feasts, put on clothing 
extraneous to the Order, either secular, clerical, or of women, under 
the pretext of devotion. The second section of the statute says that 
the Franciscan habit shall not be given to lay people for use in 
plays. When it is recalled that the feasts of St. Nicholas and Holy 
Innocents were traditionally celebrated by the presentations of 
plays, the warning against putting on secular clothing by the Friars 
under the pretext of devotion would seem to be directed against 


their participation in the plays. It is to the second section of the 


27. George Oliver, History of Iloly Trinity Guild at Sleaford, (Lincoln: Edward 
B. Drury 1837), p. 74. 
28. Howlett, op. cit., xxv. 
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law, however, that the “pro ludis faciendis” phrase pertains, that 
dealing with the giving of the Franciscan habit to seculars, and 
not as Mr. Howlett says, to the wearing of extraneous clothing by 
the Friars. 79 

This constitution carries with it the implication that the 
Observants had deliberately turned away from;the Order’s traditional 
sponsorship of and participation in the religious plays, presumably 
because of abuses. The Observants did not even want the Fran- 
ciscan habit seen in the plays. Considering the statement of Stow 
and Holinshead about the devil appearing at a miracle play per- 
formance garbed as a Franciscan, it is not difficult to understand 
why the Observants felt that the time had come for the Franciscans 
to dissociate themselves completely from the plays. But, Dean Hook 


and the unknown writer to whom he refers seem to be too severe: 


One evil result we must allow may possibly and exceptionally 
have flowed from the custom of acting plays. He who was an enter- 
tainer in public had temptations to become an entertainer in a more 
private and less reputable way, and occasion has thus been given to 
a modern writer to say of the Franciscans that their jocularity and 
ribaldry made them the welcome associates of the licentious and 


profane. 2° 


Two other Franciscan connections with the medieval drama should 
be noted. One of the important source-books for the authors of the 
spiritual dramas was Meditationes Vitae Christi, long attributed to 
St. Bonaventure, but now known to have been written by the Fran- 
ciscan, John of the Cabbages. 31 Another indication of the Friars’ 
influence on the plays is seen from the fact that “no religious 


order was so closely connected with the medieval guilds as were 


29. The penalty calls for a word of explanation. The habit, according to the 
statute, was not to be given to seculars for use in plays, under pain of dishonor- 
able dismissal from the convent. This penalty was not directed against the Friars, 
as the grammatical structure of the second section of the statute shows. Solemn 
vows, moreover, were not dissolved for such relatively trivial offenses. The punish- 
ment of dismissal from the convent was levelled at the “famuli,” or lay servents, 
living in the community. These, with no religious bonds, could be dismissed at any 
time, equity and justice being observed. 

30. Walter F. Hook, Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury, (London: R. 
Bentley 1860-84), Ill, 56. 

31. Cf. Holzapfel, op. cit., p. 236. 
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the Minorites.”°? It is well known from the research of the last 
century and a half that the guilds were very active in fostering the 
miracle plays in England. With the abundant evidence of the Friars’ 
interest in the drama, the dramatic activity of the guilds ae be 
well supposed to reflect Franciscan influence. 

Simultaneously with the dramatic activity in England which has 
been cited, and largely responsible for it, there existed the tra 


ditional Franciscan spirit of joy, song, and poetry. 


Carols, sequences, oratorios, religious plays known as “miracles” 


or “mysteries,” hymns with popular tunes, parables, riddles, rhymes, 
proverbs, “biddings” .... and anecdotes were all features of the 
evangelising showmanship in which the Friars excelled. ® 


The above enumeration of the varied and somewhat spectacular 
devices used by the Franciscans confirms two things: their own 
spirit of ingenuous joy, and their conviction that the Franciscan 
apostolate should present the truths of the Catholic Faith in as 
many dramatic and appealing ways as possible. 

A tribute from an unfriendly source on this subject of the Fran- 
ciscan spirit of song carries great weight because of eminent compe- 
tence of the critic in literary matters. Dr. G.G. Coulton wrote 
privately: 

I am convinced that the movement connected with the names of 
Francis and Dominic is responsible far more than any other cause 
for the enormous progress in vivacity and breadth which characterizes 
the course of English literature in the thirteenth century. We see it 
in poetry: look how many really good love songs in MS. Harley 2253. 
It is partly chance that such a song book has survived; but I do not 


think it is only chance that we have so little before 1220, and so 
much in the century following 1220.4 


Aside from his warm praise of the wholesome influence of the 
Franciscan spirit upon English poetry, Dr. Coulton brings forward 
a most important consideration in the study of extant works of 


poetry and drama. That is the undoubtedly large body of works 


32. Ibid., p. 185. 

33. Goad, op. cit., pp. 146-7. 

34. Quoted by R. H. Robbins, “Authors of Middle English Lyrics,” Journal of 
English and German Philology, XXXIX (April 1940), 230-8. 
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destroyed in the debacle of the mid-sixteenth century. When the 
works that have come down to us, more or less by lucky chance as 
Dr. Coulton observes, show such a strong Franciscan influence on 
drama, poetry and song, it is safe to say that the entire body of 
these genres reflected a very great Franciscan influence. When the 
Franciscans are seen to have been active in nearly all of the 
Corpus Christi plays of which there is definite record, it is inter- 
esting to conjecture what may have been their part in the rest of the 
thirty-one cities of which is known merely the bare fact that these 


places had plays in conjunction with their celebrations of Corpus 
Christi. | 


It is our misfortune that, owing to the stricter observance of Holy 
Poverty and the more primitive state of painting, our ancestors [the 
English Grey Friars] did not attempt to depict these “pageants” on 
the walls of churches, as their contemporaries did so much in Italy. *® 


This general view of Franciscan influence on English poetry, 
song, and especially on early drama is well evaluated in relation 


to European culture as a whole by Brewer: 


From whatever point of view the history of the friars is regarded, 
whether in the poetical form of Dante’s “Divina Commedia,” or the 
romantic, as of Raymond Lully, .... or of the founder of experimental 
philosophy as Roger Bacon; whether as training the popular mind to 
science or elevating it by the representation of those mystery plays 
out of which the modern drama sprang, whether as that of the popular 
preacher wielding vast assemblages of men or captivating their fancies 
by the lighter forms of fiction, story, apologue, or anecdote, that 
history is alike remarkable. © 


II MDDLE ENGLISH CRITICISM OF RELIGIOUS DRAMA 

Speaking generally, Middle English criticism of religious drama 
was widely divergent and passed through several stages. 

Originally, of course, the religious drama, as a part of the 
Church’s liturgy, had the full approval of ecclesiastical authorities. 
The growth of the drama in England followed the same general 
pattern as in the other countries of Europe, under the maternal 


direction of the Catholic Church. Everywhere it can be noted that, 


35. Goad, op. cit., p- 169. 
36. Brewer, op. cit., Preface, I, lviii-lix. 
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from about the tenth century, alternating songs were combined with 
theatrical staging in the churches to make graphic the great truths 
of the Christian Gospel. %” 

But this incipient drama, with its strong appeal to the dramatic 
instinct of the English temperament, could not remain static. Texts 
of songs were enlarged and melody embellished; staging became 
more elaborate and vivid. These developments produced a change of 
profound importance; the religious dramas moved out of the 
churches. Thus severed from the necessary limitations of the litur- 
gy, they started their long reign as the most popular and influential 
source of entertainment and instruction for the English people. 

The change of locale also marked the beginning of the passage 
from direct church auspices and almost exclusive clergy partici- 
pation. The lay element began to be important, both in composition 
and presentation of the plays. This shift in influence witnessed a 
change of attitude toward the plays on the part of church authorities. 
Adverse criticism and legal restrictions appeared in official docu- 
ments of English dioceses early in the thirteenth century. As is 
generally the case, criticism and legislation were brought on by 
abuses; the profaning of churchyards by the eager spectators of the 
plays, and the appearance of some of the clergy in unbecoming 
roles are two specific reasons given in official documents for re- 
strictions on the religious dramas. But many of the members of the 
clergy continued sympathetic toward the plays, even to the extent 
of frequently lending vestments for them to the guilds, which, by the 
fourteenth century had become very active in the sponsorship and 
production of the miracle plays. 

At this point, with the sentiment in authoritative circles tending 
strongly to a condemnation of the lay-sponsored plays and clerical 
encouragement of them, two elements, one positive and one nega- 
tive, entered English religious life which profoundly altered the 
status of the religious drama; the first was the institution of the 


feast of Corpus Christi, the second, the rise of the Wycliffite heresy. 


37. Cf. W. Creizenach, “The Early Religious Drama,” The Cambridge History of 
English Literature, eds. A. W. Ward and A.R. Waller (New York; The Macmillan 
Go. 1939); V; 56. 
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The feast of Corpus Christi, with the drama and splendor of the 
procession with the Blessed Sacrament, found a ready acceptance 
in English hearts. Already by 1318, its celebration with great 
solemnity was a standard feature of the English ecclesiastical year, 
and soon became the high point of English devotion. How soon 
religious drama became a part of the Corpus Christi celebration in 
England is impossible to determine exactly. But, that it was very 
early is testified by the indulgences granted by Pope Clement VI 
in the mid-fourteenth century to those who took part in the plays at 
Chester and Coventry.*® It has been asserted that the relation be- 
tween the processions and the plays was so intimate that dramatic 
scenes were enacted at various points of the procession route. 
Mr. Lawrence Blair, however, has shown that there is no evidence 
for such a union of liturgy and drama in England.%9 But it is very 
evident that the institution of the feast of Corpus Christi was the 
occasion of a new rapprochement between the Church and medieval 
drama. 

Mr. E.K. Chambers observes: “Such opposition to the religious 
drama as can be traced after the thirteenth century came not from 
the heads of the Church, but from its heretics.”4° The most vocal 
of these were Wycliffe and his followers. It is difficult to determine 
the real reason for their hatred of the miracle plays. One searches 
even the Wycliffite tract A Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge in vain for 
even one reasonable objection to the plays; there are only un- 
founded charges which beg the question of whether the plays are 
morally good or at least indifferent. The vociferous outcry of the 
heretics did, however, have an effect; it highlighted the conviction 
of Catholic authorities of the complete legitimacy of presenting 


biblical scenes and saints’ lives in dramatic form. This is not to 


38. Cf. R. W. Chambers, “Coventry Plays,” The Book of Days, (London: W. and 
R. Chambers, Ltd. 1914). 

39. Lawrence Blair, *A Note on the Relation of the Corpus Christi Procession 
to the Corpus Christi Play in England,” Modern Language Notes, LV (February 
1940), 83-95. There was such a practice in France as is related by A. Cahour, 
“Dramatic Mysteries of the 15th and 16th Centuries,” The Catholic World, | (August, 
1865), 580-601. 

40. E. K. Chambers, op. cit., II, 102. 
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say that there were no protests by orthodox ecclesiastics. The 
plays were constantly tending toward abuses; the rebukes were 
always against these excesses, rather than the plays as such. A 
modern writer cites two reasons which no doubt helped keep the 
plays acceptable, their beauty and dignity. 


The Ober Ammergau plays .... by their beauty and dignity have 
done much to enable the nineteenth century to understand these medi- 
eval “miracles” and to comprehend that they were an elevating influ- 
ence to our simple ancestors. # 


This point has some importance because many critics of the 
medieval dramas seem to overstress the humorous and boisterous 
elements of the plays, to the detriment of the devotional. 

The truth of Mr. E.K. Chambers’ remark that after the thirteenth 
century such opposition to the religious dramas as can be traced 
came from heretics, is seen by an examination of specific, extant 
criticisms. There are five such criticisms in English literature 
prior to 1400. Of these, four are Wycliffite, one of which is by 
Wycliffe himself; the fifth is by the orthodox Mannyng, and, re- 
flecting his correct doctrine does not condemn the plays in toto, 
but only what he considers abuses. 

The significant treatments of \‘i:ddle English drama before 1400 
are A Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge, and On the Minorite Friars. The 
former is a Wycliffite tract dating from the end of the fourteenth 
century.42 The burden of this tract is a three-fold charge against 
the religious plays. First, they promote errors in belief; second, 
they contradict Christ; and, finally, they scorn God. The piece is 
typically Wycliffite in violence of tone. It is full of Scriptural texts 
which have been wrenched from their context; they are employed in 
distorted meanings to demonstrate that the religious plays are com- 
pletely evil and the work of the devil. In all his attempts to prove 
his assertions the author assumes what he wishes to demonstrate. 
“The opinions expressed do not appear to have any weight either 
of popular or of ecclesiastical sentiment behind them; but they 


curiously antedate the histriomastic tracts of many a sixteenth and 


4}. Hook, op. cit., III, 56. 
42. First edited by Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae Antiquae, 
(London: John R. Smith 1845), II, 42-57, from British Museum MS. Add. 24, 202. 
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seventeenth century Puritan.”*? But the work does have value for 
the student of the medieval plays. It gives a list - the only such 
to have yet come to light - of the good effects claimed for the plays 
by their proponents, viz.: 1) The plays are given for the reverence 
and worship of God, 2) by them many are converted from an evil 
to a good life, 3) the sight of Christ’s Passion often moves men to 
tears, 4) some are drawn to religion through the plays who are not 
affected by other means, 5) men must have some recreation; why not 
this of a good sort?, 6) there is noobjection to paintings of miracles; 
why then to dramatic portrals of them? 

A Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge is also of service in providing the 
key to an unexplained charge against the Franciscans in On the 
Minorite Friars, namely, that they dishonored St. Paul. This charge 
and its supposed basis here referred to will be discussed. further 
on in the present paper. 

The other significant treatment of miracle plays in English 
literature prior to 1400, and the work to be the subject of detailed 
examination here, is On the Minorite Friars. It is a verse satire of 
Wycliffite authorship preserved in MS. Cotton Cleopatra B. 2. Wright 


assigns it to the year 1382.*4 


Ill. ON THE MINORITE FRIARS=AN ANALYSIS AND INTERPRETATION 
It is proposed here to make a study of the verse satire On the 
Minorite Friars for the value it possesses as the only extant piece 
of Middle English literature which expressly treats of the Fran- 
ciscans and their activities in religious drama. 
The edition of the poem by J.S. Brewer has been adopted as the 
basic text for this analysis because it appears to be the most com- 


plete version.** The question of a complete text appears to have 


43. E. K. Chambers, op. cit., II, 103. 

44. Thomas Wright, Political Poems and Songs, (Rolls Series, London: Longman, 
Green, Longmans and Roberts 1859), I, lxix. 

45. J.S. Brewer, Monumenta Franciscana, (Rolls Series, London: Longman, Brown, 
Green, Longmans and Roberts 1858), I, Appendix XI, 606-8. This is one of the 
four editions of the poem which have been printed from the unique MS. Cotton 
Cleopatra B. 2. The others are: Thomas Wright and James Halliwell, Reliquiae 
Antiquae, (London: John Russel Smith 1845), I, 322; Thomas Wright, Political 
Poems and Songs, (Rolls Series, London: Longman, Green, Longmans and Roberts 
1859), I 268-70; W. Heuser, “With an O and an I,” Anglia, XXVII (1904), 282-319. 
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a three-fold importance; first, the clues which the most complete 
text give to the author’s identity; second, the effect a complete 
text has on the validity of the author’s testimony against the Fran- 
ciscans; and third, the evaluation which a complete text makes 
possible of two modern commentaries on the poem. 

With regard to the author’s identity, a recent commentator at- 
tempts to show that this bitter piece was written by a man who had 


left the Franciscan Order. *© He writes: 


One of the most scurrilous attacks on the Franciscans is a long 
political poem written in Middle English by a man who confesses in 
it that he had left the Order. Here is a verse [sic] of this venomous 
diatribe: 

They preach all of poverty but love it naught 

For good meat for their mouths the town is 
through sought 

Wide their dwellings and wondrously wrought. 

Murder and whoredom full dear have we” bought! 


Goad bases his whole argument of the poet’s having been a 
member of the Franciscan Order on the word “we.” But none of the 
editors supposedly working directly from the manuscript reproduce 
the word “we” in this line. Their version of the verses in question 


reads: 


Thai preche alle of pouert, bot that love thai 
noght 

For gode mete to thair mouthe the toun is 
thurgh soght 

Wyde are thair wonnynges, and wonderfully 
wroght; 

Murder and horedome ful dere has it boght. 


The conclusion is that the primary source, as quoted by four 
editors, does not support Goad’s reading, nor, as a result, his claim 
that the author was an ex-Franciscan. Goad, very favorable to the 
Franciscans, appears to have changed the reading of the text of 
the poem in order to weaken the author’s charges as having come 


from a disgruntled ex-Franciscan. A closing couplet of the poem, 


Albert S. Cook (ed.), A Literary Middle English Reader, (Boston: The Athenaeum 
Press 1915), pp. 364-5 also printed the poem, but acknowledged that he had quoted 
from Wright’s Political Poems and Songs. 

46. Goad, op. cit., pp. 116-7. 

47. The italics are ours. 
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however, which is quoted only be Brewer, offers strong evidence 
that the poet had been a friar in one of the mendicant orders, 


Lord God, that with paynes ille mankynde boght 
so dere 


Let neuer man after me haue will for to make 
him frere. 48 


Is it safe to accept Brewer’s concluding lines against the reading 
of three other authorities, also working directly from the same 
manuscript? It would seem not. But there is further light shed on 
this question if the contents of MS. Cotton Cleopatra B. 2 are con- 
sidered in their entirety. Brewer, in an introductory note to the 
works of this manuscript, says: 


The following curious poems, all in the same hand, and evidently 
by the same author, are found in an early paper manuscript containing 
several Tracts connected with the history of the Franciscan Order. 
-»-. Of the author, who had been a novice in the Order of St. Francis, 
and had abandoned it to become a follower of Wycliffe, nothing is 
known beyond what he has chosen to communicate respecting himself 
in these poems. *9 


The poems referred to are four in number, all dealing with friars 
in England and their alleged crimes. The first is a long Latin piece 
which attacks various orders of ecclesiastics, with much attention 
given to the mendicant orders. The second and third are in English, 
and like the first, are violent against the mendicant orders, the 
third tracing their genealogy back to Cain, the first murderer. The 
fourth is unique in that it is directed specifically against the Friars 
Minor, upbraiding them for their dramatic presentations. 

Of particular interest in the question at hand is the third poem, 
in which the author states that he had been a friar. But, contrary to 
Brewer’s assertion, he does not state in which of the mendicant 
orders he had been a novice. The two final stanzas of this poem 


read: 


Ful wysely con thai preche and say; 
Bot as thai preche no thing do thai. 
I was a frere ful many a day, 


48. Brewer, op. cit., I, 608. 
49. Ibid., p. 591. 
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Therefor the sothe I wote. 

But when I sawe that thair lyvyng 
Acordyd not to thair preching, 
Of I cast my frer clothing, 

And wyghtly went my gate. 

Other leve ne toke I none, 

From ham when I went, 

Bot toke ham to the devel enone 
The priour and the covent. 


Out of the ordre thof I be gone 
Apostata ne am [ none, 

Of twelve monethes me wanted one, 
And odde days nyen or ten. 

Away to wende I made me boun 
Or tyme come of professioun, 

I went my way thurghout the toun 
In syght of many men. 

Lord God that with paynes ille 
Mankynde boght so dere 

Let never man after me have wille 
For to make him frere. © 


It is evident that these last lines, printed as a quatrain by Wright, 
are the same which form the couplet with which Brewer ends the 
fourth poem of the manuscript, On the Minorite Friars. 

From this investigation of sources the following seem to be 
legitimate conclusions: First, that Brewer’s contention that all 
four poems of religious satire in MS. Cotton Cleopatra B. 2 are of 
common authorship may be considered reasonably certain; violence 
of tone, similarity of subject, identical refrain, and common vo- 
cabularly seem to point strongly to a single author. Second, contrary 
to Brewer and Goad, the author does not say that he had been a 
Franciscan, but merely that he was a friar in one of the mendicant 
orders. His complete ignorance of the life of St. Francis, as will 
become evident in the following commentary on the poem against the 
Franciscans, even seems to exclude the possibility of his ever 
having been a Franciscan. Third, that after leaving his order before 
profession of vows he became a fervent disciple of Wycliffe. 
Commentators on the poem are unanimous in this opinion. All the 
poems of the manuscript, moreover, are impregnated by their author 


with Wycliffite ideas, and Wycliffe himself is praised as a great 


50. Wright, op. cit., I, 268. 
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religious reformer. On the Minorite Friars seems to suggest that 
the author was one of Wycliffe’s Poor Priests; indications of this 
will be noted in the analysis of the poem. Fourth, as a disciple 
of Wycliffe, the author’s charges against the friars must be carefully 
weighed, for Wycliffe and his followers were in bitter conflict with 
the mendicant orders. This was particularly true of the Franciscans 
who were champions of the orthodoxy and papal prerogatives which 
Wycliffe was attempting to undermine. Mr. Hutton, referring to On 
the Minorite Friars, cautions: 


In attacking as it does, not merely the failings of the Friars, but 
their whole history, ..... it throws suspicion upon all evidence against 
the mendicants. It is the work of an enemy, and strongly urges upon 
us the question whether we can admit against the Friars the attacks 
of their foes. 


Fifth, the lines “Lord God that with paynes ille, etc.,” with which 
Brewer concludes the fourth poem of the manuscript, but which 
Wright placed at the end of the third poem, can be accepted as 
evidence because of the common authorship of all four poems of 
the manuscript. Sixth, the other variant readings of the four editions 
printed from the manuscript do not affect interpretation; they are 
noteworthy mainly for their number. 

The verse satire On the Minorite Friars, according to Brewer’s 
reading and division, has eight stanzas.°* The first and last are 


of four lines each; the first rhymes aaaa, the last bbaa. Stanzas 


@ 


two to seven have a rhyme scheme of bbaaaa. The “a” lines have 


seven stresses; the “b” lines are an “O and an |” refrain of six 
stresses each. Wright in Political Poems and Songs assigns the 
work to 1382.3 

That this poem is an attack on the religious dramatic presen- 
tations of the Franciscans seems clear from the scenes described, 
and also from the common opinion of commentators. The charges 


the author makes find their reasonable interpretations if one as- 


51. Edward Hutton, The Franciscans in England 1224-1538, (London: Constable 
and Co., Ltd. 1926), p. 198. 

52. The other editors, omitting the important final couplet with which Brewer 
closes the poem, present the work as having seven six-line stanzas, with the “O and 
I” refrain as a closing rather than an opening couplet of each stanza. 


53. Wright, op. cit., I, lxix. 
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sumes them to be directed against dramatic portrayals. All authori- 
ties who treat this poem, with the exception of Cook, accept it as 
an attack on the miracle plays given by the Friars Minor. Cook 
suggests in a headnote that the author seems to be describing 
pictorial representations. This assertion is perhaps best answered 
by recalling that the author is a Wycliffite and that this sect had no 
objection to pictorial representations of sacred scenes, as is 
clearly learned from a study of the Wycliffite Tretise of Miraclis 
Pleyinge. 

The first stanza of On the Minorite Friars is introductory and 


thematic: 


Of thes frer mynour me thenkes moch wonder, 
That waxen are thus hauteyn, that som tyme 
weren under; 
Among men of holy chirch thai maken mochel blonder 
Nou he that sytes vs aboue make ham sone to sonder! 4 


The general charge is made that the Franciscans have become 
haughty and a source of confusion in the English church. The 
author then asks that God will soon disperse them. A good proof 
that the author’s opinion of the Franciscans was merely a biased, 
partisan view of the Wycliffites is seen from a letter written by 
King Henry IV which warmly defends the Franciscans and severely 
censures the VWycliffites for their attacks on the Friars Minor; the 
king attributes these attacks to the evil spirit and the malice and 
ill will of the Wycliffites. The monarch says that he knows that the 
sons of St. Francis are assiduous and continuous in their prayers 
for the kingdom, and deserve good treatment from the English 
people. 

The refrain couplet which opens the second stanza lays the 
foundation for the specific attack on the dramatic presentations 


of the Franciscans: 


With an O and an [* thai praysen not Seynt Poule; 
Thai lyen on Seyn Fraunceys, by my fader soule. *” 


54. In the present paper the spelling of this middle English peom is that given 
by Brewer. 

55. Cf. Dugdale, op. cit., VI, Part 3, (1508). 

56. Cf. W. Heuser, “With an O and an I,” Anglia, XXVII (1904), pp. 282-319 for a 
discussion of this common refrain. 

57. Cf. B. J. Whiting, “By My Fader Soul,” Journal of English and German 
Philology, XLIV (January 1945), pp. 1-8 for a treatment of the force and meaning 
of this oath. 
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The basis for the attack is two-fold; first the Friars Minor do 
not honor St. Paul, and second, they lie about St. Francis. 

The charge of not honoring St. Paul is obscure until a study is 
made of another Wycliffite work, A Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge, 
referred to previously in the present paper. In this tract one of the 
indictments levelled at miracle plays is the author’s gratis assertion 
that the plays contradict St. Paul’s inspired word, “Faith then 
cometh by hearing.”°® In the sectary’s opinion the proponents of 
miracle plays put more value on dramas than on sermons, therefore 
“thai praysen not Seynt Poule.” The Franciscans by sponsoring 
and presenting miracle plays lay themselves open to this charge. 

As to lying about St. Francis, this accusation shows that the 
Franciscans whom the author is about to castigate were representing 
what they claimed were scenes from the life of St. Francis. The 
poet, however, felt that the Friars were lying about the phenomena 
in the life of their founder. In this he betrays himself as a very 
ignorant man, for three of the eight stanzas of the poem tell about 
representations treating of the impression of the Sacred Stigmata 
in the hands, feet and side of the Poverello, a fact which, by the 
latter half of the fourteenth century, was so commonly known as to 
belong to the body of Catholic tradition. But two modern critics, in 
trying to identify the scenes referred to in the poem, also show 
themselves ignorant of facts and the source on which the Friars 
Minor were drawing, the Legenda Maior of St. Bonaventure. These 
commentators therefore commit themselves to some untenable views. 


Wright says: 


A second English song on the Friars is directed chiefly against 
the Minorites, who appear to be satirized in it for the use they made 
of pageants and theatrical shows to impose upon the uneducated 
classes. The writer describes them as hanging up a representative 
of the Redeemer with wings and other grotesque accessories, on a 
tree (or wooden cross), while in another play a Friar acted also the 
part of Christ, with a wound in his side and others in his hands 


and feet.....°” 


E.K. Chambers in a footnote makes the following statement: 


“There is ..... a satiric English poem .... against the miracle plays 


58. Romans 10:17. 
59. Wright, op. cit., I, lxix. The italics are ours. 
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of the ‘frer mynours,’ apparently at Rome....®° An examination of the 
pertinent passages later in this study will show how far these 
writers misunderstood the scenes presented by the friars and de 
scribed by the poet. 

After the refrain cited, in which general charges were made, the 
author proceeds to his first specific accusation: 


First thai gabben on God, that alle men may se, 
When thai hangen him on hegh on a grene tre, 

With leves and with blossemes that bright are of ble, 
That was never Goddes Son, by my leute.® 


In postulating the theory that all the scenes mentioned in the 
poem under consideration dealt in some way with the life of 
St. Francis, this scene is difficult to identify It is readily ascer- 
tainable from St. Bonaventure that St. Francis was granted many 
visions of Our Lord, and all the other scenes described in On the 
Minorite Friars are traceable to the Legenda Maior, but a vision 
which meets the description in the above stanza is not recorded. 
It should be recalled, however, that devotion to the crucified God- 
Man was one of the outstanding features of the life and preaching 
of St. Francis. The crucifixion scene above described would seem 
to be a reemphasis by the English Franciscans that devotion to 
Christ on the Cross was the peculiar message of Francis to the 
world, and the setting in which his own life should be viewed. @ 

The verse in the stanza under consideration which describes 
the Cross of the Savior as decorated “with leves and with blossemes 


that bright are of ble” seems to show a poetic touch added to the 


60. E. K. Chambers, op. cit., II, 102. The italics are ours. 

61. Similar sentiments about the dramatic portrayal of the Crucifixion are ex- 
pressed in A Tretise of Miraclis Pleyinge. 

62. “The lively imagination and quick sensibilities of St. Francis .... realized 
for him.... the earthly life of our Lord and His human relationships. The way in 
which he strove to conform himself literally to our Lord’s precepts and example 
indicate the direction of his thoughts..... Hence the prominence given by him and 
his followers to the bodily sufferings of Christ...... The Franciscan Friar in- 
sisted on the humanity of the Son of God; he dwelt on His poverty and sufferings 
CNC Be fener 0 Undoubtedly also the favour with which these doctrines were 
received by the people tempted the friar to carry them to extravagant lengths, to 
degrade them by gross, sensualized images and representations which lost him the 
influence he had once possessed, and turned all reverence for him into ridicule and 
contempt.” Brewer, op. cit., I, xxxviii. 
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crucifixion scene to signify the mystical truth that history’s 
bloodiest gibbet of death was paradoxically mankind’s new Tree of 
Life, bringing forth in profusion the leaves and blossoms of super- 
natural grace. 

But the poet sees in all this only the most blasphemous mockery 
and deception. The refrain couplet which opens the third stanza, 


used as a transition, states: 


With an O and an I men wenen that thai wede 
To carpe so of clergy thai can not thair Crede.® 


In other words, the Franciscans, guilty of the awful crimes he 
is describing, are in no position to carp at those of the clergy so 
ignorant as not to know the Apostles’ Creed. % 

The poet then goes on to describe the next scene which met his 


eye and roused him to anger: 


Thai haue done him on a croys fer vp in the skye, 
And festned on hym wyenges, as he shuld flie; 
This fals feyned byleue shal thai soure bye 

On that louelych Lord so for to lye. 


To one in touch with the Catholic thought of the fourteenth centu- 
ry this scene would have been immediately intelligible; the Friars 
Minor were re-enacting the culminating point of St. Francis’ love 
of the Crucified - the impression in the Poverello’s hands, feet 
and side of Christ’s Sacred Stigmata. In order to better visualize 
the scene described by the poet, and to vouch for its authenticity 
reference to the primary source is necessary. This primary source 
is St. Bonaventure’s Legenda Maior; St. Bonaventure knew the 
facts from Brother Leo, St. Francis’ close companion, who was an 


eye witness of the phenomenon. 


63. Cook in a Literary Middle English Reader edits this line to read: *To carpe 
so of clergy that can not thair Crede.” This is an eminently reasonable substitution 
for the manuscript’s “thai,” and makes the line clearly express what seems to have 
been the poet’s evident meaning. Cook, op. cit., p. 364. 

64. One of the principal activities of the Franciscans in England was to raise 
the level of clerical learning. Cf. A. Ge Little, Studies in English Franciscan 
History, Manchester 1917, Historic Series No. 29), Lecture V, pp. 158 ff. The 
poet’s indignation at the Friars’ criticism of ignorant clergymen may offer a hint 
that the author, after putting off the garb of a mendicant novice, had become one of 


Wycliffe’s Poor Priests. They were notorious for their ignorance. 


al 
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Fidelis revera famulus et minister Christi, Franciscus, biennio 
ante quam spiritum redderet caelo, cum in loco excelso seorsum, qui 
mons Alverniae dicitur .... supermarum coepit immissionum cumu- 
latius dona sentire. Dum igitur seraphicis desideriorum ardoribus 
sursum ageretur in Deum, et affectus compassiva teneritudine in eum 
transformaretur, cui ex caritate nimia crucifigi complacuit; quodam 
mane circa festum Exaltationis Sanctae Crucis, in latere montis orans, 
vidit quasi speciem unius Seraph, sex alas tam fulgidas quam ignitas 
habentem, de caelorum sublimitate descendere. Qui volatu celerrimo 
ad aeris locum viro Dei propinquum perveniens, non solum alatus, 
sed et crucifixus apparuit; manus quidem et pedes habens extensos 
et cruci affixos, alas vero sic miro modo hinc inde dispositas, ut 
duas supra caput erigeret, duas ad volandum extenderet, duabus vero 
reliquis totum corpus circumplectendo velaret. Hoc videns vehementer 
obstupuit, mistumque dolori gaudium mens ejus incurrit; ..... Disparens 
itaque visio post arcarnum ac familiare colloquium, mentem ipsius 
seraphico interius inflammavit ardore; carnem vero Crucifixo con- 
formi exterius insignivit effigie, tamquam si ad ignis liquefactivam 
virtutem praeambulam sigillativa quaedam esset impressio sub- 
secuta. Statim namque in manibus ejus et pedibus apparere coeperunt 
signa clavorum, ipsorum capitibus in inferiore parte manuum et superi- 
ori pedum apparentibus, et eorum acuminibus existentibus ex adverso. 
Dextrum quoque latus, quasi lancea transfixum, rubra cicatrice obdu- 
ctum erat; quo saepe sanguinem sacrum effundens, tunicam et 
femoralia respergebat. © 


From the above quotation it is clear that the Wycliffite poet 
misinterpreted when he identified him who was on a cross and 
wearing wings as representing Christ the Lord. Historically it was 
one of the Seraphim who appeared to St. Francis, in the form of 
the Crucified, but retaining his identity as an angel, as it attested 
by his six Seraph’s wings. To the author, however, the scene is 
another monstrous blasphemy against God and a deception of the 
people. There would seem to be a question here as to whether the 
poet was ignorant of what the scene portrayed and its historical 
basis, or, knowing the miracle referred to, the author was attempting 
to discredit it. The wording seems to imply the former; throughout 
the poem, in fact, the author appears aware only that the Friars 
Minor were presenting scenes which they claimed to be taken from 
the life of St. Francis; he nowhere shows an acquaintance with the 


historical facts upon which these dramatic portrayals were based. 


65. St. Bonaventure, op. cit., VII, 542-3. The italics are ours. 
66. Cf IsaisiG-22; 
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This ignorance may be advanced as a strong argument that it had 
not been a Franciscan novitiate in which the author had spent some 
ten months. 

The refrain which opens the fourth stanza expresses for the first 
time in this poem a wish frequently stated in the satiric poems of 
MS. Cotton Cleopatra B. 2, namely, the annihilation of friars, in this 
instance specifically Franciscans. 


With an O and an I one sayd ful stille: 
Armachan distroy ham, if it is Goddes wille!™ 


Armachan, identified as Richard Fitz-Ralph, Archbishop of 
Armagh, seems to be appealed to by the poet as a kind of patron 
saint of the Wycliffites. This impression is confirmed by a strophe 
of the satiric Latin poem which is the first of the four works in 
MS. Cotton Cleopatra B. 2: 


Armacan, quem celo Dominus coronavit 
Discordes tantumodo fratres adunavit 
Sed magno miraculo Wyclif coruscavit 
Cum fratres et monachos simul collocavit 


67. Armachan, or as the name appears in ecclesiastical documents Armachanum, 
designates the archbishop of Armagh, Ireland. The significance of the appeal to 
archbishop of Armagh to destroy the Franciscans becomes evident when it is 
learned that in the mid-fourteenth century the see of Armagh was held by Richard 
Fitz-Ralph, widely known as one of the bitterest enemies of the mendicant orders. 
Lingard notes that the extreme popularity of the mendicant orders awakened the 
jealousy of their rivals; Fitz-Ralph openly accused them before the Holy Father, 
and Wycliffe, treading in the footsteps of Fitz-Ralph as a friar-hater, maintained 
that a life of mendicancy was contrary to the Gospel, and that the friars by es- 
pousing the ideal of mendicancy were involved in fifty heresies. Cf. John Lingard, 
The History of England, (Edinburgh: John Grant 1902), II, 256-6. Father Wadding 
observes that Friar Roger Conway, a lector at Oxford, and twenty-second provincial 
of the English Franciscan Province, strenuously defended the Franciscans in the 
curia at Rome against Fitz-Ralph. Cf. Lucas Waddingus, Annales Minorum, (Quarac- 
chi, prope Florentiam: Tipografia Barbera 1932), IX, 308. Heuser, in speaking of 
On the Minorite Friars, correctly identifies “Armachan” as Richard Fitz-Ralph; but 
is led to an erroneous conclusion by the fact that Fitz-Ralph was archbishop of 
Armagh; Heuser claims that On the Minorite Friars is Irish in origin and reference 
rather than English. (Cf. Heuser, op. cit.). Gasquet makes it possible to correct 
this error by observing that in 1346, Fitz-Ralph was Dean of Lichfield in England, 
which explains why an English Wycliffite appealed to the archbishop of an Irish 
see. Cf. Abbot Gasquet, Parish Life in Medieval England, (New York: Benziger 
Bros. 1906), p. 185. 
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With an O and an I consortes effecti 
Quovis adversario dicunt sunt protecti. 


Fitz-Ralph was not a heretic, but he was a bitter opponent of 
the mendicant orders; Wycliffe and his followers therefore adopted 
Fitz-Ralph as a heavenly intercessor in their fight against the 
mendicants. Fitz-Ralph certainly died in 1360. If, therefore, the 


verse: ‘ speak ; 
Armachan distroy ham, if it is Goddes wille! 


is being correctly interpreted as an appeal to Fitz-Ralph to use his 
intercession in heaven for the destruction of the friars, the poem 
On the Minorite Friars can surely be dated after ] 360. 

The quatrain which follows the “Armachan” refrain in On the 
Minorite Friars is difficult to interpret as to the dramatic scene 
which it describes: 


Ther comes one out of the skye in a grey goun 
As it were an hoghyerd hyand to toun; 

Thai haue mo goddes then we, I say by Mahoun 
All men vnder ham that euer beres croun. 


The only thing related of the new scene being described is that 
“Ther comes one out of the skye in a grey goun.” The grey gown is 
undoubtedly the Franciscan habit, inasmuch as this whole poem 


is treating of the “frer mynours,” 


as is stated in the opening lines; 
the “grey goun” was such an identifying mark of the Franciscans 
that they were most commonly referred to as the Grey Friars. If 
this stanza, however, is considered in relation to the lines of the 
poem immediately preceding it would appear that these lines are 
the complement to the description of the Stigmata-bearing Seraph, 
namely, St. Francis raised in ecstasy to receive the Sacred Wounds. 
An examination of St. Bonaventure’s description of the impression 
of the Stigmata, as quoted above, does not support the interpretation 
by which the English Friars portrayed St. Francis as raised from the 
ground. This feature was a later legendary accretion to the his- 


torical facts. Giotto painted the Stigmatization as St. Bonaventure 


68. Literally Mohamet; in Middle English literature this could mean a god (false), 
a horrible creature or even a devil. Here it seems to be an oath taken in Satan’s 
name. Cf. James A. H. Murray, A New English Dictionary, (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press 1908), VI, 38. 
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had related it; later artists, however, showed St. Francis in a state 
of levitation. It was this later artistic interpretation of the historical 
event which the English Friars seem to have adopted. 

The closing couplet of stanza four makes the charge that the 
Franciscans have become rich, a stock accusation of Wycliffe and 
his followers. It is true that the observance of poverty had become 
lax in some points in some places; but that the Franciscans had 
completely abandoned poverty, the fundamental virtue of the Order, 
is in no way true. Testimony of this is given by Lugdale, who points 
out that the Franciscans escaped the first decree of dissolution 
of Henry VIII; they were too poor to come under the provisions of 
the Spoliation Act. And later when all the religious houses were 
expropriated, the records and remarks of the royal appraisers re- 
peatedly mention that there was little of which they could despoil 
the Franciscan houses. ©9 
The author’s reference to himself as belonging to a group when 


’ again leads to speculation 


he says “Thai have mo goddes then we,’ 
as to his identity. This reference offers proof that after leaving 
the novitiate of one of the mendicant orders the author had associ- 
ated himself with another community of some kind. What would this 
be other than Wycliffe’s Poor Priests? 

Stanza five opens with a refrain which echoes the sentiment which 


opened stanza four, a wish for the destruction of the Franciscans: 


With an O and an I, why shuld thai not be shent? 
Ther wantes noght bot afyre that that uere alle brent. 


From this the poet goes on to describe an entirely new dramatic 


scene: 


Went I forther on my way in that same tyde; 

Ther I sawe a frere blede in myddes of his syde; 
Bothe in hondes and in fete had he woundes wyde. 
To serve to that same frere the Pope mot abyde. 


The refrain which opens stanza six is necessary to complete the 


description of this scene: 


With an O and an I, I wonder of thes dedes, 
To sea Pope holde a dishe why] the frer bledes. 


69. Cf. Dugdale, op. cit., VI, Part 3, (1534), and Brewer, op. cit., I, xx. 
70. The thought grouping in this section of the poem seems to offer a strong 
argument that the stanzaic pattern adopted by the other editors, as cited earlier in 


the present chapter, is a more logical one than that employed by Brewer. 
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While the scene described in the foregoing lines of stanzas five 
and six is new, it is based upon the phenomenon recalled in the 
preceding two stanzas, the impression of the Sacred Stigmata on 
St. Francis. Consistent with his comments in the earlier stanzas, 
the author seems entirely ignorant of the fundamental fact of the 
Stigmata, and a subsequent occurrence in connection with it which 
the Friars were recalling. But the poet has a modern counterpart 
in Mr. E.K. Chambers, who, from the mention of a pope, makes the 
following observation: “There is .... a satiric English poem .... 


against the miracle plays of the ‘frer mynours,’ apparently at 


Rome..... 7! 


The interpretation of this scene becomes clear from further study 
of St. Bonaventure’s Legenda Maior, which relates a vision of the 


stigmatized St. Francis to Pope Gregory IX after the saint’s death: 


Felicis namque recordationis dominus Gregorius Papa nonus, de 
quo vir sanctus prophetando praedixerat, quod ad dignitatem foret 
apostolicam sublimandus, antequam crucis signiferum catalogo Sanc- 
torum ascriberet, scrupulum quendam dubitationis in corde gerebat de 
vulnere laterali. Nocte vero quadam, sicut ipse felix antistes referebat 
cum lacrymis, beatus ei Franciscus, quadam faciei praetensa duritia, 
in somnis apparuit et haesitationem cordis ipsius dedarguens, elevavit 
brachium dextrum, detexit vulnus phialamque poposcit ab ipso, ut 
scaturientem reciperet sanguinem, qui ex latere defluebat. Obtulit 
in visione Summus Pontifex phialam postulatam, quae usque ad sum- 
mum sanguine profluente de latere videbatur impleri. Ex tunc ad 
illud sacrum miraculum tanta coepit devotione affici et aemulatione 
fervere, ut nullo modo pati posset, quod aliquis praefulgentia illa 
signa superba praesumeret impugnatione fuscare, quin eum severa 


increpatione feriet. 72 


The author of On the Minorite Friars, not understanding the scene, 
points out what appears to him an incongruity “To se a Pope holde 
a dishe whyl the frer bledes.” The English Franciscans, however, 
were faithfully representing what Pope Gregory IX himself had 
strongly affirmed. 73 


71. E. K. Chambers, op. cit., II, 102. The italics are ours. 

72. St. Bonaventure, op. cit., VII, 550. The italics are ours. 

73. It is interesting to note in connection with the above-mentioned vision that 
Father Wadding relates that in the Province of Pennensi, in the Coenobia Fonticu- 
larum, there was conserved an ampulla of the blood of St. Francis which effervesced 
each year on the feast of the impression of the Sacred Stigmata. Op. cit., IX, 241. 
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In the body of stanza seven the poet describes the only scene 
which appealed to him, the sight of a Franciscan in a burning 


chariot: 


A cart was made al of fyre, as it shuld be; 

A Gray frere ] sawe ther inne, that best lyked me. 
Wele I wote thai shal be brent, by my leute; 

God graunte me that grace that I may it se. 


St. Bonaventure’s Legenda Maior was also the source for this 


striking scene: 


Contrahentibus autem Fratribus moram in loco praefato, vir sanctus 
die quadam Sabbati civitatem intravit Assisii, praedicaturus mane 
diei dominicae, ut moris erat, in ecclesia cathedrali. Cumque in 
quodam tugurio sito in horto canonicorum vir Deo devotus in oratione 
Dei more solito pernoctaret,:corporaliter absentatus a filiis; ecce, 
fere media noctis hora, quibusdam ex Fratribus quiescentibus, qui- 
busdam perseverantibus in orando, currus igneus mirandi splendoris, 
per ostium domus intrans, huc atque illuc per domicilium tertio se 
convertit, supra quem globus lucidus residebat, qui solis habens 
aspectum, noctem clarere fecit. Obstupefacti sunt vigilantes, excitati 
simul et exterriti dormientes, et non minus senserunt cordis claritatem 
quam corporis, dum ex virtute mirandi luminis alterius alteri con- 
scientia nuda fuit. Intellexerunt namque concorditer omnes videntibus 
invicem universis in cordibus singulorum, sanctum Patrem absentem 
corpore, praesentem spiritu, tali transfiguratum effigie, supernis ir- 
radiatum fulgoribus et ardoribus inflammatum supernaturali virtute in 
curru splendente simul et igneo sibi;demonstrari a Domino, ut tanquam 
veri Israelitae post illum incederent, qui virorum spiritualium, ut 
alter Elias, factus fuerat a Deo currus et auriga. Credendum sane, 
quod ille horum simplicium aperuit oculos ad preces Francisci, ut 
viderent magnalia Dei, qui oculos quondam aperuerat pueri ad vi- 
dendum montem plenum equorum et igneorum curruum in circuitu 
Elisei.” 


From the above quotation all the details of the dramatic portrayal 
described by the poet can be identified; the English Friars were 
representing St. Francis’ mystic appearance in a fiery chariot to 
his brethren at Rivo Torto. Wright, in commenting on this scene, 
makes a very natural error if one is unacquainted with the literary 


source used by the Friars: “Further on appeared a grey friar ina 


cart made of fire, of course intended to represent Elias carried up 


74. St. Bonaventure, op. cit., VII, 513-4. The Italics are ours. 
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to heaven in the fiery chariot.””> Goad, however, understood this 


reference and knew its source: 


There is a parody of a dramatized version of the life of St. Francis, 
the theme being obviously drawn from the Legend of St. Bonaventure.... 
In another scene the Friars set fire to a cart drawn by red horses - a 
primitive way of representing the vision of the first brothers at Rivo- 


torto in which they saw the saint carried to heaven in a chariot of 


fire. 7° 


The refrain which opens stanza seven restates the poet’s abiding 
wish for the destruction of the Franciscans; the foregoing scene had 


suggested to his mind a good method, burning: 


With an O and an J, brent be thai alle 
And alle that helpes therto faire mote byfalle! 


This is an echo of the sentiment with which the author opened 


stanza five: 


Ther wantes noght bot a fyre that that uere alle brent. 


The body of stanza seven does not treat of a new dramatic por- 


trayal. It is a bitter accusation of serious crimes on the part of the 


Friars Minor: 


Thai prech alle of pouert, bot that love thai noght; 
For gode mete to thair mouthe the toun is thurgh soght 
Wyde are thair wonnynges, and wonderfully wroght; 
Murder and horedome ful dere has it boght. 


The basic charge here is an abandonment of poverty for a life of 
physical comfort.7”?7 But what is worse, the poet asserts that this 
life of ease has been purchased through murder and the violation 
of the solemn vow of chastity. This accusation becomes clear from 


a consideration of the refrain which opens the final stanza: 


With an O and an J, for sixe pens or thai fayle, 
Sle thi fader rape thi modre, and thai wy] ye assoile. 


75. Wright, op. cit., lxix-lxx. 
76. Goad, op. cit., p. 169. 
77. The falseness of the charge of not observing poverty has been shown earlier 


in the present paper. 
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In other words, the Wycliffite poet claims that people can commit 
the worst sins, even patricide and incest with impunity; by merely 
paying the Franciscans sixpence such unnatural sinners can get 
an easy absolution. The income from this traffic in facile for 
giveness was, the poet asserts, the source of a life of physical 
comfort. The charge of easy absolution was a stock accusation 
against the Franciscans; it appears in at least one other work of 
literary note — in Jean de Meun’s portion of Roman de la Rose the 
popularity of the Franciscans is attributed to their easy granting of 
absolution. But the assertion that easy absolution was united to a 
revolting simony for the support of a life of ease is peculiar to this 
Wy cliffite author. 

The body of stanza seven and the opening refrain of stanza 
eight, by the grossness and universality of the charges above 
outlined, are an aid in evaluating the objectivity of the poet. 

The poem closes with the significant couplet peculiar to Brewer’s 
edition: 


Lord God, that with paynes ille mankynde boght so dere 
Let neuer man after me haue will for to make him frere. 8 


The author expresses the hope that as a result of reading his expo- 
sition of the alleged criminal lives of the Franciscans, and particu- 
lary their sponsorship of the blasphemous miracle plays, no man 


will ever again wish to join their Order. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 

In the foregoing study an attempt has been made to demonstrate 
the important contribution made by the Franciscans to early English 
drama by citing examples of their wide activity in this and related 
fields, briefly reviewing the history of religious drama in England 
as preparing the way for the entrance of the Franciscans and their 
spirit into this important medium of instruction and entertainment, 
and analysing and evaluating the medieval verse satire On the 
Minorite Friars as the most explicit and detailed extant work of 
Middle English literature treating of the Franciscans and their 
dramatic activity. 


7g. For a discussion of the acceptability of these lines as really belonging to 


the poem and their significance cf. the beginning of part IV of the present paper. 
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It has been shown that the interest of the English Franciscans 
in drama sprang from a spirit inherent in the Order of Friars Minor 
and that that spirit was a heritage from St. Francis himself. This 
legacy of the Poverello to his sons showed itself in the spirit of 
joy and song which they diffused throughout medieval Europe; 
coupled with this spirit of joy and song was the conviction that 
religious truths would be most effectively brought home to the 
people of the middle ages if such truths were made as_ graphic 
as possible. Examination has revealed that this Franciscan spirit 
of joy, song and inclination to dramatize was evident in the 
preaching, devotions, and above all, the miracle plays of the Friars 
Minor in England. A general survey of Franciscan activities along 
these lines in England has been presented. Following this evidence 
has been cited to show the wide influence of the Friars Minor on 
the Coventry and York cycles of miracle plays. 

The basis for a detailed analysis of On the Minorite Friars was 
laid by a brief summary of general criticism of religious drama in 
England; with this background of general criticism perspective has 
been provided for the analysis and evaluation of the satirical attack 
on the Franciscans and their dramas. 

On the Minorite Friars has been examined in all four of its printed 
editions for completeness of text, and that of Brewer chosen as the 
most suitable for explanation. In retrospect the poem is seen to be 
composed of three elements: First, general and particular charges 
against the Friars Minor; second, criticism of four dramatic por- 
trayals presented and enacted by the Friars; third, repeated wishes 
for the destruction of the Franciscans. Arguments have been ad- 
duced which have shown that the charges against the Friars Minor 
were either false or grossly exaggerated. The dramatic scenes, such 
a mystery to the Wycliffite poet, have been traced to their primary 
source, the Legenda Maior of St. Bonaventure. That the poet con- 
sidered these dramatizations evil and blasphemous does not change 
the fact that they were another contribution on the part of the Fran- 
ciscans to early English drama. The imprecations so_ liberally 
heaped upon the Friars show the poet to have been anything but a 
spiritual man; he was a violent partisan of Wycliffe, and therefore 


his testimony against the Franciscans of England in the latter 
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fourteenth century is without objective value. The poet, however, 
has done later ages a singular service; he has left them the most 
complete single Middle English record of the Franciscans’ dramatic 
activity now extant. This poem, along with the numerous other 
testimonies which have been cited, lead inescapably to the con- 
clusion that the part played by the Franciscans in the presentation 
and development of early English drama was a very important one. 
It is hoped that this study has contributed to a wider recognition of 
the great pioneer work in drama done by the English Friars Minor 
by assembling many scattered facts, and by displaying those facts 
against a background of Franciscan spirituality, so showing that 
miracle plays of the Friars Minor in England were simply the ef- 
fulgence of the spirit of joy, song and drama inherited from the 


Order’s holy founder, St. Francis of Assisi. 


LAWRENCE G. CRADDOCK, O.F.M. 


Quincy College, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


NEWMAN’S PSYCHOLOGICAL DISCOVERY: 
THE ILLATIVE SENSE 
(V. Continued) 


15. The Universals. A long and vehement dispute once raged 
about the reality of universals. Are they only mental creations, 
forged by the human brain, without any reality outside them, or have 
they some independent existence apart from their mental reality? 
Anyhow, there was an apparent contradiction between the universal 
character of our ideas and the individual character of concrete 
things. The Scholastics solved this problem by drawing clear dis- 
tinctions. An idea is an abstraction; as soon as it becomes appli- 
cable to a number of objects or things in the same sense, it is a 
universal idea. The “direct universal” (universale directum seu 
metaphysicum) as such has no existence apart from our minds, 
because an existing thing is always bound up with concrete, de- 
termining, individualizing notes, and it is these very circumstances 
or accidents which are ignored by the mind as it strips the thing 
of its individual characteristics. When the mind reflects on this 
“direct universal,” i.e., on the abstract essence of the thing, it 
sees that this is to be found in many more things and that it is 
identical in all those things, and in this way the “reflex or logical 
universal” is formed (universale reflexum seu logicum). This same 
essence or quiddity is not really different from the thing itself, 
but the mind makes abstraction of all accidents, and this foundation 
makes it possible to apply this idea in the same sense to all other 
beings of the same kind, whether they are actually existing or not. 
In other words the universal as a universal has only reality in the 
mind but it has a foundation or a ground in the thing itself. 

Newman was not so well acquainted with Scholasticism that he 
knew and mastered the solution of the problem. As a matter of fact 
he approached it from quite another angle. Hence when scho- 
lastically trained minds read some of his statements on universals, 


they may feel shocked. They sound very curious, they seem incon- 
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sistent with each other, they apparently imply a negation of the 
objective reality of universals. This makes it necessary to compare 
the texts and to explain his meaning. 

a. Newman Inconsistent. We should never lose sight of the fact 
that Newman had no intention at all to enter the province of phi- 
losophy in the restricted sense of the word. “I am only contem- 
plating the mind as it moves in fact, by whatever hidden mecha- 
nism,”! that is what could be put as a heading to every page of 
the Grammar of Assent. And when he virtually deals with meta- 
physics, he wants us to consider his statements as hypotheses, 
or as propositions stated only by the way, and in this department 
he always wishes “to speak under correction.” 

This explains how he could refer to the universale metaphysicum 
and the universale directum in a very correct way without realizing 
he was teaching Scholastic doctrine. As far as I know, it is Pro- 
fessor Walgrave who has first drawn attention to this fact,? when 
he dealt with Newman’s alleged conceptualism. Newman _ states 
that “even one act of cruelty, ingratitude, generosity or justice 
reveals to us at once intensive the immutable distinction between 
those qualities and their contraries; that is, in that particular 
instance and pro hac vice.”* The same holds for the opposites: 
right and wrong, true and false, just and unjust, beautiful and 
deformed.* In one experience, therefore, he sees a thing as an 
immutable, absolute quiddity, which objectively and in the same 
sense belongs to all possible things of the same kind, although the 
mind does not yet explicitly confirm this universal applicability. 
The contemplated quality remains limited to the particular case; 
but in its absoluteness it is stripped of all individual, changeable 
and concrete characteristics. This is the metaphysical universal 
of the Scholastics. But Newman also mentions the logical universal 
when he says: “As we form our notion of whiteness from the actual 
sight of snow, a lily or a cloud, so, after experiencing the senti- 


ment of approbation which arises in us on the sight of certain acts, 


1. Gramm., p. 64. 
2. Dr. J.H. Walgrave, O.P., Kardinaal Newman's theorie over de ontwikkeling 


van het dogma in het licht van zijn kennisleer en zijn apologetiek. (Antwerpen: 
N.V. Standard-Boekhandel 1944), 87-92. 
3. Gramm. p. 65. 4. Ibid., p. 64, 65. 
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one by one, we go on to assign to that sentiment a cause, and to 
those acts or quality the name of virtue, which is an abstraction.”5 
In this text he shows that he realizes the possibility of applying 
the abstract quality or quiddity to a series. This completes the 
abstraction so that the logical universal exists. According to 
Aristotle this abstraction requires a recurring experience. From this 
text it appears also that the forming of the metaphysical universal 
is not considered by Newman as an abstraction. He gives it the 
name of instinctive recognition,® i.e., a recognition without as- 
signable means - as we will explain later - but he reserves the 
name abstraction for the second phase of the Scholastic abstraction. 

This is, however, not the only passage in which he seems to 
show an exact insight in the nature of the universal ideas or rather 
speaks like a moderate realist would speak. Thus he describes 


the universal idea which a logician has of a dog or a horse: 


By dog or horse universal he means, not the aggregate of all indi- 
vidual dogs or horses brought together, but a common aspect, meagre 
but precise, of all existing or possible dogs or horses, which all the 
while does not really correspond to any one single dog or horse out 
of the whole aggregate.” 


The “common aspect, meagre but precise” is the product of ab- 
straction. All individual characteristics have been done away with. 
The notion is applicable to any real or possible individual, and at 
the same time it does not correspond to it in another sense because 
a real thing still possesses its individualizing notes. - This is 
Scholastic doctrine. 

We might perhaps draw the same conclusion from another passage 
in which he explains the distinction between the real and the 
notional sense, i.e., the concrete and the abstract meaning, of a 


word: 


In the proposition “Sugar is sweet,” the predicate is a common 
noun as used by those who have compared sugar in their thoughts 
with honey or glycerine; but it may be the only distinctively sweet 
thing in the experience of a child, and may be used by him asa 
singular noun. The first time that he tastes sugar, if his nurse says 
“Sugar is sweet” in a notional sense, meaning by sugar, lump-sugar, 


5. Ibid., p. 64. 6. Ibid., p. 65. 7. Ibid., p. 267. 
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powdered, brown, and candied, and by sweet, a specific flavour or 
scent which is found in many articles of food and many flowers, he 
may answer in a real sense, and in an individual proposition °Sugar 
is sweet,” meaning “this sugar is this sweet thing.” ® 


So for the nurse the notions of sweet and of sugar are ab- 
stractions, applicable separately and in the same sense to many 
things or inferiora, which sounds like moderate realism. 

There is still another passage in the Grammar which points to 
the same conclusion, viz., when Newman puts the question: How is 
an exercise of the mind, which is for the most part occupied with 
notions, not things, competent to deal with things, except partially 
and indirectly?? - Here he teaches that we reach concrete things 
by means of notions but only partially and indirectly. Although it 
is not quite clear whether Newman was thinking of all this, we 
might explain it as follows. When our mind takes in a thing we only 
take in part of it viz., the abstract quiddity, not the concrete 
qualities. This is the fundamentum in re of the Scholastics. We 
perceive it indirectly, in other words, our minds perceive a concrete 
thing by means of something else, viz., the abstract notion, which 
does not hold the entire contents of the concrete reality but only 
those abstract essential characteristics which make up the uni- 
versal. 

At the Birmingham Oratory a large and interesting collection of 
papers written by Newman on philosophical subjects has been 
preserved. Only a few lines of them are published; but, this does 
not mean that they are not important. They throw sidelights on 
Newman’s thoughts which we should not neglect or ignore. In the 
matter of universals, then, it is worthwhile to point to a note in the 
paper on Abstraction! where he strongly disagrees with Stuart 
Mill who rejected essences saying: Individuals have no essence. 


Newman remarks on this statement: 


8. Ibid., p. 11. ON [bids Ds 278s 

10. Philosophical Papers, p- 1. Newman very seldom uses the term “essence.” 
In the Grammar he speaks about “the essential characteristic” of God’s Nature 
(p. 124), “the essential fact of sonship” (ibid., p. 136) and in his Essay on 
Development he says: the supremacy*of conscience is the essence of natural 
religion; the supremacy of Apostle, or Pope or Church .. the essence of revealed 
religion (p. 52). These are the only instances I have found hitherto. He prefers 


the word “nature.” 
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When Mill, vol. 1, p. 121, is severe upon the essence of things, 
and essential predication, I would ask whether we cannot contem- 
plate an individual, and whether we have not an idea of a unit. 
Unit and essences are equivalents. The unit is open to changes; 
those changes are accidents, and do not interfere with its indi- 
viduality, i.e., its essence. Much more when we compare units to- 
gether, and find that they only differ from themselves which is, as 
I have said, in accidents. When then men are like each other except 
in accidents, I would say they are like in essence. 


Might not we say that this passage on the whole could have 
been written by a sound Scholastic philosopher? The essence or 
substance as contrasted with the accidents points to the universal, 
the resemblance between the essences points to the foundation 
of the universal in the thing itself, the essence is said to be 
found in all inferiora., 

We should keep all this in view when reading other passages, 
which undoubtedly sound nominalistic or conceptualistic. 

First of all, there is Newman’s strong and sweeping statement: 
“Each thing has its own nature. and its own history. When the 
nature and the history of many things are similar, we say that they 
have the same nature; but there is no such thing as one and the 
same nature; they are each of them itself, not identical, but 
like.”11. This seems to deny the possibility of universals alto- 
gether. But let us not forget the fact that Newman is speaking and 
thinking of concrete beings, which include all individual notes, 
whereas we are thinking in the sphere of pure ideas, stripped of 
all individvality. 

On the same page, he says the same thing in other words when 
he takes exception with the idea “man” and asserts: “There is 
no such thing as stereotyped humanity; it must ever be a vague, 
bodiless idea,” and in the text about the dog and the horse, already 
partially quoted before, he expresses it thus: To a logician, dog 
or horse is not a thing which he sees, but a mere name suggesting 
ideas. 8 - Of course, we cannot see the essences, the quiddities 
and the nature of beings with our living, material eyes, but here 
Newman seems to reduce ideas to mere names and he states that, 


what is common among beings like men, viz. What he calls “that 


11. Gramm., p. 280. 
12. Cf. Franc. Studies, Vol. 10, No 3. p. 221. 13. Gramm., p. 267. 
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abstract sameness,” does not exist at all.14 An idea is nothing 
but “a ghost,” “everywhere one and the same ghost, omnibus umbra 
locis,” a relation, a generalization, or an abstraction, only ex- 
isting in a definition. 

Those expressions really savour of nominalism. And no wonder. 
Newman might easily have been influenced by the English nomi- 
nalistic and conceptualistic philosophers. As to Locke, who 
teaches a kind of conceptualism, Newman admired him!© and he 
may have suggested the opinion that the universality of ideas has 
no ground in reality but only exists in the thinking mind. Hume 
and Berkeley who had been infected by this doctrine as well as 
Hobbes, prefer the term “general” to “universal” because ac- 
cording to them a notion is but a generalization. “What is called 
a universal, is only a general,” repeats Newman. !” 

Iience he maintains that a notion, which is but a surface and an 
aspect,1® “may be only partially faithful to the original; it may 
be in excess of the thing, or it may represent it incompletely, 
and, in consequence, it may serve for it, it may stand for it, only 
to a certain point, in certain cases and no further.”19 Sometimes 
notions are even a mistake ab initio?® because “they are arbitrary 
and fallacious if we take them for more than broad views and 
aspects of things, serving as our notes and indications for judging 
of the particular, but not absolutely touching and determining 
facts.”21 If we call “man” a universal, he explains, we should 


not forget that he is more than a universal; he falls under other 


14. Ibid., p. 282. 15. Ibid., p. 267. 

16. Ibid., p. 162. In the 18th centusy Burton had taught Locke’s philosophy 
at Oxford. (See Gibbon’s Memoirs, p. 80). Whately refers to the general ability 
and to the celebrity of Locke in his handbook on Logic (Introd. s 3), to which 
Newman contributed many parts. More interesting is the fact that Locke was not 
regarded with disfavour by English speaking Catholics at the end of the eighteenth 
century. Bishop Milner wrote: I also admit the axioms ... of Euclid, the physics 
of Newton, the Metaphysics of Locke, the logic of Aristotle and Watts. (Letters 
to a Prebendary. Introd.). At Maynooth one year was always devoted to logic 
and metaphysics upon Locke’s system. Fr. Henry Tristram, to whom I owe these 
notes, says that Locke’s Essay provided the foundation of English thought and 
had passed into the structure of the language. 

17. Gramm., p. 279. Cf. supra V, 7. 19. Ibid., p. 46 

18. Gramm., p. 90. 20. Ibid., p. 49. QT elbzde pe 27 9s 
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universals. Universals are always at war with each other. Latet, 
dolus in generalibus! 

b. The source of Newman's Inconsistency. Who will deny that 
there appears a great inconsistency in those statements and that 
it is intrinsically impossible to make them agree? But it is equally 
clear that Newman cannot be called a nominalist nor a conceptu- 
alist and that he would have adhered to the Scholastic doctrine 
if only it had been brought home to him. Nor should we ever forget 
that Newman does not want to introduce philosophical distinctions 
but is only speaking about psychological phenomena, mental ex- 
periences, the explanation of which he prefers to leave to others. 
And although we are forced to admit that he was not altogether 
faithful to his intention, we should, however, act according to his 
wishes and refrain from laying much stress on his doctrine on 
universals, 

We have already hinted at one of the causes of his inconsistency. 
He was infected by his surroundings. English philosophy at the 
time had a nominalistic basis. His clear insight, however, in the 
workings of the human mind, made him see at the same time that 
an idea was more than a mere name. 

It was the influence of English philosophers which gave him an 
incorrect or rather an incomplete notion of abstraction. This needs 
explaining because this, too, lies at the root of his wrong notions 
of universals. What does Newman hold about abstraction, con- 
sidered as an act of the mind and as a result of an act of the mind? 


He describes abstraction as follows: 22 


Experience tells us only of individual things, and these things 
are innumerable. Our minds might have been so constructed as to 
be able to receive and retain an exact image of each of these various 
objects, one by one, as it came before us, but only in and for itself, 
without the power of comparing it with any of the others. But this 
is not our case; on the contrary, to compare and to contrast are 
among the most prominent and busy of our intellectual functions. 
Instinctively, even though unconsciously, we are ever instituting 
comparisons between the manifold phenomena of the external world, 
as we meet with them, criticizing, referring to a standard, collecting, 
analysing them. Nay, as if by one and the same action, as soon as 


22. Gramm., p. 30°31. 
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we perceive them, we also perceive that they are like each other 
or unlike, or rather both like and unlike at once. We apprehend spon- 
taneously, even before we set about apprehending, that man is like 
man, yet unlike; and unlike a horse, a tree, a mountain, or a monu- 
ment, yet in some, though not the same respects, like each of them. 
And in consequence, as I have said, we are ever grouping and dis- 
criminating, measuring and sounding, framing cross classes and 
cross divisions, and thereby rising from particulars to generals, 
that is from images to notions. 

In processes of this kind we regard things, not as they are in 
themselves, but mainly as they stand in relation to each other. We 
look at nothing simply for its own sake; we cannot look at any one 
thing without keeping our eyes on a multitude of other things besides. 
“Man” is no longer what he really is, an individual presented to us 
by our senses, but as we read him in the light of those comparisons 
and contrasts which we have made him suggest to us. He is attenu- 
ated to an aspect, or relegated to his place in a classification. Thus 
his appellation is made to suggest, not the real being which he is 
in this or that specimen of himself, but a definition. If I might use 
a harsh metaphor, J should say he is made the logarithm of his true 
self, and in that shape is worked with the ease and satisfaction of 
logarithms. 


In this passage he clearly distinguishes between the individual 
image, i.e., the representation of something known by experience, 
and the universal idea, a result of abstraction. He calls it a gener- 
al, a notion, an aspect, a definition. And in a later passage he 


definitely states that this definition cannot be applied to any 


given individual of the class.” 


Let units come first, and (so-called) universals second; let uni- 
versals minister to units, not units be sacrificed to universals. 
John, Richard, and Robert are individual things, independent, incom- 
municable. We may find some kind of common measure between them, 
and we may give it the name of man, man as such, the typical man, 
the auto-anthropos. We are justified in so doing, and in investing it 
with general attributes, and bestowing on it what we consider a 
definition. But we think we may go on to impose our definition on the 
whole race, and to every member of it, to the thousand Johns, 
Richards, and Roberts who are found in it. No; each of them is what 
he is, in spite of it. Not any one of them is man, as such, or coin- 
cides with the auto-anthropos. Another John is not necessarily 
rational, because “all men are rational,” for he may be an idiot; - nor 
because “man is a being of progress,” does the second Richard 
progress, for he may be a dunce; = nor, because “man is made for 


23. Ibid., pp. 279-280. 
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society must we therefore go on to deny that the second Robert is a 
gipsy or a bandit, as he is found to be. There is no such thing as 
stereotyped humanity; it must ever be a vague, bodiless idea, be- 
cause the concrete units from which it is formed are independent 
realities. General laws are not inviolable truths; much less are they 
necessary causes. Since, as a rule, men are rational, progressive 
and social, there is a high probability of this rule being true in the 
case of a particular person; but we must know him to be sure of it. 


In so far as Newman here maintains that a universal cannot be 
found in concrete reality as a universal, he is right; he is right 
also when he condemns exaggerated realism and points to the 
ground or the foundation of a universal idea found in the real things 
and consisting in a certain likeness. But one wonders what he 
thinks about abstraction when he says: “Each thing has its own 
nature and its own history. When the nature and the history of 
many things are similar, we say that they have the same nature; 
but there is no sucl thing as one and the same nature; they are 
each of them itself, not identical, but like.”*4 Consequently, he 
forbids us to apply to any given individual, say to Elias, the 
abstract aspects of “man.” “What right have we to subject the 
person of Elias to the scientific notion of an abstract humanity, 
which we have formed without asking his leave?” So he does 
not see the possibility of such an abstraction that pives us finally 
the immutable essence of a being, an essence applicable to all 
possible beings of the same kind. Nor does he possess a correct 
idea of the essence of induction. 

Ilence he holds that there exist notions which are only partially 
corresponding to the objects?© and which function as representa- 
tives of them,?? expressing more than the object really contains 
or reflecting it incompletely. Consequently, these notions may 
be mistakes, as, e.g., our notion of space*® and our notion of a 
creature. *? Universals are but the ghosts of reality, they are like 
full, winding and beautiful rivers, turned into navigable canals. °° 
The same holds good for universal propositions, which - as we 


lave already pointed out?! - are but general propositions, admitting 
24. Ibid., p. 280. 27. Ibid., p. 47. 30. Ibid., p. 267. 


250 Lids, Da 285. 28. Ibid., pp. 51-52. 31. Supra V, 7. 
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exceptions. “All laws are general; none are invariable,” he Says; - 
and in another place: “All concrete laws are general, and persons, 
as such, do not fall under laws.”%3 “General laws are not invio- 
lable truths.” A law is not an unalterable fact.35 Those laws 
are always at war with each other, hence they must not be called 
universals, and we should never use them to determine facts be- 
cause they are only broad views and aspects of things. * 

This view of universal propositions, conceived as laws which 
are not inviolable, or in other words, which admit exceptions, 
leads us to a consideration of Newman’s examples. All his 
instances are indeed general propositions which leave room for 
exceptions, or they may be explained as such, as, e.g., “All men 
have their price;” “Men have a conscience;” “All men are rational;” 
“Man is a being of progress;” “Man is made for society;”3” “All 
men are mortal;”38 “Man dies when deprived of air;”39 “To have 
speech belongs to man’s nature.”*° Newman observed the possi- 
bility of individual exceptions to all these general cases and he 
does not at all conceive the predicate as a strictly universal idea 
which is applicable to all its inferiora on account of the fact that 
it belongs to the essence. All men have their price. But what 
about Fabricius? He had not his price. How is this?*! All men 
are mortal. But what about Elias? * 


The last instance is corrected by Newman himself in this way: 


What is really meant by this universal, is, that “man as such is 
mortal,” that is, the abstract, typical auto-anthropos; to this major 
premiss the minor if Elias is to be proved mortal, ought to be: Elias 
was the abstract man; but he was not, and would not be such, nor 
could any one else, any more than the average man of an Insurance 
Company is every individual man who insures his life with it. Such 
a syllogism proves nothing about the veritable Elias, except in the 
way of antecedent probability. If it be said that Elias was exempted 
from death, not by nature but by miracle, what is this to the purpose, 
undeniable as it is? Still, to have this miraculous exemption was 
the personal prerogative of Elias. We call it miracle, because God 
ordinarily acts otherwise. He who causes men in general to die, 


32. Gramm., p. 202. 36. Ibid., p. 279. 40. [bid., pp. 85-86. 
33. Ibid., p. 250. 37. Ibid., p. 280. 41. Ibid., p. 279. 
34. Ibid. p. 280. 38. Ibid., p. 281. 42. Ibid., p. 281. 


35. Ibid., p. 383. 39. Ibid., p. 85. 
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gave to Elias not to die. This miraculous gift comes into the indi- 
viduality of Elias. On this individuality we must fix our thoughts, 
and not begin our notion of him by ignoring it. He was a man, and 
something more than “man;” and if we do not take this into account, 
we fall into an initial error in our thoughts of him. 


What Newman intended was to fix his thought upon individuality 
and this made him mix up physical, moral and metaphysical laws 
and kept him from distinguishing clearly between the Scholastic 


notions of essence, proprium and individualizing qualities. Conse- 


quently, he could state his opinion in the following strong terms:*% 


Men tell me that there is a law of death, meaning by law a ne- 
cessity; and I answer that they are throwing dust into my eyes, giving 
me words instead of things. What is a law but a generalized fact? 
and what power has the past over the future? and what power has 
the case of others over my own case? ... But let there be a law of 
death; so there is a law, we are told, that the planets, if let alone, 
would severally fall into the sun = it is the centrifugal law which 
hinders it, and so the centripetal law is never carried out. In like 
manner I am not under the law of death alone, I am under a thousand 
laws, if I am under one; and they thwart and counteract each other, 
and jointly determine the irregular line, along which my actual 
history runs, divergent from the special direction of any one of them. 
No law is carried out, except in cases where it acts freely: how 
do I know that the law of death will be allowed its free action in 
my particular case? We often are able to avert death by medical 
treatment: why should death have its effect, sooner or later, in every 
case conceivable? 


c. Conclusion. If it were true, as has been said, that the whole 
structure of Newman’s theory of the illative sense is based upon 
his doctrine of the universals, it would follow that his theory was 
very unreliable and in proportion to its foundation, weak and poor 


in its inconsistency. 


But, his genius preserved him from the possible pernicious 
consequences of this inconsistency. 

Ile knew what would be the result if his book were considered 
as a strictly philosophical work. So again and again he wished to 
draw attention to the fact that he wanted only to give a psychologi- 
cal description of the process of reasoning and no philosophical 


43. Gramm., pp. 299-300. 
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exposition. Hence, it would be unfair to attach too much importance 
to his accidental philosophical expressions. 

But, apart from this, it must be admitted that there are very few 
beings of which we know completely the essential attributes. 
Our notions of concrete things are generally but approximations. 
Very often it will be impossible to tell whether every attribute 
is applicable to every individual of the kind. As a psychologist 
who studied man in the concrete, Newman constantly felt this 
deficiency in our nature. Consequently, he strongly insisted on 
this point, whereas, he neglected more or less the quality of im- 
mutability and eternity in the essences on account of the concrete. 

Since Newman, when writing the Grammar of Assent, intended 
to prove the existence of the illative sense, we should not lose 
sight of the fact that the illative sense works on concrete data 
and has the concrete as its object, and not pure abstractions as 
is the case with mathematics. But the concrete is individual and 
particular and we are able to see general qualities, but the im- 
mutable essence is deeply hidden in them. This explains how 
Newman’s inconsistent statements about the universals and his 
original, un-Scholastic theories about abstraction are not absurd 
at all, as a superficial reader would think at first sight. The more 
we make abstraction from concrete reality and the more we retire 
from the individual, the more logical will be our reasoning 
but ... the less its usefulness for concrete life. The more we see 
the world as something concrete and try to understand it ina 
concrete way, the more certain we shall be about the individual 
and the particular which surrounds us. Hence we need much more 
Newman’s illative sense than the strictly syllogistically and 
scientifically abstracting logical reason. For daily life, we do 
not want so much paper-logic nor philosophy from books as the 
quick, subtle, versatile faculty which our reason possesses and 
the existence of which is Newman’s subject-matter in his Grammar 
of Assent. 

We may express all this in another way still. Although meta- 
physical truths lie at the root of all our thinking, - who, e.g., 


would be able to think and to reason without the principle of 
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identity and the principle of contradiction? - they are very seldom 
directly implicated in concrete life. When we reason, we use es- 
pecially moral and physical truths. But these truths are only 
hypothetically necessary: exceptions are always possible. There- 
fore, we cannot reason with them in that clear-cut form with which 
mathematical reasonings proceed; nor can we reach absolutely 
demonstrated conclusions. This explains why we fall into many 
errors if we try to grasp the concrete according to the rules of 
logic only. Those errors can only be precluded if we have culti- 
vated our illative sense and know how to use it prudently. 

16. Newman on Science. Science is defined by the Scholastics 
as the knowledge of things in their causes. 

Newman, however, often uses the word “science” in a very re- 
stricted sense, viz., for natural science.“ But when in his Idea of 
a University he designedly deals with the nature of science, he 
prefers the Scholastic meaning of the word.* For in this case he 
speaks of “knowledge” and uses the term “science” for particular 
sciences as, e.g., for theology. 

It strikes us that when he wants to determine his notion of 
science he starts from experience, from the concrete world: All 
that exists, he says, forms one large system or complex fact, con- 
sisting of an indefinite number of particular facts. The human mind 
cannot take in this whole vast fact at a single glance, it has to 
view it under different aspects and thus by degrees it is able to 
master the whole. These various partial views or abstractions, by 
means of which the mind looks out upon its object, are called 
sciences. Every science, therefore, is an abstraction and has more 
to do with the relations of things than with things themselves. It 
tells us what things are, only or principally by telling us its re- 
lations. It arranges and classifies facts; it reduces separate 
phenomena under a common law; it traces effects to a cause. *® 

Now we want to consider Newman’s opinion about some problems 
closely connected with the nature of science, viz., whether all the 


first principles of science can be proved; whether these principles 


44. E.g., Grammar, pp. 70, 92, 278, 372. Un. Serm., pp. 1-15. 
45. Idea, pp. 45-47. 46. Ibid. 
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are obtained by induction; whether there is a definite method to 
Prepare an induction; and what is the value of syllogisms for 
science. 

a. Are First Principles All Demonstrable? The problem we have 
to deal with may be put in this way: Does it belong to the nature 
of science that everything has to be proved to its ultimate grounds? 

Before the solution is given, we have to define what is meant 
by “to prove” or “to demonstrate.” 

According to the Scholastics, the demonstration is a syllogism, 
consisting of two necessary premisses, which therefore lead to 
a true conclusion, provided the reasoning be correct. 

Newman seems to agree with this definition when he says: “A 
syllogism is at least a demonstration when the premisses are 
granted.”47 Nevertheless, he has his objections against this 
doctrine as has been explained before. 48 

For there is a great difference between the Scholastics’ ap- 
preciation of the premisses and Newman’s. What the Scholastics 
call necessary or absolute premisses, Newman mostly calls proba- 
ble premisses only. Consequently, the Scholastics are apt to speak 
of demonstration where Newman speaks but of probability. When 
writing his Grammar he went so far as to express his thoughts in 


Pet’ 
this way: 


I consider that there is no such thing as perfect logical demon- 
stration; there is always a margin of objection even in Mathematics, 
except in the case of short proofs, as in the propositions of Euclid. 49 

He wrote the same to a lady who had made objections against his 
Grammar of Assent: “She says there are persons who are certain of 
the Christian Religion because they have strictly proved it; = no one 
is certain for this reason.” 


Although he explained his meaning in his book,*! he seems to 
have shrunk at the remarks and at the scandal which such 
statements might cause regarding the proofs of Catholicism. Hence, 
he gives an extremely subtle distinction and says in the last 
chapter of his book *? that he does not intend to demonstrate Christi- 
anity, not denying, however, that demonstration is possible. He 


admits that the formal proofs on which the being of a God rests 


47. Gramm., p. 293. 49. Ward, Life Il, p. 248. 51. Gramm., pp. 169-170. 
48. See V, 10. 50. Ibid., p. 276. 52. Ibid., p. 410. 
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53 Truth certainly, as such, 


affords irrefragable demonstration. 
rests upon grounds intrinsically and objectively and abstractedly 
demonstrative, but it does not follow from this that the arguments 
producible in its favour are unanswerable and irresistible.” So 
revelation is demonstrably true, but not irresistibly.°4 This is the 
reason why he suspects scientific demonstration in concrete mat- 
ters and prefers to construct his proofs from an accumulation of 
various probabilities under the influence of the illative sense, 
which taken together produce certitude. 

This leads us to an exact notion of Newman’s idea of demon- 
stration: it is a syllogism which is objectively irresistible. Actu- 
ally this can only be said of simple mathematical proofs and of 
clearly defined abstractions, which have no relation to concrete 
reality.°%© By means of the illative sense and not of strict demon- 
Strations, absolute certitude is produced, not only in what are 
often called physical and moral proofs, but for the greater part, 
too, in metaphysical proofs. 

After all this it need not surprise us that according to Newman’s 
opinion, not everything in science can be proved; in other words, 
that there are undemonstrable first principles. 

He has written many pages on first principles, which he 
sometimes calls aphorisms,°” sometimes assumptions, ® sometimes 
presumptions. °9 

First principles, according to Newman, are propositions with 
which we start in reasoning on any given subject-matter. © They are 
a man’s elementary points of thinking and the ideas, which he has 
prior to other ideas.°! He calls them opinions which are held with- 
out proof as if self-evident.°? They are the foundation on which 
reasoning rests; we must stop there.™ Thus the proposition that 


there are things existing external to ourselves, is a first princi- 


53. Ibid., p. 500. 

54. Ibid., p. 410. He had expressed this thought in Latin as early as 1846, 
when submitting his Theses de Fide to his repetitore Simonetti: 1). Actus divinae 
fidei est intellectus assensus, Divinae veritati praestitus, certus, inevidens. 
2). Inevidens quia motiva, seu momenta argumentativa, quae actum illum antecedunt, 
non cogunt intellectum vi sua, ut credat. See Gregorianum, vol. XVIII (1937), 


55. Gramm., p. 411. 56. See supra, V, 10. 57. Gramm., p. 61-62, 378. 
58. Ibid., pp. 95, 264, 410, 499. 59. Apologia, ed. Wilfrid Ward, (Oxford 1931), 
p. 420. 


60. Gramm., p. 60. 61. Pres. Pos., p. 284. 62. Ibid., p. 279. 63. Ibid. 
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ple.™ So are the propositions: There is a right and a wrong, a true 
and a false, a beautiful and a deformed.© So is the maximum that 
we have by nature a conscience. Newman enumerates among first 
principles the statement that man is a social being, that he may 
defend himself, that he is responsible, that he is frail and im- 
perfect, that reason must rule passion. 

Very frequently the word “assumption” is used. Assumptions 
are propositions which have not been proved and which are re- 
ceived as true and certain. ® All first principles are assumptions, 
but not all assumptions are first principles. Newman clearly indi- 
cates the distinction in his Grammar of Assent, where he calls 
first principles “the recondite sources of all knowledge,” i.e., 
the deepest foundations of all our reasonings, whereas assumptions 
are the premisses to a conclusion, premisses which are assumed 
and have to be proved as well, if possible. When one’s first princi- 
ples or assumptions are attacked one is compelled to look for 
proofs, however self-evident they may be.” Of course, both first 
principles and assumptions may be true or false,” and both influ- 


ence life in a formidable way: 


They are the means of proof, and are not themselves proved; they 
rule and are not ruled; they are sovereign on the one hand, irre- 
sponsible on the other; they are absolute monarchs and if they are 
true, they act like the best and wisest of fathers to us: but if they 
are false, they are the most cruel and baneful of tyrants. Yet, from 
the nature of our being, there they are, as I have said, there they 
must ever be. They are our guides and standards in speculating, 
reasoning, judging, deliberating, deciding and acting; they are to 
the mind what the circulation of the blood and the various functions 
of our animal organs are to the body. They are the conditions of our 
mental life; by them we form our view of events, of deeds, of persons, 
of lines of conduct, of aims, of moral qualities, of religions. They 
constitute the difference between man and man; they characterize 
him. As determined by his First Principles, such is his religion, his 
creed, his worship, his political party, his character, except as far 
as adventitions circumstances interfere with their due and accurate 
development; they are, in short, the man. ya 
64. Gramm., p- 61. 65. Ibid., p. 64. 66. Ibid., p. 103. 
67. Pres. Pos., pp. 280-281. 

68. Gramm., pp. 499, 375-377; Ward Life Il, p. 494. 

695, P2269. 70. Gramm., pp. 269-270, 105. 

71. Un. Serm., pp. 296-297; Ward Life ll, p- 491; Press. Pos. p. 279. 
72. Pres. Pos., pp. 283-284. 
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Newman, then, explains the undemonstrability of at least some 
first principles as follows. 

When we want to give a complete proof for a concrete fact, he 
says, we have to find the proofs of the premisses of our conclusion 
so that we are thrown on some previous syllogism or syllogisms; 
and then to prove the new assumptions of that second order of 
syllogisms, we are thrown upon others again so that at last we 
atrive at a score of propositions which are called self-evident and 
which cannot be proved by propositions more evident than them- 
selves. Certainly, these propositions are accepted by some and 
rejected by others, and further, “we are not able to prove by syllo- 
gism that there are any self-evident propositions at all,” but never- 
theless we have to admit that there are first principles which 
cannot be demonstrated. ? 

We mentioned already an instance of such a first principle,” 
viz., the fact “that I exist, and in a particular way, that is, with 
a particular mental constitution.” We have to accept this as a 
first principle, without any condition, lest we be moving in a circle 
forever. 

Therefore, Newman often insists on the doctrine that we cannot 
reason unless we assume some undemonstrable first principles: 
“Without assumptions no one can prove anything about anything.” 

In this matter, as it appears, he agrees with the Scholastic 
doctrine which teaches that development of knowledge is impossi- 
ble, unless we may start from propositions that need no proof nor 
can be proved. He reaches this conclusion by means of the same 
argument as Neo-Scholasticism gives, but according to his opinion, 
we are not able to prove this theses syllogistically as we have 
already said. His argument, viz., comes to this, that a processus in 
infinitum, an endless reasoning, is something absurd and has to be 
excluded. 7” 

Newman nowhere, however, gives an exact classification of first 


principles. 78 


73. Gramm., pp. 269-270; cf. Pres. Pos. p. 279 and Un. Serm. p. 213. 
74. Supra, V, 14. 75. Gramm., p. 347. 
76. Ibid., pp. 347, 410; Un. Serm p. 215. 77. Gramm., p. 347. 


78. It is curious that he has a false notion of the principle of causation and 


writes a Strange page about this subject. Gramm., p. 66. 
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His doctrine of the undemonstrability of some first principles 
forms part of his proofs for the existence of the illative sense. 

b. How. Do We Obtain our First Principles? No doubt we possess 
first principles which have not been discovered by means of demon- 
stration or deduction. They form the starting-point for deductions 
and the foundation of all sciences. But then we are led to ask how 
we obtain them and what is their value. The Scholastics maintain 
that we reach them by induction from experience and that they re- 
ceive their universality from the thinking mind. This takes us to 
induction. 

Induction essentially differs from the syllogism. For by means 
of particular data, and without any middle terms, induction con- 
cludes to a universal proposition. The syllogism, however, natu- 
rally needs a middle term. A legitimate induction requires such an 
amount of converging data as to provide us with an insight into 
the nature and the essence of the matter at hand so that from the 
facts of experience a universal proposition may be formed. 

As we noted when speaking about universals, ’? Newman has no 
clear idea about induction. Induction proceeds from the particular 
to the universal. Newman does not like to acknowledge the ex- 
istence of universals. Hence he does not see the essence of in- 
duction. 

He seems to have agreed somewhat with empiricists, who, like 
Hume, taught that we form a law from experiences. We are ac- 
customed to perceive similar phenomena in similar circumstances 
and we cannot but think that the same phenomena will appear again 
in the future. So he calls the laws of nature generalized facts and 
asks: what power has the past over the future. ° No experience 
of life can assure us of the future, he says; it only can give us 


1 


means of conjecturing what is likely to be.®! From the multipli- 


cation of particulars he infers the general, ®* and we know what he 
means by the general. 

Now and again we even find an approving allusion to the doctrine 
of Kant: he does not want to deny, he says, the influence of certain 


original forms of thinking or formative ideas, connatural with our 


79e Siupra,) Vis 155) Ds 81. Ibid., p. 399. 
80. Gramm., p. 299. 82. Ward Life II, p. 256. 
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minds, without which we could not reason at all.® This is ap- 
parently inserted on account of Dr. Meynell’s criticism in a letter 
on the first chapters of the Grammar of Assent, in which he had 
said: “You do not hold as necessary and a priori some principles 
which I think are so.”™ In the same letter he informed Newman 
that he had learned from his reading of Cousin, Rosmini, Gioberti, 
Kant and others that we do not derive all truth from experience by 
means of abstraction, but that both experience and a priori axioms, 
e.g., of time and space, concur to form our first principles. A 
few weeks later, Meynell expresses his satisfaction with the in- 
sertion of the formative ideas and the original forms of thinking. © 
It would seem that Newman contradicts himself when we compare 
these texts with the quotations concerning his idealism. 8” In those 
passages he concludes by an inductive process from particular 
experiences to the first principle that there is an external world. 
But this principle, he says, ® goes far beyond our experience be- 
cause “it leads to a conclusion much larger than the particular 
perceptions, because it includes in it that the earth has an inside 
and that the moon has a further side, though I don’t see it.”®9 - 
This is not the Scholastic doctrine because he does not infer the 
essence from particular experiences but only generalizes what he 
perceives, or in other words gives a conclusion which summarizes 
his experiences. He says indeed that the conclusion is much larger 
than the particular perceptions. But by adding his reason he shows 
that he means something quite different from Scholastic universality. 
We could cite other texts from his Grammar which admit of a 


perfect Scholastic interpretation if we take them separately. He 


83. Gramm., p. 64. As we know Newman studied Kant from the Historical Survey 
of Speculative Philosophy from Kant to Hegel by Heinrich Moritz Chalybaus, 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Kiel, (London 1854). He was, how- 
ever, not at all in love with German philosophy as we may learn from a note 
written on May 2, 1860: “... Perhaps German writers have discussed all this. =- 
I do not think I am bound to read them in spite of what Chalybaus says, for notori- 
ously they have come to no conclusion.” See the unpublished Philosophical Papers 
at the Oratory, (Birmingham), p. 42. 

84. Letter of July 26, 1869; published in the author’s dissertation, p. 268. 

85. Ibid., pp. 268-269. 87. Supra, V, 14. 88. Gramm., Dp. 62. 

86. Ibid., p. 270; letter Aug. 16, 1869. 89. Ward, Life Il, p. 259. 
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says, e.g., that first principles expressed in such propositions as 
“There is a right and a wrong,” “a true and a false,” “a just and 
an unjust,” “a beautiful and a deformed” are but conclusions or 
abstractions from particular experiences of qualities in the con- 
crete. ™ As with the universals, we notice here again that he seems 
to see the possibility of reasoning from one particular experience 
to a first principle or a universal proposition. But this is not the 
case when he deals with physical phenomena or conclusions from 
sense perception as is illustrated by the following examples. 
Reasoning from a number of well-ascertained cases, he comes to 
the conclusion that a certain place will have the cholera unless it 
is drained. He adds, however, that this induction has not force 
enough to warrant more than a probable conclusion. There may be 
factors working in that place, certain antagonistic advantages, 
which anticipate or neutralize the miasma which is the principle of 
the cholera. 9! A clearer instance still is his passage on the laws of 
motion. There he maintains that induction does not prove the con- 
clusion, it proves only virtually, it gives us a high probability of 
the laws of motion, but it is the illative sense which makes up for 
the deficiency and gives us certitude. - Here again we observe 
that he does not distinguish physical from metaphysical truths; 
that in physical matters he does not infer from particular cases to 
the essence of things, but rather he enumerates the facts from 
experience; and, lastly, that he degrades the universal proposition 
and makes it a general, which admits exceptions. 

The upshot of all this seems to be: The problem how we obtain 
our first principles, is solved by Newman in the same way as the 
Scholastics solve it, viz., by induction from experience, but his 
explanation of this solution differs from theirs whenever he deals 
with physical laws or experiences from sense perception. He 
ascribes the universality of those first principles to the influence 
of the illative sense and not to strictly inductive reasoning. 

c. The Preparation of Induction. Bacon revealed the great value 
of the inductive method in his famous Novum Organum. He taught 
us how to apply induction to sciences in order to learn the first 


principles and the laws of nature. 


90. Gramm., pp. 64-65. 91. Ibid., pp. 283-284. 92. Ibid., pp. 322-323 
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Marvellous indeed was its influence on the development of 
sciences. 

But this development enhanced the reputation of the inductive 
method in such a way that it came to be overvalued to an enormous 
extent: there were those who maintained that no truth could be 
discovered except by experience and experiment; that induction 
gave infallibly truth if only the experimental methods were correctly 
applied. These experimentalists defended nominalism and based 
the legitimacy of induction on the fact that the recurring, uniform 
experiences make it impossible for us to think things different in 
the future. They refused to see the universal in the particular. 

Newman seems to have been influenced by these doctrines. He 
fought against them but he could not altogether get rid of what 
his education and his surroundings had urged on him from his 
earliest years. Hence, his inconsistency in his theory on uni- 
versals. Hence, his opinion that induction but leads to general 
propositions. Ilence, the fact that he seems to require a complete 
enumeration of particulars before he concludes to a physical law. 
This appears, e.g., from the passage about the certainty of death: 


Men tell me that there is a law of death, meaning by law a necessi- 
ty; and I answer that they are throwing dust into my eyes, giving me 
words instead of things. What is a law but a generalized fact ... and 
how many deaths have I seen? how many ocular witnesses have 
imparted to me their experience of deaths, sufficient to establish 
what is called a law? But let there be a law of death; .... J am under 
a thousand laws, if I am under one; and they thwart and counteract 
each other ... Is the prospect of my death, in its logical evidence, - 
as that evidence is brought home to me - much more than a high 
probability? 


Against unbelievers who deny the possibility of miracle he 


reasons as follows: 


They are saying: What has happened 999 times one way cannot 
possibly happen on the 1000th time another way, because what has 
happened 999 times one way is likely to happen in the same way 
on the 1000th. But unlikely things do happen sometimes. ™ 


Just as Scholasticism requires more than the counting up of a 


sufficient number of facts from experience, insists on the vis intel- 


93. Gramm., pp. 299-300. 94. Ibid., p. 382. 
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lectualis in the induction and wants the union of both in order to 
obtain true principles, in the same way Newman is not satisfied 
even with a complete enumeration but he demands a mental oper- 
ation which consummates the induction, a sort of ingenious insight, 
which takes away the insufficiency of the facts from experience 
and warrants our certitude. This is the function of the illative 
sense. 

This is confirmed by a passage from a letter written in 1869:% 


You must not suppose that J am denying the intellect its real place 
in the discovery of truth, - but it must ever be borne in mind that its 
exercise mainly consists in reasoning, - that is, in comparing things, 
classifying them and inferring. It ever needs points to start from, 
first principles, and these it does not provide = but it can no more 
move one step without these starting points, than a stick, which 
supports a man, can move without the man’s action. In physical 
matters, it is the senses which give us the first start - and what 
the senses give is physical fact - and physical facts do not lie on 
the surface of things, but are gained with pains and by genius, through 
experiment. Thus Newton, or Davy, or Franklin ascertained those 
physical facts which have made their names famous. After these 
primary facts are gained, intellect can act; it acts too of course in 
gaining them; but they must be gained; it is the senses which enable 
the intellect to act, by giving it something to act upon. In like manner 
we have to ascertain the starting points for arriving at religious 
truth. The intellect will be useful in gaining them and after gaining 
them - but to attempt to see them by means of the intellect is like 
attempting by the intellect to see the physical facts which are the 
basis of physical exercises of the intellect, a method of proceeding 
which was the very mistake of the Aristotelians of the middle age, 
who, instead of what Bacon calls “interrogating nature” for facts, 
reasoned out everything by syllogisms. 


d. The Value of Syllogism for Science. The truths we have ob- 
tained by induction form the basis of our syllogistic thinking which 
takes us from the universal to the particular and is called de- 
duction. 

According to Scholastic doctrine, all deduction may be referred 
to the simple categorical syllogism. But then the question arises 
whether this syllogism presents us with new knowledge. There are 
philosophers who give a negative answer because either the con- 


clusion is virtually contained in the major premiss or the con- 


95. Ward, Life Il, p. 331. 
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clusion gives but one case of the aggregate of cases included in 
the major premiss. They are the same thinkers who do not ac- 
knowledge the value of induction; nor admit that we can reach 
universal propositions by means of particular’ data; nor that our 
intellect is able to know the nature of a thing from facts of ex- 
perience by means of abstraction. Therefore, they deny the value 
of the syllogism for the development of knowledge. 

To a certain extent, Newman seems to agree with them. He be- 
lieves that most syllogisms in themselves give only probable con- 
clusions but he also holds that there are syllogisms which yield 
absolute certainty, viz., when they are objectively irresistible. 
Where empiricists and nominalists determine the degree of certain- 
ty of a syllogism according to the strength of the premisses so 
that the assent given to the conclusion always varies in degree, 
Newman points to the tact that all degrees of probability disappear 
for an unconditional assent by the operation of our illative faculty. 
Reasoning by rule should be completed by the living mind, he 
says, because syllogisms working by themselves, reach truth 
in the abstract and probability in the concrete; but what we aim at 
is truth in the concrete.°’ This is the prevailing tone of the Gram- 
mar of Assent. 

As an instance we could quote Newman’s treatment of this 
syllogism: “All Protestants are bound to join the Church; you are 
a Protestant: ergo.” He explains how only the illative sense is 
able to get us out of the maze of premisses, probabilities and 
assumptions into which the syllogism branches out. % 

So syllogisms have a great value for the development of 
knowledge, although by themselves they reach only the abstract. 
Their full value is obtained if they are completed by the working 
of the illative sense because this carries our knowledge out of the 


province of the abstract into that of the concrete. 


DR. ZENO, O.F.M. 
Voorschoten, Holland. 


(To be continued) 


96. Gramm., p. 278. 97. Ibid., p. 279. 98. Ibid., pp. 288-292. 


DE ELEMENTIS TRADITIONALIBUS JUSTITIAE IN 
PRIMAEVA SCHOLA FRANCISCANA 


(Continuatio) 


III. QUID SENSERINT ALII SCHOLASTICI 


1. Philippus Cancellarius: - Praeter illa quae de ipso obiter jam 
diximus,! haec circa eius doctrinam de justitia remanent consider- 
anda: a) Philippus admittit procul dubio diversos modos accipiendi 
justitiam, licet non similiter ac nostri Auctores illos ordinet; ? 
b) praeter justitiam generalem admittit etiam illam specialem, quae 
est rectitudo voluntatis et operis ad proximum tantum; * c) differentia 
inter generalem et specialem ponitur in hoc quod illa reddit omne 
quodcumque debitum, sive sit actus sive res,-ista vero reddit tantum 
aliquam rem proximo debitam;* d) ergo secundum Philippum ad 
justitiam specialem haec requiruntur: 1) ut reddatur debitum sub 
ratione debiti, 2) ut reddatur tantum proximo, 3) ut reddatur aliqua 
res debita; e) cum tamen possit evenire ut proximo reddatur aliqua 
res debitaet tamen nonsit justitiae, sed misericordiae, sicut quando 
subvenitur miseris per eleemosynam, formaliter consideratam, ideo 
Philippus admittit quod in isto casu si reddatur aliqua res proximo, 
sub aspectu formali quia debita, tunc illa subventio ad justitiam 
pertinet, si vero datur propter compassionem, tunc ad istam virtutem 
spectat.° Quae solutio concordat cum illa a Stefano Langton jam 


data, © potius quam cum illa nostrorum Auctorum, qui distinguunt in 


1. Cfr. supra, ubi de originalitate Alex. Hal. locuti sumus. 

2. Cfr. textum ap. Lottin, Psychologie et Morale, III, 2, p. 290-291. 

3. Ibid., lin. 37-39. 

4. Ibid., lin. 15-21: “%...Reddere quod suum est est actus proprius iustitie 
specialis, et est tamen ibi communitas quantum ad hoc quod dicitur suum. Suum 
autem potest nominare rem quamcumque debitam vel quemcumque actum, et sic 
pertinet ad iustitiam generalem que extendit se ad actus aliarum virtutum...; 
iustitia autem specialis ad rem que sua est proximi, sicut reddere penam proximo 
cui debetur vel premium, set non extendit se ad actus.” 

5. Ibid., lin. 22-25. 

6. Cfr. Lottin, Ibid., p. 301-302. 
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dante de superfluo vel de necessario, ut determinetur actus justitiae 


vel misericordiae. ” 


Denique differentia inter Philippum et nostros AA. nobis videtur 
poni etiam in hoc quod ille et non isti loquatur de aliqua re debita 
potius quam de actu debito in determinando justitiam specialem. 8 

2. Pseudo-Guerricus: - Occasionaliter, scil. ad explicandum illud 
Lombardi “justitiam fidei,” dependens ab Alexandro Halensi sic 


breviter determinat justitiam: 


Nota: iustitia uno modo dicitur virtus qua redditur unicuique quod 
suum est, pari, superiori, inferiori, sic est generalis ad omnes ... Ali- 
ter dicitur virtus qua redditur proximo, et sic est una cardinalis.? 


Concordat, ut patet, cum doctrina nostrorum AA, ! 
3. Anonymus Tudertinus: - Similiter occasionaliter et dependens 
pariter ab Alexandro in suis Glossis ad Sententias Lombardi iste 


auctor refert: 


Item obicitur de hoc quod dicit per iustitiam fidei: nonne iustitia et 
fides sunt due diverse virtutes, et videtur innuere iustitiam esse 
partem fidei, vel fidem partem iustitie. Solutio: iusitita est duplex, 
scil. generalis et specialis; generalis est secundum quod dicitur 
iustitia est ordo rectus ad Deum et proximum; specialis est tribuere 
unicuique sua vel quod suum est. }} 


Nobis tamen videtur hic textus incomplete et ideo imperfecte 
transcribi ab illo Alexandri: 1? nam ubi definit justitiam specialem 
anonymus Tud. refert ex Alexandro tantum “unicuique” et relinquit 
verba alexandrina “extra se..,et intelligitur de proximo,” quae verba 


sunt quidem necessario ponenda ne confundatur justitia specialis, 


7. Cfr. supra, sed speciatim textum Alexandri in suo Commentario et etiam, 
e.g., Rigaldus, in III Sent., d. 33 (Ms. Brugen. 228, f. 460 b) qui scribit: *...Sub- 
veniri miseris potest esse duplici de causa: vel ex compassione dando non solum 
quod superfluum est tibi, sed etiam de eo quod necessarium est tibi, et sic est 
opus misericordie. Vel ex ratione debiti dando scilicet de eo quod superfluum 
est, ad quod tu teneris...” 

8. Cfr. textum in Lottin, loc. cit., p. 290, lin. 20-21. 

O- ind Sents, de 2 (Ms. Vat. lat. 691, f.04..¢)s 

10.Illa tamen divisio in debitum ad superiorem, parem et inferiorem in mentem 
revocat quod habetur in alio loco Commentarii Alex., secundum cod. Londinensem 
tantum, ut supra, diximus. 

1l-In I Sent., d. 2 (Ms. Tudertinus, Bibl. Commun. 121, f. 78 bec). 

12.Cfr. supra, in secunda huius investigationis parte, ubi textus ex I Sent., 
d. 2, Alexandri citavimus. 
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quae est tantum ad proximum, cum illa generali quae reddit unicui- 
que, ut expresse definit Pseudo-Guerricus, de quo paulo supra. 

4, S. Albertus Magnus: - Ex textu jam a Lottin edito,® patet 
Albertum praeter justitiam generalem loqui etiam de justitia speciali. 
Ad hanc constituendam Albertus etiam requirit ut debitum redditur 
proximo sit ex speciali jure. 4 Ergo elementum diacriticum justitiae 
specialis ab Alberto ponitur in illo “suum” quod debet esse formali- 
ter suum seu debitum ex speciali jure et quod jam per se et per 
prius proximo reddi debet independenter ab alia obligatione. Et jam 
ex hoc dignoscitur differentia Alberti a nostris Auctoribus, qui po- 
tius explicant illud suum justitiae specialis secundum quod reddi 
debeat proximo, formaliter distincto abillo qui ipsum debitum reddit. 

Notatu quoque dignum est Albertum neque in Summa de bono, 
neque in libro tertio sui Commentarii super Sententias, ubi uti vidi- 
mus ex professo tunc temporis de justitia agi solebat, librum quin- 
tum ethicae aristotelicae sequi, quamvis ipsum in libro quarto 


15 


eiusdem Commentarii, © et alibi’® citaverit, et aliquomodo sequatur 
) q q 


in doctrina de justitia. 

Per transennam autem etiam hic adnotamus logice Albertum se- 
cundum guod superfluum debeatur pauperi ex speciali jure, scil. ex 
jure naturali, ideo eius elargitionem potius ad justitiam quam ad 
misericordiam adscribere. !” 

5. Richardus Rufus: - Unus ex magistris primaevae Scholae 
Franciscanae, ® bis super Sententias legebat: Parisiis et Oxonii, 
et consequenter eius Commentarium, ubi de justitia loquitur, in 


duplici redactione asservatur. Non est tamen facile determinare 


13. Op. et loc. cit., p. 296-298. 

14. Ibid., p. 297, lin. 44-59; cfr. etiam Alb. M., in Ill Sent., dv 33, aa. 1-2; 
(ed. Borgnet III, 608 a sqq.); in IV Sent., d. 14, a. 3 sqq. (IV, 408 b sqq), prae- 
sertim in art. 4, in solut. (IV, 417 b sq.) ubi Albertus loquens de virtute poeni- 
tentiae in habitu asserit quod “non est justitiae nec proprie justitie species, de 
qua praedicetur justitia sicut genus de specie: sicut justitia communis de justitia 
distributiva, et de justitia directiva.” Hic nobis videtur animadvertendam esse 
illam expressionem “justitia communis” ad relationem faciendam cum justitia com- 
muni de qua loquutus est jam Alexander. 

15. Cfr. Lottin. op. cit., p. 298; n. 2. 

16. Cfr. Meerseman, Le droit naturel chez S. Thomas d’Aquin et ses prédéces- 
seurs, in Angelicum 9 (1932) 63-76; et Lottin, in Bull. Théol. anc. méd., III, n. 
80. 

De lnellieSent., de 535) a6 5) (6d. Gs 4.) LIL, nO1l ade 


18. Cfr. Pelster F., Zu Richardus Rufus de Cornubia, in Zeitschrift fur Kathol. 
Theol., 48 (1924) 625-629; Little A.G., The Franciscan School at Oxford in the 
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quaenam illarum prior sit.'9 Nos primi textum edimus, secundum 
tamen unum solum codicem; In III Sent., d. 33 (Ms. Oxford Balliol 
Coll. 62, Coll. 188 - 189): 


Postea queritur de singulis virtutibus et primo de iustitia, secundum 
ordinem Magistri. Tangit hic igitur Augustinus duos diversos actus 
iustitie: unum vie, alterum patrie. Contra quod obicitur eadem virtus 
numero erit nunc et tunc; sed ait Damascenus cap. 58 (margin.: Cap. 

5 60 in libro meo): quorum substantia eadem et actio eadem, ergo si 
essentia virtutis eadem hic et ibi et actio. Istud non valet nec aliud 
tale, nam ut supra dixi unus est actus per se et proprius omnium vir- 
tutum et in via et etiam in patria, sed ibi consummatus et est diligere. 
Nihilominus tamen in via, quia anima constituta in laboribus utitur 

10 hiis virtutibus, ut paulo ante dixit Augustinus, possent hec virtutes 
actus habere diversos in via, quos non in patria, ubi nullus erit 
labor. Aliter obicitur, actus iustitie hic et actus eius ibi aut erunt ab 
aliquo eodem in virtute iustitie aut a duobus diversis in ea: si primo 
modo hoc esse non potest quia idem semper natum est idem facere; si 

15  secundo modo, quare non sunt duae virtutes iustitie et diverse. Non 
valet, enim non quot opera, tot virtutes sunt, sed est unum opus 
principale, iuxta quod determinatur una virtus et illud opus principale 
iustitie forte est unicuique tribuere sua. Unde Augustinus, De libero 
arbitrio, 1,1: iustitiam quid dicimus esse nisi virtutem, qua cuique 

20 sua tribuuntur. Habet etiam praeter istud opus quaedam specialia 
opera. Valde enim plures inveniuntur actus iustitie ab Augustino, in 
diversis locis. Habet enim quosdam in via, quosdam in patria, quosdam 
utrobique. In via, ut hic ab Augustino dicitur in litera, subvenire 
miseris, et super Gen., ad litteram lib. 12: iniqua punire et si qua 

25 similia. In patria, rectissime aderere bono, cuj merito subiiciantur; 
Epistola 34: Et uni soli subdi Deo, caeteris vero supereminere natu- 
ris; sexto Musice et idem De moribus Ecclesie: soli Deo servire et ob 
hoc bene ceteris que homini subiecta sunt imperare, et si qua similia. 
Communiter: sua cuique tribuere; De civitate Dei, lib. XIX, cap. 4: 

30 iustitie munus est sua cuique tribuere. Et idem, De libero arbitrio, 
lib. I et lib. II: inferiora potioribus subdere et quae paria sibimet 
copulare; et sexto Musice: nulli equari, nisi purissimis animis, nulli 
dominari nisi nature bestiali atque corporee, et 83, quastione sexa- 
gesima prima: diligere Deum et proximum et si qua consimilia. 

56) Obicitur autem de hoc, quod hic dicitur in littera, actum iustitie in 
patria esse Deo regnanti subditum esse, hoc enim videtur esse actus 
prudentie in patria. Eius enim actus erit, ut hic dicitur in littera: 
nullum bonum Deo preponere, vel equare; ergo per consequens nec se 


13th Century, in Arch. Franc. Hist., 19 (1926) 841-845; Lampen W., De fr. Rich. 
Rufo Cornubiensi, ibid., 21 (1928) 403-406; Henquinet F., Autour des écrits d’ 
Alexander de Halés et de Richard Rufus, in Anton., 11 (1936) 187-218; Doucet, 
Prol., pp. CCXLIII a sqq. 

19. Cfr. Doucet, Prol., p. CCLIII b; Henquinet, in Arch. Fr. Hist., 39 (1946) 
314. 
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preponere nec equare Deo; ergo per consequens se subicere Deo et 
Deo subesse. Istud non valet nec aliud consimile; nam, ut predictum 
est, actus virtutum in patria non erunt diversi secundum substantiam, 
sicut nec ipse virtutes, sed secundum modos qualitativos perspectis- 
sime adherere, rectissime adherere et nimirum [Coll. 189 ] si communi- 
cet virtutes suos actus ad invicem, nam una determinat alteram, etiam 
in via. Nam prudentia est fortis, iusta, temperans et sic de aliis. Sed 
queris secundum hoc, an possit talis concedi: prudentia est fortitudo, 
quando est ipsa fortis; quare non est ipsa fortitudo, etiam ipsa sit 
fortis. Item, amor est omnes quattuor; ergo eadem virtus, ut videtur; 
nam ait Augustinus: amor ille in non appetendis istis temperans, in 
amittendis fortis vocatur. Est ergo verum, sicut jam apparet, quod 
unus et idem est amor, sed opera disparata diversa, propter quorum 
diversitatem dicuntur virtutes diverse et sunt significata horum nomina 
diversa et nullum est alterum per se loquendo et formaliter. Unde iste 
predicationes non sunt omnino per se sed magis per accidens: for- 
titudo est prudens, similiter nec talis; fortis est prudens; minus tamen 
sunt iste per accidens quam illae, quod si talis esset vera per se 
fortis est prudens, necessario sequeretur; ergo fortitudo est prudentia 
et sic de ceteris; et sic nulla esset distinctio, nulla pluralitas harum. 

Obicitur etiam hic contra illum actum iustitie: sua cuique tribuere; 
secundum hoc enim videtur, si miseris subvenis, non tua sed sua eis 
ministras. 

Respondetur, quod ea que tribuis et tua sunt et sua, sed verius sua. 
Deus enim providit necessaria, Matth. V: scit Pater celestis, quia 
omnibus hiis indigetis. Et iterum: omnipotens et liberalissimus; unde 
Matth. VII: si vos cum sitis mali nostis bona data [margin.: contra 
avaros] dare filiis vestris, quanto magis Pater vester, qui in celis 
est. dabit. Si igitur singulis preparavit Deus necessaria et pauper 
apud se non habet sibi necessaria, ergo sua quibus indiget sunt apud 
te et alios divites. Item Deus nulli providit superflua, seduni dedit 
quinque talenta, alii duo, alii unum, unicuique secundum propriam 
virtutem; ergo si haberes superflua, patet quod illa non sunt tua, sed 
potius eius, qui nec habet necessaria. 


Porro doctrinam de justitia in Richarditextu expressam synthetice 


colligere potuimus inspiciendo aliquod schema manu coaeva in ex- 


aminato codice etiam asservatum.~ Secundum hoc schema idea 


20. In III Sent., d. 33 (Ms. Oxon. Balliol 62, coll. 188, in marg., inferiori): 


univer saliter: 
ut inferiora potiori 
supertoribus: subdere. 


reminentiam ee 
P specialiter: 


ut soli Deo servire. 


? societatem: 
Tribuere cuique sua:<———— paribus: ——_———— ut paria sibimet copu- 
lare et nulli equare. 


rebus: 
miseris subvenire. 


Py PEAT ORS 
inferioribus MOTELS 


iniquos punire. 
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fundamentalis justitiae est tribuere unmicuique sua. Haec autem 
tripliciter consideratur: a) Vel enim homo ordinatur ad aliquem 
superiorem, cui debetur praeminentia, et tunc justitia vel univer- 
saliter jubet ut inferiora potioribus subdantur, vel specialiter jubet 
ut soli Deo serviatur; b) vel homo ordinatur ad parem hominem, et 
tunc justitia jubet cum ipso societatem haberi, paria sibimet copu- 
lari et nulli aequari; c) vel homo ordinatur ad inferiorem hominem 
secundum duplicem respectum: scilicet vel in rebus, et tunc justitia 
jubet ut pauperibus subveniatur; vel in moribus et tunc jubet ut 
iniqui puniantur. 

Affirmat quoque subvenire miseris de superfluo esse justitiae. 

Ex hiis igitur patet Richardum in determinatione justitiae textus 
augustiniano® collegisse et hoc forsitan non ex fonte directo, sed 


2 


potius ex Fishacre, 2! et Simone de Hinton, ~ a quibus quasi litter- 


aliter dependet. 

Constat in fine Richardum non solum nullum elementum specifice 
aristotelicum expressisse, sed neque a nostris Auctoribus, et prae- 
sertim ab Alexandro, a quo in aliis rebus saepe dependet, justitiae 
determinationem hausisse. Implicite saltem ab ipso admittitur ali- 
quod debitum justitiae a misericordia distinctae, cum loquatur in 
ipso relato textu de miseris subveniendis. 

6. S. Thomas, - Praesertim in tribus operibus ex professo de 


justitia loquitur: in Commentario super Sententias (1253-1257), 7° 


" 24 


in Commentario in ethicam aristotelicam (1260 et in parte se- 


cunda Summae theologicae (1270-1272).*° In primo opere explicat 
doctrinam non solum Aristotelis, sed etiam aliorum philosophorum, 


dum in aliis operibus manifestat praeferentiam pro modo quo Aris- 


ts 26 


toteles justitiam determinat et dividi quem fideliter sequitur. 


21. Fishacre enim quasi litteraliter concordat, prout videri potest ex ipsius 
doctrina in textu edito a Lottin, p. 289, nota 1; et etiam relate ad illud subvenire 
miseris Rufus ab illo dependet prout textus Fishacre habetur in Ms. Ottob. Lat. 294, 
f. 242 c-d; neque nova est haec dependentia Rufi a Fishacre, pro alio, e.g., argu- 
mento cfr. Piana C., La morte e l’assunzione della B. Vergine nella letteratura 
medioevale, in Atti del Congresso Nazionale Mariano dei Frati Minori d'Italia 
(Studia Mariana, 1) Roma 1948, p. 290, nota 4 et 5. 

22. Simon etiam dependet a Fishacre, cfr. Lottin, op. cit., p. 289. 

Qe nt Sent. Gen 5'55)de yas et Sade 

24. In decem libros ethicorum Aristotelis ad Nichomacum expositio, lib. V. 

Pays ING PCH Shere E 

26. Citatur etiam Cicero sed minori frequentia et acceptatione. 
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Unde secundum Angelicum: a) Est aliqua justitia generalis, quae 
est eadem essentia cum omni virtute, quaeque est justitia tantum 
metaphorico sensu.”’ b) Adest alia justitia quae ordinat tantum ad 
proximum, scilicet ad alterum. 78 Haec autem alteritas comprehendere 
potest vel singularem hominem vel totam communitatem. Ideo Thomas 
ponit justitiam generalem propter bonum commune, et particularem, 
quae ordinat ad alium singularem hominem, propter bonum particu- 
lare, hanc autem subdividi in distributivam et’ commutativam. 79 
c) Justitia legalis pro bono communi est quidem eodem tempore, 
quamvis non sub eodem respectu, et generalis et specialis; est 
generalis non eo quod sit eadem essentia cum omni virtute, sed 
quia imperare potest actus aliarum vitutum propter bonum commune. 
Quia autem istud objectum formale, scilicet bonum commune, est 
respectus specialis, ideo justitia pro bono communi a Thoma etiam 
specialis virtus vocatur. 3° d) Justitia autem particularis, quae est 
tantum specialis, tria exigit elementa constitutiva: 1) ut reddatur 
debitum, 2) ut reddatur proximo, 3) ut reddatur tantum quantum 
debeatur; *! e€) ubicumque habetur aliqua virtus quae habeat in se 
istatria elementa illa virtus pertinetad justitiam ut pars subjectica. 
Et tales considerantur ab ipso Angelico: 1) observatio et vindicatio 
a Cicerone positae; ** 2) innocentia, de qua loquitur Macrobius; *° 
3) justitia commutativa et distributiva, sicut enuntiavit Aristoteles. 
Differentia inter istas duas est in hoc, quia prima mensurat debitum 
secundum proportionem arithmeticam, secunda vero per proportionem 
geometricam. 

Aliae virtutes quae plene non habent illa tria elementa sed duo 
vel unum tantum, sunt solum partes potentiales justitiae. * 
Ex hac justitiae aristotelico-thomistica determinatione diversa 


corollaria logice sequuntur: a) Hering, qui ultimus temporibus severae 


27S Wh PR SEH EE oF 

28am lsOCe Cit. 
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30. II, 2, q. 58, a. 6. 

31. In JI Sent., d. 33, q. 3, a. 4 (utimur edit. novissima M.F. Moos, Parisi- 
is 1933, t. III], p. 1096, n. 378). 

32. In III Sent., d. 33, g. 3, a. 4 (ed. Moos, p. 1097, n. 384). 

33. Ibid., (ed. cit), p. 1098, n. 390. 

34. II, 2, q. 61; in Decem lib, Ethic., lib. V, c. 5 (Ed. Pirota, Taurini 1934), 


p. 312 sqq. 
35. In II Sent., d. 33, q. 3, a 4 (ed. Moos), p. 1096, n. 377. 
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criticae subjecit deformationem doctrinae S. Thomae circa justiti- 
am, © verum dicit in S. Thoma prius justitia dividi in generalem et 
particularem, et ista autem sua vice bipartiri. °” 

Minus tamen probatum nobis videtur quod dicit ille scil. justiti- 
am legalem non esse aliquo modo etiam cardinalem virtutem. *® 
enim nobis non videtur asseri a S. Thoma, quia justitia legalis cum 
habeat objectum formale speciale quod est bonum commune, con- 
sequenter etiam specialis et cardinalis virtus vocari potest. 

b) Secundum Angelicum, ut vidimus, etiam in doctrina ciceroniana 
adsunt virtutes, quae plene participant de ratione justitiae specialis, 
sicut etiam in Macrobio, et consequenter nostri Auctores, qui 
Tullium et Macrobium expresse citant et approbant, essentialia 
justitiae specialis elementa per illos cognoverunt et aliquo modo 
in suis operibus receperunt, uti vidimus. 

c) Ex hoc etiam implicite deducitur jam ipsum S. Thomam non 
considerasse illam divisionem justitiae particularis in distributi- 
vam et commutativam ut aliquid essentiale sine quo non habeatur 
plene justitia specialis, si jam non improbat immo explicat Cicer- 
onem, qui de ipsis non loquitur, et macrobium qui tantum de inno- 
centia agit. 

d) Adest tamen differentia inter S. Thomam et alios scholasticos 
jam consideratos; quia ille ponit tanquam tertium elementum con- 
stitutivum justitiae specialis, ut mensuretur debitum reddendum 
proximo, ne excederet in maius vel deficeret in minus, de quo 
nostri Auctores nihil dixerunt. Num tamen hoc sit aliquid essentiale 
ad praedictam justitiam necne, paulo infra dicemus. 

Constat sane determinationem justitiae aristotelicam cum suis 


divisionibus et subdivisionibus, mediante S. Thoma, magnum influx- 


36. De genuina notione justitiae generalis seu legalis iuxta S. Thomam, in 
Angelicum, 14 (1937) 464-487; scimus eundem Hering separatim in opere longiori 
easdem observationes confirmasse. 

37. Cfr. Ibid., p. 464, notas contra plurimos, quibus adiungendum etiam Meyer T., 
Institutiones juris naturalis, (Friburgi in Br., 1900), I, p. 370 sq., n. 435; qui 
erronee, uti etiam nobis videtur, loquitur de tripartitione justitiae potius quam 
de bipartitione, in sensu quo explicavimus; contra istud et alios cfr. etiam Del 
Vecchio, La Giustizia, p. 32, nota 15. 

38. Cfr. Hering, op. cit., p. 485 sq. Iste enim nobis videtur aequare vocabula 
“specialis, cardinalis, et particularis.” Quod nobis non videtur esse secundum 
S. Thomam, quia virtus cardinalis etiam in sensu largo ab Angelico utitur. 
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um habuisse in theologiam subsequentem et in ipsam philosophiam 
juridicam medii aevi% et etiam moderni temporis. 

Tamen aliquomodo ex sequentibus constabit quod si statim S. 
Thomas habuit fideles sequaces, non defuerunt auctores, et etiam 
magni nominis, qui vel ipsum non sunt secuti sed qui potius nostros 
Auctores etiam post a. 1250 non reliquerunt cum darent determinati- 
onem justitiae. Neque desunt qui expresse S. Thomam-et Aristotelem 
improbant relate ad aliqua infra dicenda. 

Haec igitur quae sequuntur per modum exempli demonstrant quo- 
modo post 1250 aliqui scholastici se habuerint relate ad illam 
determinationem aristotelico-thomisticam justitiae. 

Ita inter illos qui S. Thomam fideliter secuti sunt duos sequentes 
primos auctores adnumerandos hic breviter commemoramus, ob 
peculiarem ipsorum conditionem: 

7. Bombolonius de Bononia: - Iste enim etst in libro tertio sui 
Commentarti a S. Bonaventura potius quam a S. Thoma speciatim 
relate ad Christologiam dependeat,*” tamen in modo determinandi 
justitiam in ipso libro tertio Commentarii sequitur Aquinatem.*} 

8. Richardus de Mediavilla: - Scholae Franciscanae magnus 
doctor, 4 etsi in multis dependeat a Seraphico tamen quoad justitiam 
se ostendit aristotelico-thomisticum. * 

9. Inter illos vero qui S. Thomam non sunt secuti adnumeratur 
Matthaeus ab Aquasparta. 

Eiusdem Scholae Franciscanae Magister“ habet ineditum et 


autographum quodlibet de justitia, quod nos hic primi transcribimus, 


39. Cfr. Lottin, op. cit., p. 299: “Nous avons voulu reproduire leurs textes in 
extenso: rien ne pouvait prouver plus apodictiquement l’influence décisive qu’ 
exerga Aristote sur le traité De iustitia et en général sur la philosophie juridique 
du moyen 4age. 

40. Cfr. Piana C., L’influsso di S. Bonaventura su la Cristologia di Bombologno 
da Bologna frate domenicano contemporaneo di S. Tommaso, in Antonianum, 23 
(1948), 475-500. 

41. In III Sent., d. 33, secundum Ms. Univ. Bonon. 755, vel Ms. Assis. Bibl. 
Commun. 155, quamvis primus melior sit; cfr. Piana, op. cit., 120. 

42. Cfr. Glorieux, Répertoire, II, p. 120, n. 324; Hocedez E., Richard de Middle- 
ton, (Louvain 1925). 

43. In III Sent., d. 33, (Venetiis 1509), f. 123 c-d. 

44. Cfr. Doucet, Fr. Matthaei ab Aquasparta, Quaestiones disputatae de Gratia 
(Ad Claras Aquas 1935). 
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secundum cod, autograph. Assis. Bibl. Commun. 134 (2A), f. 219b-d; 
et cod. Tudert. Bibl. Commun. 44 (=T), f£. 305b-30Ga. 45 
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Quinto quaerebatur de virtutum distinctione, utrum scilicet iustitia 
sit virtus generalis vel specialis ab aliis virtutibus distincta. 

Quod autem sit virtus generalis, videtur: Philosophus, V Ethicorum 
(cap. 1, ed. Didot, II, 53): “Iustitia est omnis virtus.” Ergo non est 
virtus specialis nec distinguitur ab aliis virtutibus. Item quaelibet 
virtus specialis determinat sibi aliquam potentiam specialem in anima; 
ergo etc... 

Probatio: temperantia est in concupiscibili, fortitudo in irascibili; 
prudentia in rationali; nec sunt plures vires; ergo etc. 

Contra: Sap. 8 (v.7) dicitur de sapientia: “prudentiam et sobrietatem 
et fortitudinem et iustitiam docet.” Ergo iustitia ponitur in numerum et 
condividitur cum aliis, virtutibus; sed quod condividitur cum aliis, non 
est generale ad illud, sed potius per suam formam et (A om. et) speci- 
em distinguitur ab illis; ergo etc. 

Item, Glossa (ordinaria, in hunc locum, PL 113,87) super Gen. 2 
(v. 10), ubi agitur de quattuor fluviis paradisi, appropriat quattuor 
virtutibus, inter quas enumerat iustitiam (A prudentiam, T iustitiam, 
correct. ex prudentia); ergo idem quod prius. 

Respondeo: Dicendum quod iustitia accipitur tribus modis. Justitia 
enim, secundum Anselmum, De veritate (cap. 12, PL 158, 482) “est 
rectitudo voluntatis propter se servata;” unde dicit universalem recti- 
tudinem et quantum ad omnem potentiam animae et quantum ad omnem 
actum et quantum ad omne obiectum, utpote bonum increatum et creat- 
um, inferiorem et parem et seipsum, nec habet determinatam materiam 
neque subiectum, et hoc modo utique est generalis virtus circuiens 
omnes virtutes. Alio modo accipitur iustitia prout dicit ordinem, iuxta 
quod dicit Anselmus, De casu diaboli (mon invenimus locum), quod 
iustitia est ordo animae ordinans omnes motus, omnes passiones et 
appendens omnia secundum iustam existimationem. Maxime autem 
dicit ordinem amoris, quia omnes affectiones secundum amorem or- 
dinantur, ut dicit Augustinus, XIV De Trinitate (cfr. potius De doctr. 
christ., c. 27, PL 34, 29 De moribus Eccles., I, 15 PL 32, 1322) et 
est supra allegatum. Maxime autem dicit ordinem in finem, et hoc 
modo est quaedam specialis virtus, quaedam virtus determinans sibi 
potentiam voluntatis, prout est motrix sui et omnium (A repet. et omni- 
um) potentiarum et inclinans eas in finem, quia voluntas est finis in 
quantum finis; sed hoc modo non est virtus cardinalis, sed theologica, 
idem quod caritas, iuxta quod dicit Augustinus, I De doctrina christi- 
ana (cap. 27, PL 34, 29) “ille iuste et sancte vivit qui integer rerum 
existimator est, hoc est ordinatam habet dilectionem, qui non diligit 
quod non est diligendum et qui diligit quod est diligendum et qui non 
minus diligit quod magis est diligendum aut minus quod amplius est 
diligendum aut aeque quod magis vel minus est diligendum aut magis 
vel minus quod amplius est diligendum.” Et de perfectione iustitiae 


45. Ibid., pp. XXXI sqq., XXXVIII, n. 6, LVI, n. 34; cfr. etiam p. XIV, CXXII. 
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45 dicit (August., De natura et gratia, cap. 70, PL 44, 290) quod parva 
Caritas parva iustitia est, magna caritas magna iustitia est, perfecta 
caritas perfecta iustitia est, nulla caritas nulla iustitia est. 

Tertio modo accipitur iustitia prout dicit ordinem specialem vel 
circa determinatam materiam et circa determinatam personam, puta 

50 vel se vel alium et maxime proximum, et habet determinatum actum, 
puta circa superiorem oboedientiam, circa inferiorem beneficientiam, 
circa parem innocentiam. Unde, secundum Augustinum (XIV De Tri- 
nitate cap. 9, PL 42, 1046) actus proprius iustitiae est miseris 
subvenire, circa seipsum poenitentiam et iis similia. Et hoc modo 

55 accepta iustitia est specialis virtus et cardinalis, per quam homo ad 
seipsum et proximum ordinatur, et istius actus respicit debitum circa 
unumquodque, quia iustitia est reddere unicuique quod suum est. 
Istis visis, obiecta ad utramque partem plana sunt. 

Ad argumenta ad primam partem adducta: 

60 Ad primum dico quod Philosophus loquitur de iustitia generali, non 
quod sit omnis virtus per essentialem praedicationem vel per essen- 
tiam, sed per causam vel per efficientiam. 

Ad secundum dicendum, quod determinat, sibi potentiam aliquam, 
scilicet voluntatem; secundum enim philosophos temperantia et. forti- 

65 tudo sunt in appetitu vel circa appetitum sensualem, sed iustitia 
circa appetitum rationalem vel intellectualem, sed secundum theologos 
omnes virtutes sunt circa intellectivam, sed prudentia et fides circa 
intellectum, caritas, spes, iustitia, temperantia circa affectum; nec 
diversificantur virtutes circa subiectum, sed potius circa obiectum 

70 (A addit: et obiectum; T haec expuit). In eadem enim potentia plures 
possunt esse virtutes circa aliud et aliud obiectum. Dicunt enim 
philosophi quod passiones, circa quas coercendas sunt huiusmodi 
virtutes, non sunt nisi in parte sensitiva, sed Augustinus determinat 
quod sunt in parte etiam intellectiva, sicut apparet IX et XIV De 

75 civitate. 

Ad argumenta in contrarium patet responsio, quoniam condividitur 
contra alias virtutes, non in quantum est generalis, sed specialis vel 
particularis virtus. 


Ex textu transcripto clare elucet Matthaeum, quin sequatur Aris- 
totelem aut Thomam, quaestionem sibi propositam num justitia sit 
virtus generalis vel specialis distincta ab aliis virtutibus solvisse 
ponendo triplicem modum accipiendi justitiam. 

Primo modo justitia est virtus generalis, quia comprehendit omnes 
virtutes et non habet determinatam materiam neque determinatum 
subiectum; evidenter igitur ibidem ‘generalis’ justitia eadem in 
essentia ac omnis virtus praedicatur et ab aliis virtutibus nullo mo- 
do distincta. 

Secundo modo justitia est aliquo modo specialis virtus, secundum 
quod ipsius sit ordinare omnia ad finem. Haec distinguitur ab aliis 
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virtutibus, excepta caritate cum qua confunditur, et consequenter 
talis justitia non est virtus cardinalis sed theologica. Et si vocatur 
specialis hoc affirmatur ut distinguatur ab illa generali in primo 
modo considerata; aliis verbis vocatur specialis eodem sensu quo 
charitas virtus etiam specialis vocatur. 

Tertio modo autem justitia est specialis et cardinalis, quia habet 
determinatam materiam et determinatas personas. Persona cui debi- 
tum reddit ista justitia potest esse vel superior, cui reddit debitum 
oboedientiae, vel par, cui nocere vetat, vel inferior, cui reddit de- 
bitum beneficentiae. Evidenter etiam hic specialis justitia latior 
patet quam apud nostros Auctores. 

Matthaeus ergo in ista determinatione dependet potius a Fishacre, 
a Simone de Hinton, et a Rufo,*® qui ut vidimus in justitia speciali 
attendunt potius ad specialem ordinem personarum, quibus debitum 
sit reddendum, quam ad ipsum speciale debitum. 

His adnotatis, remanet tamen dicendum quod maximi momenti pro 
nobis est, videlicet ipsum Matthaeum, etsi cognoverit et citaverit 
expresse librum quintum aristotelicae ethicae (cfr. textum transcr., 
lin. 3-4) tamen necessarium minime existimavit eodem modo ac 
Philosophus fecerat, justitiam specialem determinare et dividere. 

10. Nolumus ulterius inquirere quomodo sequentes theologi et 
commentatores circa justitia determinationem senserint. Unum 
tamen exemplum hic breviter referre volumus, quo expresse divisio 
et determinatio aristotelico-thomistica justitiae particularis et spe- 
cialis alio modo ac apud modernos explicatur. 

Ita Buridanus, celeber Aristotelis Commentator, librum quintum 
ethicae aristotelicae non in omnibusexplicat ac alii Commentatores. 

Volumus tantum aliquos textus eligere, ex omnibus illis in quibus 
Buridanus apertissime aliquos aspectus determinationis aristotelicae 


justitiae alio modo interpretatur: 


Item nec est verum quod distribuere pertineat solum ad principem 
imo singulares persone aliquando inter se distribuunt sicut aliqui 


46. Cfr. etiam Alex. Hal., in III Sent., d. 9, (Ms. Lond. Lamb. 347, f. 220 b). Mat- 
thaeus, ut nobis videtur sic justitiam determinat remoto etiam influxu Augustini, si- 
cut in aliis rebus theologicis et philosophicis, pro quibus cfr. Longpré E., Matth. 
d’Aquasparta in Dict. Theol. Cath., X, 387 sq.:idem, Augustin et la pensée fran- 
ciscaine, in La France Francisc., 15 (1932) 1-76; et novissime Doucet, op. cit., 
p. CLVII sq 
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mercatores qui et pecuniam suam simul exponunt et post tempus ali- 
quod sibi lucrum partiuntur et distribuunt secundum proportionem ad 
illam pecuniam quam quilibet exposuerat. Item si est alia ratio prin- 
cipis ut princeps et alia persona singularis ut singularis, tamen se- 
cundum affectionem eandem convenit utrique operari iniuste...ideo non 
differt virtus specifice in hoc et in alio. Ad quod etiam iuvare potest 
illud quod declarat Aristoteles in politicis secundum quod eadem est 
virtus boni viri et boni civis et boni principis. ” 


Haec est una ex pluribus rationibus quam Buridanus ponit ad 
explicandam quaestionem sibi propositam, scil. num revera ita 
intelligi debeant justitia commutativa et distributiva ut sint justitiae 
particularis species diversae. Et ad hoc negandum adducit etiam 
rationem supra expositam, secundum quam ipsa justitia distributiva 
mon est species diversa quia id quod est proprium justitiae dis- 
tributivae competit non solum principi sed cuicunque contingere 
potest. Ideo generaliter scribit: 


..-Puto quod iustitia distributiva et commutativa non sunt diverse 
species justicie sed sunt diversi modi eiusdem virtutis. Aristoteles 
autem aliquando solet modos tales diversos vocare species utendo 
nomine speciei large, et si ita fuerit tunc videtur quod iustitia parti- 
cularis in eius toto ambitu sit una sola virtus moralis secundum spe- 
ciem specialissima. ” 


Hae et alias Buridani animadversiones quas brevitatis causa 
omittimus circa justitiae particularis fomosam divisionem, influxum 
in posteriores exercuit. Nam F. De Castro Palao in sequenti textu 


Buridanum nominat ut ducem eorum qui divisionem aristotelicam 
reiecierunt; 


Aliqui sequuti Buridan., 5 Ethic. q. 7, banc divisionem reprobant as- 
serentes iustitiam distributivam a commutativa non distingui: ducuntur 
hoc fundamento. Quia respublica bona vacantia, seu superabundantia 
distribuens suis partibus eo quod partes sint ipsius reipublicae iuxta 
eorum merita non liberaliter, sed ex debito distribuit: alias nullum 
peccatum committet, sicque obligationem restitutionis contrahet, hanc 
distributionem omittens vel illam indebite praestans, quod est contra 
D. Thom...Caiet...Sotum...ergo in ea distributione actum commutativae 
exercet: cuius munus est reddere praemium debitum sive debitum sit 


47. Questiones loannis Buridani super decem libros ethicorum Aritotelis ad 
Nicomachum, (Parisiis 1513), lib. V, quaestio 7, fol. 98 d. 

48. Ibid., f 98 b: “Queritur septimo utrum iusticia distributiva et commutativa 
sint diverse species sub iusticia particulari.” 


49. Ibid., f. 98 d. 
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ob dignitatem personae, sive ob eius laborem, sive ob contractum 
initum. Et confirmo, si testator relinqueret aliqua bona pauperibus 
dividenda secundum eorum qualitatem et necessitatem non est dubium 
quin in hac distributione geometrica iustitia commutativa intercederet. 
Item si praemium esset propositum militibus decertantibus iuxta 
eorum valorem, servanda esset geometrica proportio in distributione 
praemii ex iustitia commutativa. Et idem si inaequales creditores 
existerent, quibus integre satisfacere non posses ex haereditate, 
haereditas esset dividenda secundum proportionem geometricam ex 
iustitiae commutativae obligatione. Ergo proportio geometrica non 
impedit actum iustitiae commutativae. E contra vero stare potest 
bonorum communium distributio per iustitiam distributivam, absque eo 
quod ulla proportio geometrica intercedat: nimirum si bona aliqua 
communia civibus bene meritis distribuenda forent, et solum unicus 
bene meritus appareret, vel casu quo apparerent plures omnes essent 
aequales. Ergo proportio geometrica non solum in distributiva, sed in 
charitate, observantia aliisque virtutibus intercedere potest. Ut recte 
exponit Rebellus ‘de oblig. iust. lib. 1, q. 3, sect. 3, n. 14. Ergo 
censendae sunt hae proportiones Arithmetica et Geometrica acciden- 
baa iustitiae, ac proinde ex illis distinctio virtutum sumenda non 
est. 


Voluimus in extenso hunc textum referre, ut inde satis clare ap- 
pareat ipsam divisionem aristotelico-thomisticam justitiae par- 
ticularis celebri Stagiritae commentatori, scil. Buridano non 
placuisse. 

Post omnia hucusque relata, operis pretium putamus sequentia 
colligere. 1) Apud Praedecessores, qui directe vel indirecte cognos- 
ci potuerint a nostris AA. invenimus sequentia elementa: a)aspectus 


generalissimus justitiae comprehendens omnem perfectionem natur- 
alem (Plato) et supernaturalem (S. Scriptura, S. Augustinus, Stephan- 


us Langton, etc.); b) aspectus minus generalis comprehendens omne 
debitum reddendum sive Deo sive proximo (Steph. Langton, Guillelmus 
Altissiodorensis); c) aspectus specialis attendens tantum ad debitum 
proximo reddendum (Aristoteles-Averroes, Cicero, Guill. Altiss. 
etc.); et hoc vel sub aspectu boni communis (Aristot.-Averroes, 
Cicero, Dogma philosophorum, Schola abaelardiana, etc.) vel sub 
aspectu boni particularis formaliter considerati (Aristot.-Averroes); 
d) aspectus specialior attendens ad debitum praemtii vel poenae 
proximo reddendum (implicite in iustitia distributiva Aristot.-Averr.; 


explicite in Schola abaelardiana); e) aspectus specialissimus at- 


50. De Castro Palao, De justitia et jure, (Lugduni 1615), p. 43. 
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tendens tantum ad debitum poenae proximo infligendum (Steph. 
Langton eiusque discipuli). 

2) Primaevi Magistri Franciscani ista traditionalia elementa 
justitiae cognoverunt receperuntque, saltem quoad essentialia, immo 
praesertim Alexander Hal. secundum ordinem decrescentem omnia 


illa elementa ordinavit: 


IUSTITIA 


Omnes nostri AA, Alex. Hal. ‘Summa’ fr. Alex. 


GENERALIS: Ad Deum ihe rectitudo 
Ad proximum \omne debitum 


Quodcumque debitum 
pro bono com- 
SPECIALIS: Ad proximum | praemii et poenae muni 
solum debitum 
pro bono parti- 


| poenae debitum culari 


Uti autem diximus in praecedentibus justitia generalis quae 
reddit debitum sive Deo sive proximo non est virtus distincta ab 
omnibus aliis; illa vero specialis quatenus reddit debitum proximo 
tantum est virtus ab aliis omnibus distinguenda, licet relationes 
habeat etiam cum aliis virtutibus. 

Justitia autem pro bono communi, licet evidentissime distincta 
docetur a Summa Fratris Alexandri, tamen aliquo modo etiam apud 
alios nostros AA. invenitur, ut supra demonstravimus. 

3) Alii Scholastici examinati similiter ac nostri AA. distinguunt 
sensum genericum et specificum justitiae. 

Differunt tamen ab invicem Circa rationem essentialem qua justitia 
specialis distinguitur praesertim a caritate erga proximum, Juxta 
enim nostram interpraetationem justitia differt a caritate, quia illa 
reddit debitum proximo: a) ratione sui et non Dei (nostri AA.), 
b) ratione formali debiti (Philippus Canc.), c) ratione specialis juris 
(Albertus Magn.), d) ratione debiti etiam quantitative determinati 
(S. Thomas). 
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Quis istorum melius docuit? Difficile est brevi examine hoc de- 
terminare: ideo pro nunc aliquas tantum animadversiones circa 
propositam quaestionem insinuare volumus. Nobis enim videtur 
Philippus Canc. attendere ad aspectum subiectivum potius quam 
obiectivum justitiae: quaeritur e contra non proprie qualem virtutem, 
justitiam scil. aut caritatem, agens subiective exerceat, sed qua 
ratione obiectiva utraque virtus inter se differant, praescindendo a 
ratione formali agentis. Albertus Magnus autem nobis videtur doc- 
uisse differentiam esse deducenda ex ipsa juridicitate naturali vel 
positiva debitijustitiae: sed obici potest quod etiam debitum amoris 
provenit non solum a jure positivo divino sed etiam a jure naturali. 
S. Thomas autem, pedissequus Aristotelis nobis videtur ponere 
differentiam in quantitate determinata debiti justitiae, quae non 
habetur in caritate: sed neque haec quantitas determinata per propor- 
tionem arithmeticam vel geometricam nobis videtur esse de essentia 
justitiae specialis: nam, e.g., ipsum debitum conjugale reddi debet 
per justitiam specialem, et tamen non est exacte determinata quanti- 
tas, ita ut exacte et a priori determinatum sit quando immoderata 
sit petitiodebiti, quae excuset alteram partem ad debitum reddendum 
per justitiam. Ideo nobis videntur melius docuisse nostri AA., qui 
cum assererent caritatem reddere debitum proximo ratione imaginis 
divinae in illo, aliis verbis ratione Dei, dum justitiam ratione sui, 
scil. ratione ipsius proximi, implicite docuerunt elementum alteri- 
tatis reduplicative sumptum esse elementum differentiale essentiale 
inter justitiam et caritatem. Etsi enim etiam caritas sit ad alterum 
non tamen formaliter, quia de eius essentia est conjunctio affectiva, 
scil. per amorem, cum proximo, ratione Dei; dum de essentia justi- 
tiae specialis est reddere debitum proximo, ut alteri, scil. a red- 
dente formaliter distincto. Et ex hoc deducitur differentia ab omni- 
bus cognita, qua Caritas est prius et essentialiter|in affectu et conse- 
quenter etiam in effectu seuin operationibus ad alterum, dum justitia 
est totaliter et essentialiter in ipsa operatione ad alterum. 

4) Divisio autem justitiae pro bono communi a justitia pro bono 
individuali, quam similiter ac S. Thoamas praesertim Summa Fratris 
Alexandri retulit, necessaria nobis videtur, quia etsi omnis justitia 
ut virtus specialis, cum sit ad alterum, sit etiam socialis, tamen 


evenire potest aliquod debitum esse reddendum pro bono communi, 
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licet sit directe contra bonum individuale, ut quando judex punit 
poena mortis malefactores. 

5) Omnes autem nostri AA. nullibi referunt divisionem aristolico- 
thomisticam justitiae specialis-particularis in distributivam et 
commutativam, licet aliqui eorum, librum quintum ethicae aristoteli- 
cae cognoverint, saltem mediante Averroe, ut supra demonstravimus. 
Hoc autem, juxta nostram opinionem, evenire potuit, vel propter 
influxum Commentarii Alexandri de Hales, qui cum suum Commentari- 
um scriberet non cognovit praedictum librum quintum; vel quia etiam 
cum iste liber cognitus fuit noluerunt recedere a praecedenti traditi- 
one, quae de illis divisionibus non loquebatur. Et hoc etiam evenire 
potuit vel quia implicitam illam divisionem viderint contineri in 
divisionibus justitiae apud Ciceronem et Macrobii, ut deduci potest 
ex ipso S. Thoma; vel quia expresse et explicite nostri AA. existi- 
maverint illas subdivisiones aristotelicas non esse de essentia 
justitiae. 

Quid ergo concludendum est de verbis clarissimi Lottin, in princi- 
pio huius nostrae investigationis positis, scil. ante S. Thomam ob 
ignorantiam libri quinti ethicae aristotelicae omnino pauperem et 
verbalem et superficialem fuisse justitiae determinationem? 

Haec cl. Auctoris persuasio, quam iterum atque iterum, ex pro- 
fesso et occasionaliter, etiam in recensione librorum, exprimit si 
interpretatur ut ipsius personalis praeferentia pro determinatione 
aristotelico-thomistica justitiae, respectu aliarum determinationum, 
tunc certe non fuit intentio nostra ipsam directe repellere et impro- 
bare. 

Obiective tamen legitimum nobis est animadvertere primo minus 
probatum ex nostra investigatione apparere fundamentum ipsius 
persuasionis, scil. ignorantiam libri quinti ethicae aristotelicae, 
cum e contra constat certe illam partem Summae Fratris Alexandri, 
quae etiam juxta ipsum Lottin redacta fuit ante 1245, cognovisse 
praedictum librum quintum, mediante Averroe. Alia ex parte neque 
S. Bonaventura qui scripsit post versionem latinam totius libri quin- 
ti, neque Matthaeus ab Aquasparta, qui expresse in objectionibus 
circa determinationem justitiae citat praedictum librum quintum, de 


facto Aristotelem sequuti sunt. 
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Secundo animadvertimus minus recte nobis videtur assertum fuisse 
ab ipso Lottin praedecessores S. Thomae superficialiter tantum et 
vernaliter determinavisse justitiam: si enim etiam nostri AA. super- 
ficiales et verbales existimandi sunt quia nihil dixerunt de justitia 
pro bono communi, hoc est certe falsum pro Summa Fratris Alexan- 
dri, uti demonstravimus, et aliquo modo etiam pro aliis. Si autem 
superficiales'et verbales existimantur a Lottin propter omissionem, 
involuntariam vel voluntariam, divisiones justitiae particularis in 
distributivam et commutativam, tunc nos, post omnia exposita, 
legitime quaerimus: estne revera praedicta divisio tanti valoris et 
momenti, sine qua omnis determinatio justitiae sit superficialis? Ex 
relatis in praecedentibus nobis videtur neque ipse S. Thomas hoc 
docuisse, cum e contra illam divisionem in relatione posuerit etiam 
cum divisionibus factis a Cicerone et Macrobio; neque ipse Buri- 
danus, Aristotelis commentator famosus, illam divisionem tam ne- 
cessariam putavit neque, juxta nostram opinionem, ipsa problemata 
justitiae practice et christiane solvenda illam divisionem aristo- 
telico-thomisticam justitiae particularis in distributivam et commu- 
tativam necessario postulant: quod ultimum, Deo favente, alterius 


nostrae investigationis objectum erit. 
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De Francisci Henno vita, opere ac doctrina morali. By Bernardus Alaimo, O.F.M. 

Palermo: Typografia Greco, 1950. Pp. xvii-171. Lire 450. 

The first chapter of this thesis from St. Anthony’s, Rome, is a biography 
of the Franciscan Scholar Henno (p.1-43). Fr. Alaimo first describes the 
sources he uses; then he tells us that Henno was born in 1662, in what is 
now the very Northern part of France or the adjacent provinces of Belgium. 
Upon reaching the age of eighteen Henno became a member of the St. 
Andrew province of the Recollects. Ordained between 1886-88 he became 
lector of Philosophy, and later of Theology. Most likelyhe started teaching 
immediately after ordination and certainly before 1693. In 1701, considered 
by the Jansenist bishop of Arras as a laxist, he had to leave his convent 
of Douai and the diocese of Arras; he then continued his teaching of the- 
ology in the Franciscan convent of Ypres-Belgium and, around 1706, he 
went to Tournai, Belgium; here he taught theology in both the Franciscan 
convent and the Benedictine monastery, and published his theological 
works dealing mostly with morals. Once again he was accused of laxism. 
Between 1712-13 he acted as Guardian ad interim in Mons-Belgium. In the 
chapter of September 24, 1713 he became Custos of the province; later he 
went to Lille, France, but after a few months he died there in 1714, April 
30. 

The second chapter (p. 44-64) describes, in general, the works of Henno, 
and their successive publications. First, Fr. Alaimo enumerates a few 
characteristics of the theology of these years: the use of a more positive 
method, the fight against Jansenism and Gallicanism; a tendency to par- 
ticularism, i.e., to writing for a limited public,and a tendency to what the 
author calls conformism, viz., reconciliation of the traditionally conflicting 
schools of St. Thomas and Scotus. Henno was influenced by the spirit of 
the times. He started publishing for the students ofhis Franciscan province 
and wished to accomodate the principles of Duns Scotus to the teachings 
of St. Thomas (not of the Thomists, who according to him did not strictly 
follow their Master). Henno did not intend first to write a complete the- 
ology. He published single tracts In Decalogi praecepta (1706), De Resti- 
tutione, Jure et Justitia, ac de Statu religioso (1707), De Vitiis et Virtutt- 
bus (1708), De Actibus humanis (1710), De Verbi divini Incarnatione (1711), 
Theologia Sacramentalis (1711), and finally De Deo uno et trino edited in 
1713 when most of the other tracts had already a second or even a third 
edition. In the last tract he manifests his intention to order and to complete 
what is published so as to form a kind of complete theology. He died the 
next year, but the tracts, ordered in accordance with Henno’s plan were 
published under the common title Theologia dogmatica, moralis et scho- 
lastica (ten editions before the end of the century). The internal structure 
of Henno’s work resembles that of the older Summae, but the Franciscan 
scholar likes to take arguments from the Bible, the Fathers, and documents 
of the Councils and the Popes. He usually indicates the “theological note” 
of his conclusions. 
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The remaining part of the book, Chapters IIJ-V, considers the doctrine of 
Henno on Morals. In chapter III (p. 65-104), under the title “The Conformist 
Tendency of the Author in Fundamental Moral,” Fr. Alaimo again speaks 
about the general conciliatory attitude of Henno. It appears that the author, 
even if he calls St. Thomas the “sun” and Duns Scotus the “moon,” stands 
closer to the teachings of Scotus; the influence of the Scotistic system 
even grows in the later works. By the Thomists of those days, Henno was 
accused of a misinterpretation of St. Thomas through reading some texts 
without their context. In fundamental moral, too, Henno actually is a 
Scotist, admitting the primacy of the will with all the consequences de- 
duced from that principle by Duns Scotus. The conciliatory attitude of 
Henno consists here exclusively in softening some Scotistic conclusions 
and in accusing the Thomists of misinterpreting St. Thomas. 

During his life Henno was accused of laxism. In the subsequent history 
of theology frequently he is considered a probabiliorist or even a rigorist. 
In Chapter IV (p. 109-138) Fr. Alaimo treats the problem of Henno’s proba- 
biliorism and rigorism. In a first article he gives us an interesting picture 
of the moral theology of those days: the strong position of Jansenism in the 
Low Countries and France; condemnation of laxism; the general attitude 
of both the Roman Curia and the authorities of our Order favoring proba- 
biliorism... It is not strange that Henno was against probabilism and 
aequiprobabilism. The author defends probabiliorism, but according to 
Alaimo, it is an exaggeration to call him a Rigorist. 

In Chapter V, B. Alaimo speaks of the sources of Henno’s work and its 
influence. Next to the classical sources of theology, Henno uses several 
of his immediate predecessors, mostly Belgian and Spanish authors (Belgi- 
um belonged to Spain in that period of the history). During the whole XVIII 
century Henno was a great authority, but since the victory of proba- 
bilism, through the intervention of St. Alphonsus, the Franciscan scholar 
is quoted only in historical surveys. 

B. Alaimo concludes his thesis with a list of all the partial and com- 
plete editions of Henno’s writings (Appendix, p. 155-170). After each item 
we usually find the name of one or more libraries, in Italy, France or 
Belgium, possessing that edition. We may, however, inform the author that 
the Library of the Franciscan Institute possesses 1) a copy De actibus 
humanis, edit. Tournai 1711 (p. 160 4. c); 2) a copy De Deo uno et trino, edit, 
Douai 1713 (p. 161 8. a; our copy formerly belonged to the Recollects of 
Rouen); 3) a copy of the complete edit. of Venice-1719 (p. 168 6. I and II). 

The idea of writing monographies dealing with the moral theology of the 
XVII-XVIII century is all right; and studies of the work of Sporer, Bier- 
baum, Reiffenstuel, Elbel, Henno... certainly will help to evaluate the role 
of Franciscan scholarship in the evolution of moral theology. The greatest 
part of Fr. Alaimo’s book is very interesting and instructive, Chapters III- 
IV, especially; though, throughout the entire work, the reader is frequently 
embarrassed by numerous typographical errors. We feel sorry that these four 
good chapters are preceded by a biography whichis simply insufficient and, 
for its greatest part must be re-written. First of all, the biography (Chapter 
I, p. 1-43) contains a number of confusing, and sometimes amazing faults: 
p.1, Lepreux wrote around 1721, not 1621; p.1 note 1, Lauer published the 
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second volume of his catalogue already in 1940; p. 3 the Mortilogium pro- 
vinciae S. Andreae, according to Faider, is written in 1770-72 with ad- 
ditions up until 1791; p. 4, the ms. Tournai 354 is said to be written in 
1789, whereas some pages before (p. XI) Alaimo told us it was written in 
1756; which is right? p. 8 note 1, ms. Courtrai 311 is actually 361, as is 
correctly stated p. XI and 10; p. 11, in 1680 there were four provinces of 
Recollects in Belgium: the author forgot the Germania inferior, with Brus- 
sels, Antwerp, Louvain, St. Trond, etc.; p. 11, note 2 of p. 10: Friars Minor 
in French is not “Fleurs Mineurs” (flowers minor), but “Freres Mineurs;” 
p. 11 note 2, in 1557 the dioceses of Ypres and Ghent were non-existent; 
p. 14: Henno was 31 years oldin 1693, not in 1639; p. 25 note 3: the text 
quoted there indicates that Henno in 1701 was not yet a Lector jubilatus; 
consequently, it is very doubtful that he was a Lector since 1686-88, since 
the title was given after 13 years of teaching (cf. p. 13-14); p. 31 note 1: 
according to Gams, Series episcoporum p. 251 de Coetlogon had the bishop- 
ric of Tournai from Sept. 11, 1706 (not Nov. 1705) until April 17, 1707: that 
solves the little problem Alaimo finds insoluble; etc. 

We have not to re-write the biography, and we do not wish to give the 
impression that everything in the book is wrong; consequently we shall 
indicate only a few mistakes and inconsequences of the author. Alaimo 
maintains (p. 8-9) that Henno was born in Artois or Henaut, thus French- 
speaking, since he was a member of the Franciscan St. Andrew province, 
and since he writes in French even when he was in a town where, at least 
today, Flemish is the language of the place. Actually, Alaimo is not too 
sure of the value of his first argument, since he says in a note that Ypres, 
a Flemish-speaking town, belongs in 1701 to St. Andrew. In fact the di- 
vision of the Franciscan provinces there, according to the language spoken 
by the people, was observed in 1629, at least more or less since the 
bilingual town of Lille remained in the territory of St. Jerome (the official 
name “provincia Flandriae S. Hieronymi” is somewhat confusing now, be- 
cause the province had exclusively French-speaking or bilingual towns). 
When Henno entered the Order, as a consequence of the French political 
conquest of French speaking territory, the principle of division in ac- 
cordance with the language used was not longer observed; in 1667-79 
Dunkirk belonged to St. Anthony in Artois, and in 1680 St. Anthony ac- 
quired Dunkirk (again), Gravelingen and Cassel, whereas in the same year 
1680 St. Andrew obtained Ypres, Poperinghe and Hondschote; after the 
death of Henno, in 1720, Ypres and Poperinghe went back to the Flemish 
province of St. Joseph. And since St. Andrew, a province then of an odd 
twenty convents had, during the life of Henno (at least according to 
Alaimo), three houses for theological studies, Douai, Ypres and Tournai, 
the reader would like to know if that Studium of Ypres was not intended 
for the students of the three Flemish convents of the province and their 
corresponding territory. Alaimo implicitly admits that Henno was some 
five years (1701-1705/6) a professor and confessor in Ypres (he was 
twenty years a confessor before he started publishing, cf. p. 5, in 1706, 
cf. p. 29, and he was ordained in 1686-88, p. 13; that indicates that Henno 
was a confessor in Flemish Ypres too). If that is correct (but of course 
Alaimo forgot to prove the authority of Luydl; cf. p. 13) then it becomes 
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more likely that Henno’s mother-tongue was Flemish, since the bilingual 
people of that part of the country usually were and are Flemish. Alaimo’s 
second argument, “Henno writes French even when he is writing in a town 
where at least today people speak Flemish, consequently he is Walloon- 
born,” is no argument at all; indeed, according to the added footnote that 
means that Henno, working in Tournai, writes “opinatores, vulgo control- 
leurs;” now, Tournai is a French speaking town, and that single French 
word “controlleurs” is Flemish as well. Alaimo rejects the text of Foppens 
that Henno was “Flemish from Lille” (p. 9); one of his reasons is that 
Lille, in 1629, was judged to be a Walloon city; but he forgets to say that 
Lille was historically a Flemish city and actually bilingual: evena French- 
speaking citizen of Lille could and can be called “Flemish from Lille.” 
Briefly, that first chapter of Alaimo’s thesis is confused and confusing. 
Further, in his general conclusion (p. 151) the author seemingly forgot he 
“proved” that Henno is not from Lille. According to the biography (p.41- 
42) Henno went to Lille upon the chapter of 1713, and there he died the 
following year. That is summarized p. 151: “Post capitulum a, 1713 in suam 
urbem natalem se recepit, ubi.decessit e vita A.D. 1714...” 

A final suggestion: if manuscripts are quoted, the reader would appreci- 
ate finding in a footnote at least the essential parts of the texts referred 
to. 


E.M. BUYTAERT, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


Wilhelm von Ockham: Untersuchungen zur Ontologie der Ordnungen. By Gottfried 
Martin. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter and Co., 1949. Pp. xiv-260. 

This study, completed in 1938 as Habilitationsschrift at the University 
of Cologne, was not published until 1949 on account of the conditions 
resulting from the war. Professor Martin, in a second preface written in 
1949, indicates that the lapse of ten years has not brought about any 
substantial change in the convictions expressed in the book, for which 
reason it is now published in its original form without alteration. 

The subject of the book is perhaps more accurately expressed by its 
subtitle than by the name “William of Ockham.” Ockham is treated only as 
a major figure in a long development, stretching from Aristotle through 
Leibniz, which Professor Martin views as leading up to the transcendental 
philosophy of Immanuel Kant. As is stated in the original preface of 1938, 
“Die Arbeit ist entstanden aus Untersuchungen uber die geschichtlichen 
Voraussetzungen der Kritik der reinen Vernunft.” (p. vi). The specific 
development which is traced in this study, is that of the transformation of 
the Aristotelian categories of accident, particularly the categories of 
quantity and relation, into “transcendental” categories of being or of 
possible experience. 

As regards Ockham’s part in this history, Professor Martin seeks to show 
that Ockham’s rejection of quantity and relation as “real accidents” 
extrinsically determining substances, ordinarily construed as a sign of 
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his “nominalism,” is in reality motivated by a conviction that these 
categories express transcendental determinations of being, of the same 
order as the transcendental determination expressed by the term ‘one.’ 
This theme is elaborated through a comparison of views concerning the 
ontological import of the concepts of unity, number, magnitude, and re- 
lation, found in the writings of Aristotle, Plotinus, Thomas Aquinas, Duns 
Scotus, Ockham, Gabriel Biel, Suarez, and Leibniz. St. Thomas is held 
to have provided the initiative, and the point of departure, for Ockham’s 
interpretation of the categories of quantity and relation, by introducing 
a distinction betweentwo senses of ‘unity’ and ‘number’ = a transcendental 
sense, and an accidental sense. Unity and number, as accidents of 
substance, are distinct realities inhering in substances, in principle sepa- 
rable from the substances without entailing corruption of them. Transcen- 
dental unity, however, is characterized as an intrinsic mode or determi- 
nation of being, which adds no new reality to the being which it determines, 
and which is not divided by a “real distinction” from the other determi- 
nations of the existent thing. St. Thomas is said to have extended this 
differentiation between transcendental and accidental, to the concept of 
number as well; and he is said to have at least considered the possibility 
of an analogous distinction between real and transcendental relations. 
Duns Scotus retained these two senses of unity and number, and definite- 
ly extended the distinction between accidental and transcendental, to the 
category of relation. The Scotist “formal distinction” is held to express 
the transcendental interpretation of these categories. Ockham, considering 
this Thomist-Scotist distinction between a transcendental and an accidental 
sense of unity, number, and relation, is said to have rejected the accidental 
sense in favor of an exclusively transcendental interpretation of these 
categories. Thus Ockham, far from reducing the categories to mere words 
or mental fictions, is held to have reinterpreted their import in a more 
truly metaphysical sense, as transcendental determinations of being qua 
being. On this account, Professor Martin regards Ockham’s theory of 
quantity and relation as an appropriate development of a metaphysical 
initiative taken by St. Thomas andcarried forward by Duns Scotus. 
Ockham’s transformation of the Aristotelian categories of accident 
into transcendental determinations of being, left the categories of quality 
and of substance untouched. The completion of the task had to wait for 
Kant, who elevated the categories of substance and quality to the same 
transcendental status to which Ockham had promoted the categories of 
quantity and relation. This complete transposition of the categories made 
it impossible to regard them as determinations of substances, and resulted 
in Kant’s doctrine of categories as transcendental determinations of 
possible experience, whereby the subjectively “given” is objectified as 
Nature by the understanding. Professor Martin holds that Ockham’s 
transcendental interpretation of the categories of quantity and relation 
was communicated to Leibniz by way of Suarez, and perhaps also through 
Gabriel Biel; it is said to have played an important role in the develop- 
ment of the Leibnizian treatment of space, time, number, and indeed of all 
the “accidents,” as relational orderings of the monadic elements of the 
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universe. The passage from Leibniz to Kant, recognized generally by 
historians of philosophy, completes the story. 

Such is the theme of the book. The materials on which the interpreta- 
tion of Ockham is based, are of a restricted, and frequently of a very 
sketchy and slight nature. The main textual basis is provided by Dis- 
tinctions 24, 30, and 31 of Ockham’s Ordinatio, the edition of 1495 being 
corrected by from five to eight accessible manuscripts. In addition, con- 
siderable use is made of the De sacramento altaris, in the edition of T. B. 
Birch. Passing attention is given to the Summa logicae, but Ockham’s 
logical commentaries, his Quodlibeta, and his several writings in physics, 
are left entirely out of account on the ground that they are either useless 
or superfluous for the subject under investigation. The texts of Ockham 
cited or quoted, in support of the interpretations offered of his doctrine, 
are at many points inadequate as basis for the generalizations made. Thus, 
on pages 56-9, some passages are quoted and cited in support of the 
statement that Ockham rejected the thesis that number is a distinct “real 
accident” which inheres in substances. It is then stated that in rejecting 
this interpretation of number, Ockham espoused the doctrine that number is 
a “transcendental” determination of being. But for this conclusion, no 
texts are quoted, or cited, that give any support to the statement; one 
may suspect that no such texts are to be found. Yet throughout the re- 
mainder of the book, the statement is repeated at frequent intervals that 
Ockham construed number as a transcendental category, with indication 
that this had been previously established in the analysis of Ockham’s 
discussions of number. 

Some equally dubious historical relationships are also taken for granted. 
Thus it is assumed as practically self evident, on page 82, and elsewhere 
in the book, that when Ockham castigates the moderni for their theory that 
quantity is a reality totally distinct from substance and quality, he is 
referring primarily and directly to St. Thomas. As was shown in a recent 
study by the present reviewer, the formulations of the theory of quantity 
which Ockham criticizes in his works are not those of St. Thomas, but are 
those of Aegidius of Rome.! 

The main theses developed in Professor Martin’s book is philosophically 
interesting, and supplies a certain perspective on the history of philosophy 
suggestive of a possible speculative integration of the mediaeval dis- 
cussions in Kantian terms. But the light which casts this perspective, and 
which determines the selection, ordering, and interpretation of the historical 
materials, was not lighted until the later part of the eighteenth century, 
when Kant wrote his Kritik. Although St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, and other 
mediaeval philosophers employed the word “transcendental” to character- 
ize such concepts as ‘being,’ ‘thing,’ ‘ ’ and so forth, it is surely 
anachronistic to link the mediaeval usage of this term to the Kantian usage. 
Ockham and Kant have one thing in common: both reject the theory that 
quantities and relations are res absolutae in the sense of subsistent forms 
which inhere in the things said to be of this or that quantity, or to be thus 


one, 


1. Cf. Ernest A. Moody, “Ockham and Aegidius of Rome,” Franciscan Studies 
Vol. IX, December 1949, pp. 417-442. 
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or thus related to other things. But on the positive side of the problem, 
Ockham and Kant tend in opposite directions. Ockham holds that quanti- 
tative and relational terms do not designate forms of any sort, but imply 
contingent facts about substances and qualities. Hence he says that 
propositions in which such terms occur are “exponible,” or equivalent to a 
conjunction of propositions in which those terms do not occur. Kant’s whole 
effort, by contrast, is to preserve the interpretation of the categories as 
forms. To this end, he transfers them to the locus of mind, where, as a 
priori forms of possible experience, they escape the contingency of actual 
existence. 

If the term “transcendental” is to be used to characterize Ockham’s 
interpretation of the ontological import of terms in the categories of 
quantity and relation, the word in this usage will have a meaning wholly 
diverse from that given to it by Kant. For Ockham, the transcendental is 
precisely what escapes conceptual fixation; it is the actuality which 
determines a proposition to be true or to be false. But for Kant, the 
transcendental is precisely that which is conceptually fixed, and which 
escapes the contingency of actual existence and matter of fact. Ockham 
is a genuine empiricist; for him, categories are only instruments for making 
statements whose truth or falsity is determinable through experience of 
that which exists independently of our formulations. For Kant, what can 
possibly be experienced is defined as the set of possible interpretations 
of a system of categories fixed @ priori; the transcendental philosophy 
construes fact as an accident of form, and existence as an accident of 
possibility. Kant’s empiricism, unlike that of Ockham, is superficial, 
limited to the colouring of a picture whose shape and structure has been 
drawn, once and for all, by pure reason. 

These reflections represent the convictions of this reviewer, and involve 
interpretations of the whole philosophies of Ockham and of Kant, rather 
than of specific texts. It is not to be denied that Ockham’s philosophy can 
be interpreted in Kantian terms; any first rate philosophy is capable of 
accounting for other philosophies within its own frame of ideas. But what 
is illuminated in this procedure is not the philosophy of Ockham, but that 
of Kant. And perhaps it is on this basis that Professor Martin’s book should 
be understood and judged, as a study (to quote his 1938 preface) of the 
“historical presuppositions of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft.” As such, 
it offers a Kantian reconstruction of certain important aspects of pre- 
Kantian thought, which is of speculative interest and which serves to set 
Kant’s doctrine in a richer background of tradition. We may welcome the 
book, not as a study of Ockham’s ideas in their own meaning and context, 
but rather as a suggestive and well written contribution to the great 
literature of Kant-Studien, 


ERNEST A. MOODY 
Columbia University. 
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